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This Issue in Brief 


More than 10,000 old people were being cared for at the end of 1930 
through the medium of public old-age —— This is shown by a 
survey just completed by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Of 461 counties in the 9 States which had old-age pension 
systems in force, only 137 had adopted the system; the counties report- 
ing spent $1,714,388 in pensions for 10,307 old persons during the year. 
As compared with 1928, when the bureau’s previous survey was made, 
the number of adopting counties had more than doubled, there were 
more than ten times as many pensioners, and more than eight times 
as much was spent in pensions. This increase was due to the spread 
of the old-age pension plan to additional States rather than to its 
growth in the original pension States. Page 1. 

A series of recommendations dealing with the protection of employed 
children, and with their welfare before and after reaching an employ- 
able age, was presented at the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection by the committee on vocational guidance and 
child labor. A summary of the program indicated is given on 
page 15. The establishment of a national minimum standard of 
protection and opportunity is strongly urged as a basis to which 
each community may add special measures to meet its own local 
problems. 

A review of industrial disputes in the United States during the 15-year 
period from 1916 to 1930 - ei a downward trend in number of dis- 
putes over the whole period and an even sharper decline since 1922 
in the number of workers concerned in such disputes. Page 23. 


Violent fluctuations in employment characterize the manufacture of 
radio sets and tubes, and the irregularity is greater among women than 
men, according to a study recently published by the United States 
Women’s Bureau. The situation varies as between establishments, 
and in one case the addition of a side line had rendered employment 
noticeably more stable. In one case practically 49,000 hirmgs were 
necessary for a force which ranged from under 8,000 to approximately 
30,000. - Page 40. 

The provisions of the Federal vocational education act and the civilian 
rehabilitation act have been extended to Porto Rico by Federal legislation 
approved March 3, 1931. Under another Federal act passed in 1931 
a department of labor was created for Porto Rico. The head of this 
department is designated the commissioner of labor and has charge 
of such government bureaus and branches as are now in existence or 
~ be legally established to promote the welfare of wage earners. 

age 100. 


_Rules and regulations for compressed-air work in Maine are estab- 
lished by @ 1931 enactment of the State legislature. The law is some- 
what similar to that adopted in several other States, but is enlarged 
and amplified by regulations pertaining to the use of recording gauges, 


signal codes, etc. Page 92. 
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VIII . THIS ISSUE IN. BRIEF 


The two.insurance companies owned and operated by organized labg, 
together had a premium income during 1930 amounting to nearly $2,250. 
000. ‘The insurance in force, written by these companies, tota\ 
about $138,000,000, and they have combined assets of more thay 
$2,325,000. Claims paid during the year amounted to more than q 
million dollars. These organizations have been doing business sineg 
1925 and 1927, respectively. Page 111. 

Primarily to relieve unemployment, the Kellogg Co., cereal manufa. 
turers of Battle Creek, Mich., inaugurated a 6-hour day on December | 
1930. By this means the company was able to employ 20 per cen} 
more workers. Wages were adjusted, on the basis of purchasing 
power and living standards, so that the workers are reported to be 
now receiving for the 6-hour day practically the same “real” wages 
that they received in 1928 for an 8-hour day. The plan has been 
found to be advantageous to both workers and employer and, although 
it was adopted as an emergency measure, the company is contem- 
plating its permanent retention. Page 148: 

Negro workers have been especially hard hit by the industrial depres. 
sion, according to a report issued by the National Urban League, 
North and South alike, they form a larger proportion among the un- 
employed than among the general population, but the disproportion 
is most marked in the northern industrial centers. To some extent, 
substitution of white for colored workers is going on, and in some 
localities workers of other races are taking their places. However, 
there is no discrimination against Negroes in the giving of relief, 
Page 60. 

Woman workers in New York City have seen their wage and salary 


levels decline markedly since the fall of 1929, according to a study made 
by the New York Department of Labor. The decline has been great- 
est in the case of domestic service, where the range of wages most 
commonly offered was formerly from $40 to $70, and is now from 
$15 to $55 a month. Page 66. 
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Operation of Public Old-Age Pension Systems in the 
United States, 1930 


WO years ago the Bureau of Labor Statistics gathered data as 
f the extent to which aged citizens were being cared for under 
the State old-age pension laws in operation at the end of 1928. At 
that time only six States ! and Alaska had passed such laws, although 
bills were pending in several other States. All of these laws were of the 
optional type, and the study showed that of the 351 counties in the 
six States, only 53 had adopted the old-age pension plan; these were 
caring for 1,003 old people, at an annual cost of $208,624. 

In 1929, California, Minnesota, Utah, and Wyoming passed legis- 
lation in this field and they were joined in 1930 by Massachusetts 
and New York. ‘Thus at the end of 1930 there were 12 States hav- 
ing old-age pension ? laws on the books;* in Massachusetts, however, 
thesystem does not go into effect until July 1, 1931, and in New York 


# pensions became payable only on January 1, 1931. The adoption of 


the system in Minnesota was delayed by the requirement of the law 
providing that the question of adoption must be voted upon at a 
general election and must receive, for adoption, a majority of all the 
votes cast. The matter did not, therefore, come before the voters 
of any Minnesota county until November, 1930. At that time the 
pension plan was adopted in five counties, but legal and other diffi- 
culties with regard to funds still further delayed the operation of the 
system, so that no pensions were paid in that State in 1930. 

Only nine States (California, Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming), therefore, had the 
old-age pension system in operation in 1930. Inquiry as to the 
working of the system was made of the county authorities in all of 
these States except Wisconsin, the data for which were supplied to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the State board of control. In 
addition data for the early part of 1931 were obtained for New York 
from the department of social welfare of that State. | 

Data are at hand from each of the nine States whose system was in 
force in 1930, covering 377 of the 461 counties. Of these 377 counties, 
137 had adopted the pension plan and were, at the end of the year, 


—, 


' Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, and Wisconsin. ; 

? Called “‘aid’’ in California, “relief”? in New York, and “‘assistance’’ in Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

. Since the g of 1931 laws on this subject have been passed in Delaware, Idaho, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia; in Indiana such a law was passed but was vetoed by the Governor. For the provisions of 
the new laws of Idaho, West Virginia, and New Jersey, see p. 82. 
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caring for more than 10,300 persons, at an expenditure for 1930 ¢ 
some $1,700,000—an average of $14.32 per pensioner. This is mor, 
than double the number of counties which 48 the system in 1928, mor 
than ten times as many old people being cared for and more than cig}; 
times as much being expended for their relief as in 1928. Analysis 
of the figures shows, however, that this increase was due mainly ty 
the spread of the plan to additional States and not to any great growth 
in the original pension States. Practically no headway he been made 
in Colorado, Kentucky, or Nevada. In Maryland, two jurisdictions 
one of them containing the largest city in the State, have recently 
adopted the plan, and in Montana two additional counties have done 
so since 1928. The greatest gain over 1928 was shown in Wisconsin, 
Comparison of the data in the six States covered in both 1928 and 193) 
reveals the fact that in those States the number of adopting counties 
increased by about one-ninth, the pensioners about doubled in num. 
ber, and the amount spent in pensions increased not quite 50 per cent, 

Certain defects in some of the State laws are revealed by the reports, 
One weakness is the failure to specify means by which the adopting 
counties may raise the necessary funds.* The outstanding feature 
revealed, however, is the weakness of the “‘optional”’ law, especially 


where no measure of State aidis provided. Of the eight States having § 


laws whose adoption is optional with the individual county, in only 
two do the adopting counties form as much as one-seventh of the total 
number of counties in the State, and in two States, notwithstanding 
that the laws have been on the books since 1926 and 1927, respectively, 
they form less than 2 per cent of the total. In Utah, 13 of 29 and 
in Montana 44 of 56 counties have put the pension system into operation, 
In Wisconsin, 8 of the 71 counties had adopted the scheme in 1930 and 
a ninth has recently joined them; in this State the county receives State 
aid to the extent of one-third of the cost. 

A brighter side to the picture is seen in the fact that though only « 
small proportion of counties have adopted the plan these are in most 
instances the larger counties, so that their adoption carries with it 
protection for a proportionately larger section of the State population 
than their numbers would indicate. 

The value of the mandatory plan has been recognized in Colorado, 
whose legislature has just amended the law of the State, making it 
mandatory instead of optional. However, the relative development 
of the old-age pension system in such ‘‘mandatory”’ States 
Wyoming on the one hand and California and New York on the 
other seems to indicate that, regardless of whether the law is or is not 
mandatory, funds must be forthcoming before pensions can be paid, 
and that State aid imparts a great impetus toward the adoption and 
spread of the system. 

The cost of the pension varies widely from State to State and county 
to county. Absolute figures, however, mean little in this connection. 
A better criterion is the annual per capita cost of pensions. Here agail 
a wide variation is shown, the per capita cost ranging, by States, from 
4 cents to $1.35 per inhabitant. In three States the cost was around 
25 cents, while in the oldest pension State of all the cost was 37 cents 


4 This has just been remedied in Wyoming by an amendment authorizing a tax on real estate, and 
Minnesota by an amendment authorizing the transfer of money from other funds. 
$ Effective January, 1932. 
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That the amount of pension granted does not tend to approach the 
Saximum allowable is shown by the fact that in 1928 the average 
jension was $17.37, while in 1930 it was $14.32. In the six States for 
hich data for both years are available the average pension fell from 
¢17,37 to $13.57. | 
Summary data for 1930 are shown in Table 1; the 1931 experience 
f Minnesota and New York, as far as available, is also given. 
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ate 1 Computed on basis of number of pensioners and amount spent in pensions. 

. 2 42 counties. 

} Average for 41 counties for which bureau has data as to number of pensioners and amount spent in pen- 


sions; State office gives $22.56 as average pension for entire State. 


iy 4 ‘41 counties. 
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ne The details of the study are given in the following sections. 
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THERE is a good deal of similarity in the old-age pension laws. 
SUsually the applicant must have reached a certain age (65 in Mary- 

and, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming, and 70 in California, Colorado,® 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New York, and 
V oe and have lived a certain length of time in county or State 
br both. 

No pension may be paid to persons having more than a specified 
amount of property ($3,000 in California, Colorado, Maryland, 
innesota, Nevada, and Wisconsin, and $2,500 in Kentucky) or 
neome per year ($300 in Montana and Utah, $360 in Wyoming, and 
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* Lowered to 65 by a 1931 amendment. 
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$400 in Kentucky). Certain classes (such as criminals, vagrants 
deserters of families, etc.) are barred by practically all of the laws. ’ 

The pension granted may not exceed $1 per day in Californi, 
Colorado, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, and Wisconsin, $25 poy 
month in Montana and Utah, $30 per month in Wyoming, and $25) 
a year in Kentucky. 

In all but four States the cost must be borne entirely by the county. 
In Massachusetts and Wisconsin the State pays one-third of the cost 
and in California and New York the State bears one-half of the cost. 


Extent of Adoption of Pension System 


THE pension systems have met with varying degrees of success in 
their acceptance by the people of the State. Table 2 divides the 
States according to whether the law is voluntary or mandatory in 
form, and shows for each State the proportion of the population in 
those counties which have adopted the old-age pension system. 
Some of the laws are clearly mandatory and others are clearly 
optional. There was, however, some doubt as to the laws of Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming, and inquiry was therefore made of the governors 
of those States as to how the law should be classified. 

That it is mainly the larger counties which are voluntarily adopting 
the system is shown in the three States of Maryland, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. In Maryland though only 2 of the 24 counties have thus 
far voted to accept the system, these contain slightly more than half 
of the entire population of the State. The 5 adopting counties (of a 
total of 87) in Minnesota have more than two-fifths of the population, 
and the 9 adopting counties (out of 71) in Wisconsin have 37.3 per 
cent of that State’s population. In Montana (whose law has been 
on the statute books longer than that of any other State) 44 of the 56 
counties have adopted the old-age pension system and more than three- 
fourths of the population of the State is under the coverage of the law. 
In Utah only 13 of the 29 counties have put the system into operation, 
but these contain nearly three-fourths of the whole population of the 
State. Almost negligible progress has been made in Colorado, 
Kentucky, and eeu although their laws have been in effect since 
1927, 1926, and 1925, respectively. Some of the reports from Colo- 
rado express the hope that more progress will be made now that the 
law of that State has been made mandatory upon the counties.’ 

As would be expected, a much wider operation of the old-age pen- 
sion system is found in the ‘‘mandatory” States. Nevertheless, 
even among these the case of Wyoming shows that even though a law 
may be said to be compulsory upon the counties, if the State contrb- 
utes nothing and the counties have no funds for the purpose, the law 
remains inoperative. In Wyoming, however, an amendment to the 
law has just been passed which requires a specific levy for pension 
purposes and this, it is expected, wil assist the spread of the system 
there. General acceptance of the system is found in California and 
New York; in both of these States part of the cost is borne by the 
State. 


— 





7 By action of the 1931 legislature. 
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TABLE 2.—_EXTENT AND COVERAGE OF PENSION SYSTEM IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY 
TYPE OF LAW 
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| Includes also those which, although they have adopted the system, have not yet put it into effect. 
Average Amount of Pension Paid 


In ALL States but New York and Massachusetts a maximum 
amount of pension is set which may in no case be exceeded. Subject 
to this limitation, the pension authorities fix the allowance on the 
basis of other income and of the pensioner’s need. 

The data collected show wide variation in the amounts actually 
granted. The most liberal State, from the point of view of the 
individual pension, appears to be New York, with Nevada coming 
second. California comes third. In Wisconsin and Wyoming the 
amounts granted are almost identical, while Kentucky and Utah are 
far behind. 

Within the States, also, as Table 3 shows, there is a wide range of 
amounts. The second half of the table shows the distribution of the 
reporting counties in each State according to the size of the average 
pension. 


TABLE 3.~+AVERAGE AND RANGE OF PENSIONS, AND DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTIES 
BY SIZE OF PENSION PAID 
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' Computed on basis of number of pensioners and amount paid in pensions. 

? Average for counties reporting; State office gives $22.56 as average pension for entire State. 
‘Not including 2 which paid no pensions. 

‘ Not including 1 which paid no pensions. 

5 Data for 1931. 

‘County and city welfare districts, 
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Cost of Pensions 


Tue details of number of pensioners and cost are shown, by county 
in Table 4. A wide range is shown both in average pension and jp, 
per capita cost. 

It is seen that in most cases the pensioners form a very small part 
of the population of the county, usually less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. In individual counties, however, the proportion runs up above 
the general level, California even having two counties and Montana 
having one county in which the pensioners form over 1 per cent of the 
county population. 

As regards per capita cost, the lowest State average is found jn 
Kentucky where, in 1930, old-age pensions (in the two counties which 
had the system in operation) cost only 4 cents per inhabitant. At 
the other end of the scale is Nevada (one county only) where the cost 
was $1.35 per inhabitant. The cost in the three States of California, 
Utah, and Wyoming was about 25 cents per capita, while in Montana, 
where the system has been in operation long enough for it to have 
become fairly stable, the per capita cost in 1930 was 37 cents. Cer- 
tain counties show pensioners and costs out of all proportion to the 
general picture, but these were undoubtedly caused by special local 
conditions. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND COST OF PENSIONS, 1930, BY STATE AND 
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ESET See rear La Been © 8, 325 155 1.86 | 20.00 27, 460. 00 3. 30 
i a 10, 935 44 -40 | 217.27 7, 599. 19 . 10 
tld iinaintncpchstincutlib étceBnie 60, 903 9 . 01 25. 00 i, 590. 00 . 8B 
Bn: cishicit iti Uibint ieiincsls inte eiiidne ake ¥G Bech ing Maks 6, 555 21 .32 | 27.76 3, 912. 00 . 60 
ahha title diate etinemnninctancs tilly’. % anndedilions 7, 166 21 -29} 20.00 5, 293. 00 . 74 
A EOE catitinc oxneas -apigncetes saoaltb 12, 589 40 .32| 22.00 4, 084, 92 32 
ET RG EEG Be PE PPE 2, 208,492 | 1,681 -08 | 25.36 | 4416, 913. 36 . 10 
Rel bebe Midlne «a0 «ac diriuiepeticioeeanin 17, 164 47 -27] 15.00 6, 373. 78 . 39 
es Se Oe, ee: TE. 41, 648 52 -12]} 21.00 12, 697. 00 .3i 
EPR Ee LESS Te 23, 505 92 39] 15.00 9, 486. 00 . 40 
p deci ntpeeBiea ci dki cvabbidnd balanpeiesiilens 36, 748 20 -05 | 18.00 1, 022. 35 . 08 
AEN See Se GES ee Te 8, 038 12 -15] 25.00 300. 00 . 04 
iti heh tet dibis dacs <nectevimdiddsulinns 1, 360 3 -22] 25.00 650. 00 . 48 
EES 2 POST ES RIGGS 2 OPE 22, 897 , Sy (') () o------- 

SN detuieh nittehadiuas ddincasiiionsebwae 10, 596 68 . 64 | 222.06 4 12, 000. 00 Li 
SGT ESE EE See” Say ERO Cay 118, 674 115 -10} 20.00 18, 398. 64 . 16 
es EEE I Ee Spe 468 110 -45} 12.00 5 24, 511. 00 1. 00 
EE Ci ccnih thine Chan ocbecdeédnscddbbat 7,913 19 .24] 18.00 4, 100. 00 . 52 
ELIT a Ble tet 81, 024 68 . 08 | ? 24. 26 10, 000. 00 2 





: oo ele = ots oo ber ci pensi d din 

omputed on basis of number ci pensioners and amount pai pensions. 
3 Year ending in February, 1931. : 
48 months. 
5 Year ending Apr. 1, 1931. 
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—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND COST OF PENSIONS, 1930, BY STATE AND 


































































































TABLE 4. COUNT Y—Continued 
Pensioners Pensions paid, 1930 
Aver- 
c age 
State and county Caso Per | pen: ames 
? Num- | cent of |sion per A t 9 
ber pu- | month es 
ation of pop- 
ulation 
California—C ontinued 
ee eee nS ee a 141, 999 450 0. 32 | $25. 00 $44, 433. 00 $0. 31 
oy ES Se 11, 311 12 -1L| 23.80 3, 426. 00 . 30 
San Digg saleicinnens dat db einciicccosidbooas 209, 659 350 -17 | 25.00 6 30, 075. 00 29 
Got FUG iiineeek din siscceniccccepdnoses 634, 394 861 . 14 | 2 27. 30 116, 409. 00 .18 
fats LOND ahead sie cdcacndbeweschdbacnns 29, 613 80| .27]| 25.00] 7 22,384.00 . 64 
Gan MatOluiees..<s-~.--~- RFR RRS ETF 77, 405 80 -10} 25.00 4, 000. 00 . 05 
ete, MA iicecktilvdees dwaiaenanpobenen 65, 167 82 .13 | 25.00 3, 275. 50 05 
Retin CE lic encbtbecemstoskndcoundibiee 145, 118 307 .21| 22.50 26, 212. 02 .18 
ay aE TT LEE, I aE eae 13, 927 250 1.79 | 20.00 60, 000. 00 4.31 
ele“ ceri hsiip Sdn alee dna Cannon tnatdind’ 2, 422 ll .45 | 29.90 1, 305. 00 . 4 
DE eae 25, 480 70 .28| 15.00 Taye Seer 
A TER ee ea Reet 40, 834 66 .16| 21.30 10, 478. 21 . 26 
renee FA ES Tees eee 2 eee 62, 222 136 .22/717.32| 10,326.00 33 
RS iin giiie ce onnadessnscetusesoodsee 56, 641 94 -17 | 19.00 13, 404. 00 . 24 
TE I otispidntlnscebbunccepdanwt 13, 866 59 -43 | 10.00 5, 507. 00 .40 
Se aE Eee Oe SOLS 77, 442 113 .15| 22.75 27, 000. 00 35 
IN i iiainis dab anion ntancecneulaes 9, 271 ~ 60 .65 | 15.00 900. 00 .10 
ne oo EUs cal ecod dasnconiiieoe 54, 976 66 .12| 25.00 29, 527. 96 . 54 
ITO SS Oe ES 4,993,332 | 7,205| %.15 |?15.63 | 1, 296,455.35 10, 27 
Colorado | 
Ree A ign tet orecoconnsd henbepoaea | 36,008; (!) |--------|-------- .- --- -Meeseie 
Hence ae | ot et ee ee Cr — ek 
Kentucky | 
Cal RE ciniclsidcinncijcsicncwcinpeciinne | 17,662 17 .10 5. 00 1, 020. 00 . 06 
ESS FS Sree oe | 8, 584 1 .O1 | 12.00 144. 00 . 02 
0 SES SS SS See 26, 246 | 18| %.07 | -25.39 1, 164. 00 10.04 
Maryland & 
AAT OE ARS HL Ug! Pie oe Enh ies! y een 
*  St ew epee  atiapeap tnthie nance aeaadadcodal 18, 583 12 .06 | 12.00 1, 800. 00 .10 
SE iin nan cvacoahdpetokbeliamaneen 823, 457 12| *%.06/212.00 1, 800. 00 10.10 
Minnesota - 
Wile DI iieiiseidii iiicnc nos ctdbcttadeansces 2S ee eee (1) RR. Sestones 
baka own cba cachdodimebdiswes 517, 785 ke (‘) SATS 9) 2 EGE 
Niobe hails soon oc can nt wos cesudaucitetes 286, 721 Ey RRP eee (‘) a ERE 
fs EES RE ESE 204, 596 ge Weer (’) —  wiers ae 
EN cans dhdincdnbiwendnpettied 24, 753 a SSS: (‘) ae SE ee 
ii cnnctedieiaibinnrenatabtved 1, 067, 702 | SER (1) ©. ..pewmeals 
Montana 
eS TS renee ee 6, 654 16 -24|) 25.00 5, 600. 00 84 
Dennen ann dxpriedinese>aihous 8, 543 3 04] 15.00 225. 00 . 03 
ee 9, 006 9 -10| 15.00 1, 800. 00 . 20 
ON 2 TE Es Ea he FRE 12, 571 21 -17| 15.00 3, 322. 50 . 26 
a eg 4, 136 4 -10 | 10.00 205. 00 - 05 
tit nweninitneh>+anjiinnnsstudinnnd 41, 146 67 -16 | 20.00 12, 000. 00 29 
) el CaS Bees 5, 553 7 -13 | 14.00 1, 800. 00 .32 
5 ell ee Re ae SP Ra 9, 881 17 .17 | 212. 48 2, 545. 00 . 26 
i 16, 293 33 .20| 15.00 5, 685. 00 35 
PU csi is wendinnnccauibitiies 4, 568 3 .07' 15.83 550. 00 -12 
' No pensions paid in 1930. 
‘ca on basis of number of pensioners and amount paid in pensions, 
mon 
715 months ending Mar. 1, 1931. 
* Not reported. , 


* Based upon counties reporting pensioners. 
10 Based upon counties reporting amount spent in pensions, 
4 System does not go into effect until Jan. 1, 1932. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND COST OF PENSIONS, 1930, BY STATE AND 
COUN TY—Continued : 











— a, 


i —— 


| Pensioners Pensions paid, 1939 


= 
State and county Popula- Per \nnual 
tion, 1930 cent of RA | Cost per 
* n Capita 
u 
ation | of Pop. 
ulation 





Montana—C ontinued 


Flathead 
Gallatin 


BEES 


si! 


nS 
SYeRRR RH 
S2e 


oe 
Noo 


uses 


Bako SReEwoaokS 
NNN PND 


+ 


~ 
ne 
— 
— 
— 


- 


SSS SSESSSSSESESNE 


~ S528 
: 


3, 495. 00 
1, 025. 00 
7, 036. 00 
272. 00 
900. 00 
3, 240. 00 
4, 252. 00 
2, 500. 00 
19, 100. 25 
1, 620. 00 
845. 00 
; ie " 3, 275. 00 
‘Treasure ____- pis ia cab SSeS ee Chew aa i 180. 00 
Valley i ; 13 4, 690. 00 
Wheatland 7 ‘ . 1, 515. 00 








, 149, 100. 02 











| 
900. 00 | 1. 35 
900.00 | 191.35 











Chautauqua 
Dunkirk 


180 
140 
199 

43 
184 
Plattsburg 40 
Columbia 229 


1 No pensions paid in 1930. 

2 Computed on basis of number of pensioners and amount paid in pensions. 
8 Not reported. 

* Based upon counties reporting pensioners. 

10 Based — counties reporting amount spent in pensions. 

12 Year ending Jan. 31, 1931. 

13 Year ending July, 1930. 

14 Data are as of May 1, 1931. 

15 Population of city or cities named. 
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TABLE 4. ~NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND COST OF PENSIONS, 1930, BY STATE AND 















































COUNTY—Continued 
| 
Pensioners Pensions paid, 1930 
| Aver- —— 
age 

State and county B tng Per | pen- A mueel 

e's Num- | cent of sion per} 4 ee 

Amount capita 

ber pu- | month of pop- 

ation ulation 

New York—Continued 

Cortland .------------------------------------ 15 16, 666 51 31 8 | eee Soe es see 
Cortland. ---- Chi uishinabtabvr aon atabens 15, 043 48 Pe f ) ee Seen 
oe ae Os es Ae es ae ek ee 41, 163 272 . i * ° See 
Dutchess de man a belit abkvede nhampwan egbee 15 §3, 241 266 - 50 8 eee re ee 
EE ESE ESS ee OE he 11, 933 73 - 61 2 | Sa RE se a 
SE ee ear e eee 40, 288 204 5 See * . 2 eee Nese 
| inion ne nein cdawesndenecnpentnes 762, 408 551 . 07 hee Sere 
dan bandos ediencseanesecouthee 33, 959 255 me Sf ee Fe ae 
RE acestendctibendcaptcwnnccscinsts 45, 694 364 S Le S| gf Sree fs eee 
<1 ROpRRRRERERREREOIIeS ET SY a Sot tf Raeoemnne le gears 
Sinton dshsanco<bJdncsersciiio 15 27, 093 73 = Fay Tt Eee eT Pe 
a ak aol alli atl aa 17, 375 63 RR deen io te e 
ME ihie Wa wccecsesncksicrccavenusdanes 25, 808 135 . 52 A 4 Sy See 
RE ddlnenndnbncetncashasuone SU 56 3, 929 10 Se FS ee eee 6 ORES 
iid atiinicdtnnwnnsccwasi _...| 64,006 173 , Me) | Sea listen 
ae a hie 83, 574 495 fo | MenpeeeReet Saree 
SoS Sa a eee 23, 447 113 <5 | (aR Tae 
RE 6 soo dnt obininutanccemasipiinee 37, 560 89 . 23 pS eT ee ek 
i 5 ca ceenatidlibee 39, 790 190 Yim » ee a Se 
cing tbbabidwe tums rondelicas 423, 881 644 Ste = | ee eee AEE | 
se 60, 076 201 SS * . RASS RRR 
OE ee ae see 425 St RSet aes BANS. 
New York (greater New York)-_..-.-..-------- 6, 930, 446 | 15, 878 i et ee FS Fe 
EER, S.C cola sie asdcwundaduaius- 15 126, 169 218 eS | eee eee A 
SS ES REE SEE: © ER pen as Peace 23, 160 104 . 45 DE itiicinnninenbieseeecee 
RS GES A en a 15196, 613 407 -21 Xf Sees ee ae. 
os i i calicatdneee cabs 2, 150 1 . SL eee res. sree 
is. crip euncwntpicwiaceacwnap 15 82, 280 225 SS 5 9 es wees o 
in de cgdbvadackehlawwicdimammnipare 209, 326 419 2 2s 63g SV er cee 
Ss oo. ol, Mica dp eaimaonbblenes 54, 276 232 . 43 Se eee 
AS os) Balen coltwens 15 99, 108 512 eS Sarees.) he eee 
ec Ne baad 31, 275 181 Gu PO Pee oi Les 
Se SS a cE eS eae 28, 795 129 45 Sf DS ee Ce ade 
EE ola oo ssrdi ebebnwep chee sccumbesus 15 34, 531 248 ote NE RS MeN Semen eo 
Re na cakituuhieabdiatecedseckbe 12, 462 79 SA GD Be citrine wcccnthccceen 
Ti i i awusGmeaine 22, 652 129 gi h SE eine nie <sacdecccakne 
ae eens apeete 46, 710 269 % pie | | See ewes oe 
DE di cink ss cet daw ee a dbewn un goecona 13, 744 42 pee See les oe book cee 
ET SSS Ree tener 119, 781 742 CS 9 | a Serre 
tA EE RR Na TERE BA EL 59, 599 148 . 25 TS SS Seat ae 
wo cached ancl IE 90, 960 377 RRR - fae tee eee 
i, . ceccnnsukcsnueswlueueued 50, 145 327 Sa 5 Aiea iG aA Vat 
TE SR 8 SR oF 13, 169 73 te 
iE SER E S aig 29, 329 80 ne 
TG IIR a Se BR, ep oes 95, 692 176 ee ) Se 
ESSERE SPS epee 19, 667 149 age) ARSC ES 5c Sa 
nnn. aca camasovemddeddanae 12, 909 OS me tA Ce. ia ae 
ee ncmeubbaowaete 24, 983 157 ToL ° DEAS <<iere ern 
EE cis, on dinctniantnadindinndnazaed 82, 671 466 S lS Y tee eeeepere ear. oe 
ES a TE RS SL hehe REI EE 161, 055 187 SY 4 5 AE oe 
EE ee eee ome 35, 272 102 + Lit | = Cee wees Mee Srp ot 
os Jee x SA EAS RRR As RB oS 25, 480 251 * Aa . 3 eee Ceene pe ciee 
» NP er eee s eee 20, 782 98 YY kh 6: | Oa RES baeRetsS C 
ee 20, 708 116 Ree 2 | ees ee ae 
ee So sews db le 52, 067 357 EME Mes cen Se Se 
le 28, 088 127 * 3 * | OOeeerrnees Perr Ne 
et LoS cncceakpasadoecepope 15, 643 100 ' 230 = 9 oI Hag cuee nae 
EST Fe REET Pe Cae T See ea ee 18, 531 55 , phe fy eee ete re 
Tac conenesidvnmnekdoseatois 46, 482 244 ef 1 RES Gite 
tc ns concbanpinnibeogendniiaaie 49, 995 277 S (i | 2 wee oe. Boe 
le SE aS a A 520, 947 348 ye + a ae PES ae 
eid cencecnceccona 28, 764 109 K oye | Veena Dee Un 
I I a ei, insite bem ciinis 16, 848 127 75 _ hPL PS. PERSE Le 
yp. NEES FE RES MUSED OPES See pee 12, 588, 066 | 23, 437 eh fe le Sa SEE ae a | Saieanens 

' Based upon counties reporting number of pensioners. 


Population, exclusive of city or cities named. 


‘6 County and city welfare districts. 


58726°—31—_—_2 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND COST OF PENSIONS, 1930, BY STAT 
COUNT Y—Continued TAB 


Salt Lake 
San Juan 
San 
Uta 


Langlade 
Milwaukee 
Outagamie 


Winnebago 
Wood 


Total (9)____- Remo eRe iid Ree 


Big Horn 





State and county 


lation, 
1930 


Pensioners 





Per 
cent 
of pop- 
ulation 


Pensions paid, 


Amount 





Wyoming 


Fremont........___- 
SEs 
as aS 


Teton 





5, 136 
17, 798 
8, 263 
4, 642 
1,813 
8, 605 
9, 945 
2, 536 
194, 102 
3, 496 
16, 022 
49, 021 
52, 172 





373, 551 





46, 583 
63, 277 
54, 455 
21, 544 
725, 263 
62, 790 
8, 878 
76, 622 
37, 865 





1, 097, 277 


12, 041 
11, 222 
10, 490 
26, 845 
9, 695 
2, 003 
6, 572 














9, O12. 55 
1, 780. Of 
(') 

372. 
() 
1, 054. 


1930 


a, 


\nnual 


( St Der 


Capita 
of POp- 


lation 


ae, 


$0. 44 
at 


m4 
63 
47 


12 





78, 868 y 3 213. 21 | 12, 678, 58 














1No Pensions paid in 1930. 

2 Computed on basis of number of pensioners and amount paid in pensions. 
* Based upon counties reporting pensioners. 

10 Based upon counties reporting amount-spent in pensions. 

17 Year ending November, 1930. 

18 § months. 

19 Preliminary figures, subject to slight revision. 


Table 5 shows for counties for which the bureau has comparable 
data, the proportion of pensioners and the per capita cost in 1930 J ke 
and in 1928 when the bureau’s previous survey was made. Me 

Of the 45 counties covered by the table, in 33 the proportion of pen- 9 
sioners had increased in 1930 as compared with 1928, in 8 it had 
decreased, in 2 there was no change, while in 2 counties no persons 
were aided in 1930. 

Per capita costs rose in 29 counties, declined in 11 counties, and 
showed no change in 2 counties. In most cases the increase in costs 
was very slight, but in 9 counties the cost more than doubled. 
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TABLE 3- —PER CENT OF PRE Sr Yo R CAPITA COST OF PENSIONS, 1928 
193 








State and county 


Per cent 
| pensioners 
| formed of 
| populati8n 
| 








Per capita | 
cost 


State and county 


Per cent 
pensioners 
formed of 


population | 


Per capita 
cost 





1928 


| 1930 1928 | 1930 | 


Some 


0. 10 


| 1928 


0. 17 











—_— 


Kentucky: Calloway - - -- 
Montana. 
Beaverhead. ile Teg . 24 . 63 
Blaine. 21-3 Gab 543 | .04}; .10| .08 
Carbe@. ...<-a.05 aie . 21 17 | . 34 . 21 
Cascade - . Ss ear . 16 : oan Ct oes se 
CusteE coats 3! (*) . 56 | RS a ane . 30 
Daniels-_-- - oul sae T ee 3: Richland ___- . 02 
Dawson. ..<----- 13 |. -. 47 Roosevelt .O1 
Fallon. -_- rer aa . 07. Rosebud 2 
Flathead - 1 s3til) ee wa Sanders - - .35 
Gallatin - 14; .18 Saver Bew..........| .18 
Glacier - - Sewkal at aan Stillwater . 03 
Golden Valley. 47 . 38 Sweet Grass «15 
Granite- .-- SEOPRESS Hy . 60 Toole___- . 09 
RRS ts OP, eR — . 06 
leet a.<.-...-| ae the Valley. .18 
Judith Basin _ . 02 . 02 Wheatland - .19 
A -07) .08 Nevada: Nye . 28 
Lewi is and Clark .48 | .53 Wisconsin: 
jF ) MESURS OTE ee .32 . 25 
OS SE Se ol 15 
Meagher - - -- 31 | .44 . 24 
Mineral - - .43 | .92 .10 


$0. 41 Montana—Continued. 
Musselshell -_- 
Park : 
Petroleum 


0. 14 
15 
-15 








Outagamie 

















Wood- 








1 System discontinued. 2 One-third paid by State. 

Table 6 shows aggregate figures for those States whose pension laws 
were in Operation as early as 1928. It shows that the number of 
adopting counties mcreased by about one-ninth in the 2-year interval, 
the number of pensioners nearly doubled, and the amount spent in 
pensions rose about 50 per cent. 


TABLE 6.—COMPARATIVE DEVELOPMEN 
1930, BY 


‘T OF OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEMS, 1928 AND 
STATES 








| 


| Number of 
| counties 

with pen- | 
sion system 


Amount spent in | 
pensions 


Number of 
pensioners 


Average pen- 
sion 





1928 








$120 


132, 575 
1 1, 680 
66, 185 


7 208, 624 














5 1, 003 


6 1,913 




















'1 county. 
22 counties, 


3 43 counties. 
4 42 counties. 


5 50 counties. 
6 55 counties. 


7 51 counties. 
8 54 counties. 
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Pension Situation in Individual States 


California.—Although the California law has been in effect only q 
little over a year, it is mandatory and has been put into force over 
practically the entire State. 

Most of the reports express satisfaction with the results of the lay 
thus far, but a number of others show the counties as still reserving 
judgment on the subject. Certain minor difficulties are noted, such as 
difficulty in obtaining proof of age or of marriage. 

One report points out that under the practice in that county the 
amount of aid allowed is determined from the amount earned dur- 
ing the 12 months previous to application. ‘‘Some of the applicants 
who earned the maximum amount of $1 per day for the 12 months 
previous are, at the time of applying, down and out, but are not allow- 
ed the pension until they are down and outers for one year. I do 
not think this is so good.” 

Another is of the opinion that the maximum is insufficient, and 
another that it is ‘‘too low for some types of persons and com- 
munities.” 

One county welfare agent is of the opinion that the amount paid 
out in aid the past year was unusually large due to economic condi- 
tions; ‘“‘under ordinary conditions the children of many of these old 
people could assist them without outside assistance.” : 

Several reports express the feeling, noted also in reports from other 
States, that the law enables the children to evade their responsibility 
for the support of the parents, others that the law permits payment of 
aid to undeserving and shiftless persons. Another adds that not only 
do relatives feel relieved of responsibility, but employers, also, ‘no 
longer keep elderly persons on the pay roll, expecting public funds to 
provide. A social insurance system would work out a much sounder 
public policy, it seems.’’ Another, expressing the opinion that the 
present form of aid under the law discourages thrift, suggests that 
‘“‘A form of insurance whereby an individual during years of earning 
ability should contribute to a fund from which he may derive benefits 
when incapacitated, would be satisfactory.” 

Colorado.—As Table 6 shows, almost no progress has been made in 
Colorado in respect to putting the old-age pension law into effect, 
although the law was passed in 1927. One report stated, ‘the law in 
Colorado is merely a name,” and another expressed the opinion that 
the ‘‘ Federal or State Government must supervise this for it to bea 
success.”” The counties are caring for their poor either at the alms- 
house or through the poor fund. One report expressed the opinion 
that the present law offers no advantage over the old system. ‘‘ Where 
adopted it requires making an extra levy for that purpose, making 
one more fund for the county treasurer to make distribution of the 
proportionate amount of all tax collections, and serves no purpose 
that could not be taken care of from the poor fund.” 

As the 1931 legislature has passed an amendment to the law, making 
the adoption of the old-age pension system mandatory, a more rapid 
development may be expected to be shown. 

Kentucky.—Kentucky is another State in which little has been done 
to put the old-age pension system into effect, although five years have 
elapsed since the passage of the act. Poverty or lack of county funds 
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seems to be the chief reason given for its nonadoption by the counties. 
County after county reports that it is unable to raise the money 
necessary for a general pension system, although a few cases are 
being cared for from the pauper funds. One judge reports that his 
county ‘‘has no money to pay anything.” 

Another county, which in 1930, spent some $4,000 for ‘‘charity”’ 
cases, reported that it expected to consider the adoption of the pen- 
sion system at its April, 1931, meeting. 

Maryland. —The chief progress made in Maryland since the bureau’s 
previous study is the adoption of the system by the city of Baltimore 
and by Talbot County. Baltimore has appropriated $50,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out the law, but no payments had been made up 
tothe middle of February, 1931. A letter received from the Baltimore 
Department of Legislative Reference stated that payments were 
being withheld pending action by the State Legislature on an amend- 
ment to the law simplifying the procedure for the payment of the 

ensions. 

; Montana.—A small gain is shown in Montana where 44 of the 56 
counties have put the system into operation. One of the counties, 
in which the system was in force in 1928, but in which an unfavorable 
opinion as to its value was expressed at that time, discontinued the 
plan in January, 1929, when the county ran out of funds. Two other 
counties, however, have adopted the system. 

In general the counties which have the system favor it, the opinions 


expressed as to the worth of the law ranging from a lukewarm indorse- 
ment (‘‘fairly satisfactory’’) to wholehearted praise (‘‘it works per- 
fect”). One enthusiastic report states that in that county they have 


found ‘‘no fault whatever” in the system; ‘‘the indigent continue to 
live at home without sense of shame incident to dependency and 
without loss of self-respect.” 

A very small proportion of the counties having the system express 
unfavorable opinions. One county auditor feels that the law con- 
tributes to delinquency of the children in respect to caring for 
their parents: ‘‘It seems that children are becoming more and more 
irresponsible in caring for their parents and think only that $25 is 
so much more money that they don’t have to foot up.” Another 
expresses a similar opinion: ‘‘Public in general believes it should be 
paid them whether dependent or not, at qualifying age. Relatives 
legally responsible for pensioners’ support shirk their duty.”” Another 
“can not see any particular benefits” from the system and thinks it 
“gives the wrong impression to a great many.” A third report 
— the opinion that ‘‘on receiving pensions many of the hardy 
old persons vease to make any effort for theirown support. Many old 
persons are attracted to this State and live until they become eligible 
for old-age pensions and take advantage of it.’”’ Another feels that 
the system ‘‘ penalizes frugality.” 

Nevada.—No progress has been made since 1928 in the adoption of 
the pension system in Nevada. In 1928 two counties had adopted 
the system, one of which was paying pensions out of funds accumulated 
e to adoption and the other had at that time made no payments. 

he second of these has abandoned the system and the first has failed 
to reply to the bureau’s inquiry, so that the situation in that county 
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at present is not known. A third county has recently adopted the 
system. 

Many of the counties reporting have systems of mothers’ pensions 
and indigent allowances, and have evidently failed to find any ad- 
vantages offered by the old-age pension law. 

Utah.—The Utah law was passed in 1929. Thirteen of the 25 coun- 
ties from which reports were received have adopted the system. These 
13 adopting counties are the more populous, ones containing together 
nearly three-fourths of the whole population of the State. Although 
the majority of the adopting counties have had the system only a 
short time, its operation appears to be satisfactory in most cases; the 
report from the largest county in the State expresses the opinion that 
the awards under the law have been too small. Another report 
states: “‘We feel that it has worked out very successfully down here 
and done a great deal of good.” 

Wyoming.—The Wyoming law also was passed in 1929. Although 
it is mandatory, nevertheless, only 7 of the 21 counties reporting 
have adopted the system. The majority of those which have not 
adopted the plan state that the reason was that the county had no 
funds for the purpose and the law contained no provision as to how 
the money should be raised.° 


* This situation has been remedied by a 1931amendment, authorizing a specific levy for pension pur)os: 








Child Labor Recommendations of White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection 


HE subject of the employment of children and young persons was 

taken up by the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, held in Washington, D. C., November 19-22, 1930, 
through its Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor, of 
which Anne §S. Davis, director, vocational guidance bureau, Chicago 
Board of Education, was chairman. The child-labor section of this 
committee, of which Ellen Nathalie Matthews, director of the indus- 
trial division of the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, was chairman, was divided into four subcommittees: 
(1) Subcommittee on the employment of children in nonagricultural 
occupations (Julia C. Lathrop, chairman); (2) subcommittee on em- 
ployment of children in agriculture (Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
chairman of the National Child Labor Committee, chairman); (3) sub- 
committee on hazardous occupations, industrial accidents, and work- 
men’s compensation for injured minors (Fred M. Wilcox, chairman of 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, chairman); and (4) subcom- 
mittee on administrative problems with reference to laws affecting 
the employment of minors (Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner, 
New York State Department of Labor, chairman). Following are 
the summarized recommendations of these four subcommittees as 
presented to the conference, which have recently become available. 
The detailed reports of these subcommittees and their recommen- 
dations will, it is expected, be published later in the complete reports 
of the White House conference. 


Recommendations of Committee 


In oRDER that children and young persons may be protected against 
the dangers of premature employment and employment under adverse 
conditions, certain economic, social, and educational measures are 
needed as well as adequate legislative restrictions and safeguards. 


Economic, Social, and Educational Measures 
Income and Unemployment 


INASMUCH as many child workers are from the families of unskilled 
and other low-paid wage earners, or, in the case of children in agricul- 
ture, are from farm families among whom the struggle for existence is 
most acute, and as the incomes of such families are for the most part 
below the income needed for any reasonable standard of living, child 
labor is plainly in a large measure a question of poverty. Itis urged, 
therefore, that special attention be directed toward the solution of 
such problems as adult unemployment, farm economics, and a living 
wage, since an income earned by the chief wage earner of the family 
sufficient to maintain a decent standard of living is basic to a normal 
May of the problem of child labor as of other problems of child 
Welfare, 
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Mothers’ Aid 


The children of widows form a small percentage of child workers 
The extension of systems of State aid to widows and dependent chij- 
dren in the form of mothers’ aid laws adequately administered and 
carrying aid sufficient in amount to enable such children to remain jn 
school up to the age of at least 16 years is recommended. Although 
almost all the States now have mothers’ aid laws, the maximum ex. 
penditure permitted by the laws of the great majority of them is too 
small to maintain an adequate standard of living, and the actual 
grants, owing to small appropriations, are frequently much less than 
the maximum amounts allowed by law. 


Scholarships 


The development of scholarship funds to enable children and young 
persons to remain in school who would otherwise be obliged to go to 
work is recommended. Such funds where established are frequently 
financed by private agencies and administered in cooperation with 
public-school officials, but they might be made a recognized item in 
the public-school budget. 


Special Educational Measures 


Numerous studies of working children have shown that causes 
connected with school have furnished for large proportions of young 
workers the chief motive in withdrawal from school to go to work. 
It is generally admitted that in spite of great and continuing improve- 
ments, the type of instruction and the school curricula provided are 
not yet sufficiently individualized to meet the abilities and needs of 
all pupils. Especially is this true in the case of pupils of somewhat 
inferior mental ability. Although some mentally superior children 
leave school for gainful employment at an early age, most studies have 
found that children who go to work have on the whole somewhat 
lower ratings on standard intelligence tests than those who remain 
in school. Unless special provisions are made for them, such dull 
children are likely to develop habits of failure, lose confidence in 
themselves and interest in school, and withdraw as soon as possible. 
Yet these children are often in greater need of supervision and protec- 
tion during early adolescence than those of better mental develop- 
ment. This committee therefore strongly urges as a child labor 
measure that some content of education that will mean real develop- 
ment for them be found and provided for children of this type during 
the years when they are most in need of guidance. 


Legislation 


UnpER present conditions it is believed to be in the public interest 
that general legislative standards be set up for all kinds of gainful 
employment of children, and that special consideration be given the 
legal regulation of certain employments, such as agriculture, industrial 
home work, street-work, employment outside of school hours, and 
theatrical work. Among special problems created by some of these 
kinds of work are problems involving interstate relations, as, for 
example, the problem of the migrant worker. 
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General Legislative Standards 


The committee recommends the following general standards for all 
kinds of nonagricultural employment with only such exceptions as 
are specially noted. 

A. Age minimum.—An age minimum of 16 years is advocated for 
employment in any occupation, except as noted below. More and 
more generally employers are indicating that they do not want child 
workers under 16, and more and more generally children are remain- 
ing in school up to that age. It is the minimum age recommended 
by physicians who have given special consideration to the subject of 
physical standards for children going to work, on the ground that 
employment during earlier years of adolescence is detrimental to 
health and normal physical development, the indispensable asset 
of the industrial worker. Studies of working children also have 
shown that physical defects are accentuated by the conditions of 
work and that young workers are more susceptible to disease and 
industrial poisons and more prone to accident than those of more 
mature years. 

Higher age minima should be set for physically or morally dangerous 
or injurious employments. ‘This is now done under the child labor 
laws of many States for specified occupations and industries, the 
prohibition of a few employments extending up to the age of 21 years. 

Where the 16-year minimum for full-time employment is adopted 
children between 14 and 16 might be permitted to work outside of 
school hours and during school vacations 1n a carefully restricted list 
of occupations. 

B. Educational minimum.—All children should be required to 
attend school full time for at least nine months, and in any case for 
the entire period in which the schools are in session, between the 
age at which compulsory school attendance begins and 16 years of 
age, unless physically or mentally incapacitated for attendance, and 
up to the age of 18, unless the minor is actually and legally employed 
or is a graduate from a 4-year high-school course. A 16-year muini- 
mum for leaving school for work would seem to make unnecessary a 
grade requirement, such as completion of the eighth grade, as a child 
who has not completed the eighth grade at 16 years of age probably 
is unable to do so. 

Particular consideration should be given the subject of public pro- 
vision of educational opportunities for employed youth, including 
continuation schools, cooperation with industry in vocational edu- 
cation, etc. 

C. Physical minimum.—aA child should not be allowed to go to 
work until he has had a physical examination by a public physician 
appointed for this purpose and has been found to be in sound health, 
of normal development for a child of his age, and physically fit to be 
employed in any occupation not prohibited by law. 

There should be periodical physical examinations of all working 
minors who are under 18 years of age. 

D. Hours of work—No minor under 18 years of age should be 
employed more than 8 hours a day, or more than 6 days a week, or 
more than 44 hours a week. When the 8-hour day was first estab- 
lished for children, this was shorter than the common working-day 
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for adults. Since the 8-hour day is now the standard for large nij- 
bers of adults, the question of a shorter working-day for minors 
between 16 and 18 years might well be considered. 

Night work (usually defined in child labor laws as between 7 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. or 6 p. m. and 7 a. m.) should be prohibited for minors 
under 18, except that boys between 16 and 18 might be permitted to 
work up to 10 p.m. Consideration should be directed to the exten- 
sion of the night-work prohibition for morally hazardous occupations 
past the age of 18, asis now done under some State child labor laws. 

E. Conditions of work.—Young workers should not be permitted 
to be employed in places and establishments that do not conform to 
generally recognized standards as to cleanliness, sanitation, and safety. 

F. Employment certificates—Employment certificates should be 
required for all employed minors under 18 years of age. 


Administration of Laws 


A system of issuance of employment certificates to minors should 
be developed which will insure that those not legally qualified to 
enter employment do not do so, but which is as simple as is consistent 
with complete protection of the minor from employment without 
the safeguards of the law. 

The enforcement of school attendance should be sufficiently effec- 
tive to keep in school all minors required by law to attend, up to the 
age when they are legally permitted to work, and after that age 
unless they are actually and fegall employed up to the age when they 
are no longer subject to the full-time attendance law, and should 
insure the attendance at classes of suitable content of temporarily 
unemployed minors of compulsory school-attendance age. Special 
attention should be devoted to the problems of school attendance of 
children in rural districts and of the education of the so-called migra- 
tory child workers. 

Such clear and definite legal standards should be set up by both 
child labor and compulsory school-attendance laws, without limita- 
tions and exemptions, and such correlation between school attendance 
and employment certificate requirements should be effected as will 
obviate the difficulties now resulting in many States from confused 
and defective legislation. 

Inspection of places of employment should be sufficiently frequent 
and thorough to obtain compliance on the part of employers with 
the legal provisions applying to minor wor ah igor to be 
voluntary but if necessary to be brought about by prosecutions and 
the imposition of penalties adequate to deter violations. The methods 
of inspection should be adapted to this work and appear to be best 
developed by the use of a special personnel in the State labor depart- 
ment for the enforcement of child labor and closely related laws, as 
those governing hours of labor of women. 

Official personnel qualified by education, experience, and training, 
adequately compensated and appointed under the merit system, should 
be provided in sufficient numbers for effective certificate issuance, 
school-attendance enforcement, and inspection. Supervision and 
assistance should be given by State agencies in the development of 
effective administration of each of these activities. 
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Minimum Wage 





































Although the United States Supreme Court has declared unconsti- 
tutional the fixing of mandatory minimum-wage rates for women, 
the decision does not apply to minors. The establishment of a 
minimum-wage scale for minors is recommended, in order that the 
industrial exploitation of children and young persons, at least so far 
as the remuneration for their work is concerned, may be prevented. 


Special Problems 


Agriculture—Although some regulation of the employment of 
children in agriculture by. the child-labor laws is advocated, the most 
effective approach to its control would seem to be the extension of 
school-attendance requirements for rural children. Special regula- 
tions in regard to schooling and living conditions also are necessary in 
the case of migrant agricultural workers. 

A. School attendance: Rural children should be afforded educa- 
tional opportunities equivalent to those afforded city children. The 
ages for compulsory attendance and the number of months’ attend- 
ance required should be uniform throughout the State. Certain 
minor adaptations of the school term to the needs of farm work may 
be permitted as a method of improving attendance, but this must not 
decrease the length of the school term, which in no case should fall 
below nine months. 

There should be no distinction in the enforcement of the school- 
attendance law for resident and nonresident or migratory children. 
B. Employment: No child under 16, resident or nonresident, should 
be permitted to be employed in agriculture whether at home or away 
fom home during the hours that the public schools are in session. 
Children under 14 should not be hired out for agricultural work, 
either independently or as part of a family group, employed on a 
contract basis or otherwise, except that children 12 to 14 years of age 
might be employed outside of school hours in light agricultural tasks 
involving work for only a few hours a day during a short season. 

The hours of work for children under 16 engaged in agricultural 
work but not on the home farm should be limited to an 8-hour day 
when school is not in session and, when school is in session, to a 
combined 8-hour day for work and school. 

Special attention should be given the subject of prohibition of 
employment about dangerous agricultural machinery. (See ‘‘ Hazard- 
ous occupations,”’ below.) 

Work permits, valid for the entire season, should be required for 
children under 16 engaged in agricultural work not on the home farm. 

Hazardous occupations.—In order to insure protection from occu- 
pational hazards for young workers it is urged that in every State the 
agencies responsible for the administration of child labor and work- 
men’s compensation laws develop a program for continuous study of 
all industrial injuries to minors under 18 years of age. Such a program 
should include compilation and publication of adequate annual sta- 
tisties of accidents; investigation of the causes of at least all serious 
injuries; education of employers in the special importance of pre- 
venting injuries to minors; and education of the public in the impor- 
tance, as measures of child protection, of suitable legislation deali 
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with the safety of all workers, of prohibition of the employment of 
young persons in dangerous occupations, and of compensation for 
injured minors. 

That this program may be as effective as possible from the point of 
view of the country as a whole, it is recommended that the States 
compile their statistics of accidents to minors on a comparable bh; asis, 
and that the Federal Government through the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor cooperate with the States by 
compiling and publishing annual statistics of industrial accidents to § 
minors in the different States, as is now done by the Children’s Bureay 
for other statistics relating to children, such as statistics of employ- 
ment certificates and of juvenile court cases. 

For the further protection of young workers from industrial 
hazards, it is oncutiok thant power be given to State labor departments 
to determine dangerous and injurious occupations and to prohibit 
minors’ employment therein. Our present body of knowledge of the 
hazards of the industries and occupations in which minors are em- 
payed | is so fragmentary and incomplete that a careful and compre- 

ensive study is recommended both of occupations in which minors 
are engaged and of those in which industrial hazards occur, and also 
of possible safeguards in such occupations in order that a scientific 
basis for such prohibitions may be found and that legislative prohi- 
bitions may be kept abreast of new industrial hazards. 

In view of the wide scope of the problem, affecting minor workers 
throughout the country, 1t is recommended that a continuing con- 
mittee be appointed, of which the members of the subcommittee on 
hazardous occupations, industrial accidents, and workmen’s compen- 
sation for injured minors might form a nucleus, to work in cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
and State departments of labor in studying all phases of the problem 
of protection of minor workers from dangerous and _ injurious| 
employments. _ 

Minors injured in industry are entitled to more adequate compen- 
sation than 1s now afforded under most State laws. Basic to a State 
program for the adequate compensation of such injured minors is a 
workmen’s compensation law which is liberal in its general provisions. 
With reference to provisions relating especially to minors, it is urged 
that in all States not yet having such laws legislation be passed 
providing : 

(1) That at least the employee’s future earning capacity be con- 
sidered as the basis on which compensation should be computed in the 
case of minors permanently disabled. 

(2) That minors illegally employed when injured should not only 
be brought under the workmen’s compensation law, but that in addi- 
tion provision should be made for the payment of extra compensation 
in such cases. 

The migrant worker—The migrant child worker creates special 
problems. Attention should be given to the subject of the general 
welfare of children in labor camps such as those operated in connection 
with industrialized agriculture and with canneries. All labor camps 
should be under the supervision of a State agency empowered to make 
and enforce regulations as to sanitation, etc. Special arrangements 
should be made under the public-school system for provision of schov! 
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of Mgfacilities for migrant children and for their attendance when schools 
or Mage in session. It is recommended that State aid be made available 
for districts unable to meet the expense involved. 
of Ma Industrial home work.—The manufacture of articles in the home 
es stould be prohibited. When the home is converted into a workshop 
is. Manot only do young children work under unfavorable conditions but 
of Mimily life also suffers. Prohibition of home work was recommended 
hy May the New York Factory Investigating Committee in 1913, and the 
to Mgict that the New York Commission to Examine Laws Relating to 
1 aaChild Welfare found in 1924 that the only excuse for ‘‘not now recom- 
y. nending the immediate complete prohibition of home work in 
' HBtenements”’ + was the fact that it has ‘“‘become so deeply intrenched 
ial @n the industrial life of the State that gradual elimination was all that 
its Mcould be expected” is worthy of consideration by other States in 
it @awnich the problem is not now one of large proportions but in which 
the system of industrial home work may be beginning or on the 
increase. 

Until home work is eliminated, all State labor laws should apply to 
industrial work of all kinds done in the home equally with factory 
york. Responsibility for compliance with the laws should be placed 
pon the manufacturer. A system of licensing of home workers 
through the State department of labor is recommended. 

Street work—The child labor law should contain a regulation 
ers applying specifically to newspaper selling and other undesirable forms 
m- q™oistreet work, as the general child labor law is not usually successfully 
on plied to street work. Newspaper selling has such undesirable 
atures as an occupation for children that a minimum age of 16 
should be considered ; if public opinion does not favor such a program 
ii prohibition, the regulation should set a minimum age of at leant 
4 years, should prohibit work during school hours and at night, and 
should limit the hours of work as in other employment outside of 
xhool hours. The work of newspaper carriers and of other employed 
street workers should come under the provisions of the general child 
ate Mubor law including those regulating employment outside of school 
s a tours of children between 14 and 16. 
ns. a Employment outside of school hours-—The employment of children 
red Mbetween 14 and 16 outside of school hours in a restricted list of employ- 
sed ments should be so limited that the hours in school and at work shall 
wt exceed eight a day. All other provisions of the child labor law 
should apply to such employment. 

Because employment outside of school hours, especially in street 
work, is frequently resorted to because of inadequate recreational 
facilities, it is urged that the public provide recreational and leisure- 
ime activities that will be available for all school children of com- 
ulsory school-attendance age. 

Theatrical exhibitions, etc——More information as to the extent, 
inds, and conditions of employment in theatrical performances and 
nlistment of public interest based on a better understanding of the 
ucts are needed, and surveys and studies are recommended. 

Uniform legislation would appear to be especially desirable as 
wards employment in theatrical exhibitions because of the inter- 
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'Manufacturing in Tenements, submitted by industrial commissioner to the Commission to Examine the 
iws Relating to Child Welfare, New York Department of Labor, p. 7, March and April, 1924. 
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state aspect of the employment of children in traveling companies 
An exchange of information on traveling children between lay 
enforcing and other interested agencies would be helpful in protectin, 
the children and developing standards. 


Equalization of Opportunity and Protection 


Tue task of the child labor section of this committee has been to se 
up certain standards for the health and protection of working chj 
dren. It has reaffirmed the conviction expressed in the earliest chil; 
labor legislation that education and freedom from premature toil 9 
hand in hand and must advance together, and it has given evidence 
to show that labor in immaturity thwarts normal physical develo 
ment. It was agreed that children under 16 should not be permitte¢ 
to leave school for work, and the boys and girls of 16 and 17 in indus 
trial employment should not be suffered to enter occupations know 
to be physically or morally hazardous, to work more than 8 hours 
day or 44 hours a week, or to work at night, and that minors should b 
given special protection from hazardous and injurious employment 
These standards, in the opinion of the committee, represent the leas 
that in the light of present knowledge and understanding of the ments 
and physical needs of the child and the adolescent should be done 
They should be looked upon as merely a point of departure for high 
goals which it is expected will be revealed through the constant! 
growing contributions of scientific research. 

The committee believes that progress toward such goals would | 
enormously facilitated by establishing a national minimum standar¢ 
The control of child labor with its corollary, the extension of educs 
tion, is one of the most important of the Nation’s efforts to realiz 
democracy, and as such it is of national importance -and concert 
For almost a hundred years the States have been regulating chil 
labor. Progress there has been. But this progress has been slo 
and uneven. Some States still fall far below others in the amount 
protection they afford. Grave injustice is seen in these inequalities 
injustice to children in States with low standards because they a 
deprived of equal opportunity with others for health, education, an 
immunity from injurious labor; injustice to employers in States wit 
high standards, since they must compete with employers whose labo 
costs are low because the labor is child labor; injustice to all the cit 
zens in both groups of States, since civic and economic progress 
hampered when the young are not equipped to become responsibl 
and productive members of society and since the mobility of popula 
tion characteristic of modern times brings many of the ill-equippe 
from States with low standards to those whose own standards a 


h. 
oT he sheer fact of this conference, under the auspices of the Preside 
of the United States, with its nation-wide membership, inspire 
confidence that means will be discovered to equalize opportunity an 
protection for all children in all the States. 















Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1930 


Summary 


ASIDE from the year 1928 the actual number of strikes reported 

in 1930 was fewer than for any other of the 15 years shown in 
ye present report. ‘There was also a much smaller number of work- 
involved than for any other year. The relative number of disputes 
id the relative number of workers involved for each year, 1916 to ° 
30, are shown in Table 1: 


LE 1.—RELATIVE NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED, 1916 
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pa Strike activity considered from the standpoint of the number of 
irdagorkers involved, was greatest in the coal mining, clothing, building, 
icammad textile industries. Over 90 per cent of the total number of per- 
lias reported on strike during 1930 are to be found in these four 
TrROUDpS. 

\i/@@ Industrial disputes continued to involve principally questions of 
lomm™mges, hours of employment, or recognition of the union. 

he results of strike settlements in 1930 showed a material loss to 
iployees as compared with 1929, there being 44 per cent in 1930 as 
unst 40 per cent in 1929 settled in favor of employers, while only 
}per cent in 1930 as against 29 per cent in 1929 were settled in 
vor of employees. The number of strikes in which a compromise 
ttlement was made in 1930 was 24 per cent as compared with 25 
cent in 1929. 

Table 19 shows that 41 per cent of all strikes ending in 1930 were 
mcluded within 6 days and 66 per cent within 14 days. 


Scope and Method of Obtaining Information 


INITIAL information regarding industrial disputes in the United 
ites is obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics chiefly from the 
owing sources: Labor papers and trade-union journals; trade 
modicals; lists of strikes issued by labor, trade, and other organiza- 
ms; clipping bureaus; daily papers from the most important 
justrial cities in the United States; and reports of the conciliation 
rvice of the United States Department of Labor. All leads ob- 
ned are verified either by correspondence or through the concilia- 
its of the Department of Labor or special agents of the Bureau of 
ibor Statistics. For the years 1926 to 1930, inclusive, data are 
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shown only for disputes involving six or more workers and lasting 
for one day or more, no distinction being made between strikes an( 
lockouts. 

Month of Occurrence 


TABLE 2 shows the number of disputes beginning in each month and 
in effect at the end of each month, the number of workers involved 
and the man-days lost, for the year 1930. The number of man-days 
lost is the product of the number of working-days idle multiplied py 
the number of workers involved. No attempt is made to discoun} 
this time nor does the bureau have any information as to whether the 
workers may have held other jobs during the strike period. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN, AND IN EFFECT AT END OF, FAcy 
MONTH IN 1930 
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Number of disputes volved in disputes : 
Number of 
Month | ‘agri a 
band In effect ore In effect | 1°St during 
Beainnine at end of —— at end of month 
month month 
January -.------------ --=-- na -------------- 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 184, 730 
PeeUaey .....2---...... ee eee , 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 438, 57) 
March. _.---.-- ~----=-- ne neqeeenneene----- 49 38 | 15, 017 5, 957 201, 17 
April. -..---------------------------------- 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 828 
May........-.---------------------------- 66 29 9, 329 4,386.' 185, 448 
PORNO... 22-22-22 -nenennnnesceeneenoe 59 34 14, O11 8, 311 144,117 
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jE EERE TAREE ASSETS 2 51 33 15, 902 7,131 | 142,73 
ane eee 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 | 208, 15 
October. - -.----------------------------- 47 36 10, 858 16,007 | 335, 916 
November-__-------------- seneensanesees: M4 29 4, 390 7,759 | 273, 608 
December. - --- et IBMAI TT ees 26 | 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 455 








In Table 3 the number of strikes beginning in each month of each 
year from 1916 to 1930, inclusive, is shown. Generally speaking, the 
period of greatest unrest as indicated by these figures occurs during 
the months of April and May. There are some exceptions, notably 
the year 1930 when a larger number of strikes occurred during the 
month of July. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH 




















Number of disputes beginning in— 
Year Month | otal 
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Re 94 89 83 161 161 108 103 123 104 77 63 45 90 | 1,30 
). pee 62 74 84 127 141 73 4 98 85 60 48 33 66 | 1,05 
aver 37 65 74 
ape 4s 52 41 2 
| aE 48 54 77 
aS 45 52 49 
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4,117 
1, 647 
2, 738 
8, 1M 
5, 916 
3, 608 
4, 455 
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Place of Occurrence of Disputes 
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TABLE 4 shows the number of disputes by States and geographical 
groups for each year of the 15-year period, 1916 to 1930. It is inter- 
esting to note that 80 per cent of the strikes of 1930 occurred in the 
ceographical group of States lying north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi River and 55 per cent took place in the four States, New 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. 


| paste 4.-NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATE AND 














State and section 1916 















| 
1917 | 


1918 


1919 


1920 
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1921 


1926 


















































~ Stl ne SE oS AOE 1 SWS) ee ye Fy Sita: 
2 RE ia Se ED: 4 ee Pa Ape soem See. 
pee RED 36, 1] = 7} 18} 7 i @:: @....... eed 
ro EE 112} 94) 102 120) 99 47} 29} 40| 34) 20) 16) 28) 14 
Colorado. . ....------------ 17 48 32 31) 22 27 3 5 10 5 5 5 —s 
Connestiont........-....-. 326, 178 92) 135° 128) 61 52) 26, 46 29| 27] 11) 13) 13 
oA Ca 10) 4 ae 2 3 
2 14, 5 4 
ee 4) Ga Ree 9 3 
RI. Ott se 29 2 
LPO > AEs aR | 8 ne AEP PS Te PPR Le EY 
ot i a aie 254 63 | 80 40| 52| 37 
EG EE FS REE 75| 73) 76 106 99} 61) 15) 35) 28} 45] 32) 16) 13] 34] 20 
pps BE eae ae 26, 65) 41/ #57) 47; #42) #+415| #147 #15) #12) #144 Oo 8 5 5 
a iat ep at a | 18 53) 41) 45 14 2 6UlhlUllUClUlUlUlOU OC 
| er <o *S8 ee aegae | 13) 38) 19) 26 22) 17/10), sa) 1) 1} 4} 7] 29 
SS Sea |} 8 39 2 51) 37] 2 8 16 7 U6FlU}lUlU CU UC 
a eae 30; 40, 36 40 22 2 11/ 7 6 10 «1| 3} 8} 7 7 
Maryland... ....-.---- _....| 48} 59 72) 41} 57) 27] #12] #19] 25 17] =%7 Of 8 13] 10 
Massachusetts............- 383) 353) 347| 396 377| 201) 139] 217) 97] 162} 113; 70) 95| 77] 45 
i “Se ae 71} 64 60; 84 63] 71; #18) 19] 10) 144 12 7 7 16) 14 
Minnesota........-------.- 30, 53| 40) #49 5O| 45) 9 14 #4 «5 Of 1 68 CO C6 
Mississippi... - - ORE he ba a ie ie ee PATS Se ae , RR 
SN ee | 97; 122) 105} 69 63] 54] 26] 27; 35) if} 9 14 8] 17) U1 
on ee iS aE 15) 77| 33| 2 16 21 .: ow fy 11) 4 3 2 4 7 
Wes dines coco 21} 2 ii; 17) 12 it S48 a> @ YO aeons 
Wetec ote ee ak / 1 Pe 2 7 5 4 1 3 1 | OS Sea ) a eS 
New Hampshire..........| 20) 20| 17] 34 32) 6 30) of 8 5 si 4 4 8} fl 
New Jersey.....----------- 417; 227; 138) 183) 145) 125} 71| 78] 92| 92) 84! 59) 46] 76) 55 
New Mexioo...............|----- = op Ri See ae ees sie Geis Brie A Oe Re 
eS ee 592) 711) 689) 536 600| 384! 202] 403] 281| 301) 216) 181| 131| 179) 149 
North Carolina............ | 8 7 14 22) al wl a 4} ta 7] 5 
US ees ae ee a 2 aS 4 s 2 1 | EE Soe. at > Ae 
rae 290| 279| 197| 237| 206) 167) 73) 65| 68) 73) 68] 21) 27] 41] 33 
Oklahoma.___.......______- | 94 35) 19] 32° 24 OF) €6©h}lhUctlCUcthl Cc 1)mhlCUc hlCUthCUCUC Cl 
Onn oes. | 23) 58} 18} 38; 22) 23] 8 15 13) #5 8 10 6 7 2 
Pennsylvania._............| 574} 494) 311| 280) 250) 222) 101] 234) 261| 184 162] 123) 113) 184/ 113 
Rhode Island..___.._.____- a 105| 53} 78 89} 42! 37) 25) 5| 25) 28] 23) 9 17] 10 
South Carolina.__._______- | a |b a ae a | ~ Ferewe cL ae: 2 
~<a s ii eee oe Om es Ei ciaeditctadl Se We pe UN 
Tennessee.._.........----- 26, 42; 26 .40) 27) @w s 7 wm 38 74 fff 
WH 5 fade obs. 28} 56| 41| 50; 73] 64 10] 15) 16 I «64 (CU8}l hU}l US} C6 
. SSS ane 3} 21) 14) 22) 14 6 1 7? a a a) ES 
\ ee 10 8 9} 13) 12 ee RD ee Set 4 oe 1 1 1 
Vee ee ste ian ark ee Ss Ss ee 
Washington...........____ 58} 294 130| 113) 69) 63| 22) 36 415 #415) 5 9 13] 10) 6 
West Virginia.._..._._____ 40| 64, 50| 63| #49] 2 si 2 23; 20 11) 3] 2) 13 
Wie. ou. tt 63} 57| 54 77| +#+68| 41; 21) 10) 15] #14 ©«6si| 3} 8 6 9 
Lae ae eae 2 5 4 6 " Foe 1 1 | TSE i Se 
a 4) 25 4) 21; 10) 19 27) 23 10) 12 8 10 1 
| 
United States 1______ 3, 758/4, 43/3, 347/3, 571 3, 2012, 381 1, 088)1, 553)1, 240/1, 3001, 032] 734} 629) 903| 653 
North of the Ohio and east | 
of the Mississippi... _- 3, 186/3, 034!2, 466)2, 678 2, 431/1, 607} 840/1, 249'1, 007/1, 091! 869] 587) 520] 728) 524 
South of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi... ___ _- 147| 309| 243| 278} 227) 186, 66, 71) 60| 51} 66) 49 18] 60) 60 
West of the Mississippi.___| 421/1,075| 634| 594) 623) 569] 155| 210) 163) 146; 89} 92| 81] 108| 68 
SY Sia | 4) 25 44 21; 10) 19 27) 23 10; 12) #8 6 10) 7 1 
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' Does not inelude strikes in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, and Virgin Islands. 
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In Table 5 it may be noted that New York City continues to shoy 
a much greater number of strikes than is reported for any other city 
In fact nearly 14 per cent of all strikes reported occurred in this city 
while Philadelphia, the next city of importance in the number 9 
strikes reported, shows but 5 per cent. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE DISPUTES o¢. 
CURRED IN ANY YEAR 


City 1918 ¢ 1921 | 1922 | 1923 














Baltimore, Md_-____-_-- 47 15 
Boston, Mass 43 
Bridgeport, Conn 2 
. _% & <a 8 
Chicago, Ill 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio - --___- 10 
Cleveland, Ohio 13 
Denver, Colo 2 
Detroit, Mich 

Fall River, Mass 
Hartford, Conn 
Holyoke, Mass 

Jersey City, N. J 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lynn, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis______- 
Newark, N. J 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 
Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa- 
Providence, R. I 
Rochester, N. Y-. 

San Francisco, Calif__- 
St. Louis, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton, N. J- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa____-_- 
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Youngstown, Ohio- -__- 





Sex of Warkers Involved 


TABLE 6 gives the number of disputes involving males, females, o 
both sexes, by years, 1916 to 1930: 


TABLE 6.—NU MBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY SEX OF EMPLOYEES 








4 


Number of disputes beginning in— 


Sex of rsons 
involved 


= 
1919 1921 | 1922 1924 | 1925 11927} 1928 1939 1930 








2, 818 676 450 |590 | 488 
Females only__- 90 88 30 22 23 15 | 22) 15 

§21 558 | 357 280 164 |291 | 1590 
Not reported - -- 203 47 57 69 =. 


3, 630 2, 385 |1, 112 1, 249 629 903 653 


















































Relation to Labor Unions 


AxsouT 83 per cent of workers reported as striking during the yea! 
1930 were members of some labor organization. This is a slight 
increase over 1929. Table 7 shows the number connected with unions, 
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showfghose not members of a union, those organized after the dispute began, 
’ cityffnixed union and nonunion, and those about which no information 
s city Mould be obtained in this particular, for the 15 years, 1916 to 1930. 


er of 
TABLE 7.—RELATION OF WORKERS TO LABOR UNIONS 










































































ES O¢. Number of disputes 
Relation of workers to JA Ria 
a union | | | 
7 1916 | 1917 | 1918 P| Wee 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927) 1928) 1929 1930 
29 1939 v ee a Saees! ee ee Cae re Betula 
~~ Miconnected with unions- - -_/2, 458 2, 392 1, ooal2, 03312, 506)2, 038 844 1, 265 1, 063/1,018) 823) 614) 534) 711) 539 
10 gMINot connected with unions) 446, 209} 362) 143| 137; 62, 37, 77, 69) 142 67| 66) 157, 93 
19 (Mmorganized after dispute 
1 |... Be WOGRO. cdbeomiee bese need 71, 55) 26 8 5 5 618) 1416} d19)s 16) 4d 
8 /eUnion and nonunion work- 
a2 | I GOB... . -Aeeeeieain hele canadien nk Shbane wal See SS A ee 12} 29 31) 38 15 5 4 15 6 
3MENot reported _..-.........- 814) 1, 794) 1, 062)1,424) 760) 280) 214) 164) 72) 87) 85) 32) 2ij-_--|..-- 
ll gre 
~~ hee cs sone hte elas vei cs Wi anaes Reo latte 1 SA, 38 1, 301) 1, 035) 734) 629 ay 653 
10 





ll Causes of Disputes 










In TABLE 8 are given the principal reasons productive of disputes. 
jhile some strikes occur because of unsatisfactory conditions, dis- 
harge of employees, etc., the actuating causes of almost all of them 
remain about the same, being wages, hours, or recognition of the 
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i fw . 
| Miunion by the employer. In 1930 there were 345 strikes, or 53. per 
| ‘Micent, which involved some question of wages. 
2 ] 
5 3 . 
| TABLE 8.—-PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR 
| = rn ——— > — renner —eeeesine ————— 
[. @ Number of disputes beginnirig in— 
3] 3 
i} 4 Cause of dispute ~ i ) i 
| j 1916 | 1917 | 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |1927]1928)1929)1930 
ee We 
‘tet ; } SE ae: ies att eas oe ry ia coe wi Gare 
Increase of wages__....-_-- 1, 301 1, srila, 30711, 11511, 420 120} 156, 445) 255) 277| 260) 142/ 98 101| 62 
Decrease of wages__.._____- 4 36} 36) 86 147| 896, 261| 49} 125] 117| 652) 57| 53, 72| 122 
Increase of wages and de- 
: crease of hours...........| 481] 378, 256) 578) 269) 34) 16) 658 29| 39) 43) 27) 75) 53 
S, OF BM Decrease of wages and in- 
ETS CEE Se Tg A La 77; =40)..-.. 4 1 1 1a 4 
Other causes involving 
Sh | .. Feces 96, 115) 93] 110) 121; 55) 76) 144 97| 101] 85) 113) 125) 62 
Y EES Recess ofheued........_. 113} 132] 791 117° 62] 2941 22 16 71 191 2 6 i 5 
— HB Increase of hours........_-- 7 «(18 6) 25 8 18 12 5 6 e- £23 
Other causes involving 
aS SGC ae o> ee Sky Be Bee. Mee :.... een 2 9} 5 2 8 
Recognition of unions__...- 404) 333) 241) 522) 308) 191) 137) 153 109} 117; 119| 71) 92) 120 
39 1930 HM Recognition and wages....| 93) 132) 79 87; 106) 10) 37 30| 11} 20) 22) 50) 24 
Recognition and hours__..- 20, 27; 16 #1 6} 14 3 | ee ee Ree 
~ BR Recognition, wages, and 
» | 438 et ie 56) 48 76, 45) ll; 8 25 4} 13) 7 14 26) 18 
) | 15 SR Recognition and other con- | 
1 | 150 Gietee sui... 423 74mW4iee 6 6 s gm YW 4 23 16 100: 5 
— (i “eneral conditions__....._- 68, 116; 93] 123) 116) 83; 72 89} 66) 47, 17) 95 30 
; | 653 ie Discharge of employees._..| 144 192} 163) 170, 45 44) 79 74, 61) 50 58) 41) 46 
Unfair products... .__._.. 7 1 5} 30) 27) 18 7 16 3} 67 CU 8 
—— Gee 33} 71) 35) 108| 67| 36) 33) 31 39] 29) 23) 8) 20 12 
Jurisdiction and protest...| 19} 21; 16] 16 20) 10) 10 13 17; 13) 33) 21) 28 
Other conditions... .____ 274, 374| 294) 223) 213) 192) 125) 31 175|..__| 75} 41) 47 
Not reported............-- 631) 792} 461] 250| 305; 163) 63) 83) 108) 1 or 2 bo 
ear | 3, 7904, 60,3, 26913, 000 3,411 2, 3851, 1121, 6581, 40}, 901 1, 035| 734| 629| 903) 653 
cht 
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Size of Disputes 


Tue number of disputes, classified according to the number 9} 
workers affected, is shown in Table 9, by years: 


TABLE 9.—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY CLASSIFIREp 
NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED : 











Number of disputes beginning in— 



























































Number in- ise eter hs 
volved | 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |1927)1928 1929 i939 
,) == ae 210 | 171 | 152} 186] 161 7 80 | 128] 125| 142 60 | 83 | 61 | 63! 6 
i ep @8.......i.. 355 | 304| 279] 297 | 322] 336] 128] 182] 120/| 167] 153 {158 |155 [iss | 14 
ORO 427 | 350| 343] 353 | 349| 287] 156] 206| 145 | 195] 105 |137 |126 |160 | j9; 
51 to 100____.._. 420| 361 | 357] 404| 367] 352| 150] 157] 114| 166] 124 |112/ 82 156 / x 
101 to 250______- 399 | 368 384| 494) 381 | 245| 144] 161] 119| 147] 119 106 | 71 [151 | or 
251 to 500___.__- 354 | 287 | 287] 356) 289| 164 91 | 135 93 | 97 96 | 60 | 47 | 86 | @% 
501 to 1,000_____| 241 | 194| 143] 217/| 145 | 103 61 78 81} 52 66 | 45 | 34/46! » 
1,001 to 10,000.__| 238 | 223 204| 332] 184] 133 61 | 119 78 43 58 | 31 | 49 | 52| 9 
Over 10,000_____ 23 68 17 54 19 15 16 5 13 3 2} 2} 4/11| 3 
Not reported - __|1, 122 |2, 124 |1,187 | 937 |1,194| 593 | 216 | 382] 361] 289/| 252 |___ 
| = oe a 
Total____- 3, 789 noes eos 3, 630 p= 2, 385 ‘es poe 1, 249 ‘oa 11,035 |734 (629 003 | 653 








In Table 10 are given, by years, the total number of disputes and 
the total as well as the average number of employees involved: 


TABLE 10.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR FOR WHICH NUMBER 
OF EMPLOYEES IS REPORTED, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER INVOLVED, 
1916 TO 1930 

















Disputes in which number of Disputes in which number of 
employees is reported employees is reported 
Year —— Year Average 
r number . number 
ee — of = em- _—— nia ved of| of em- 
employees ployees ~ | employees |  ployees 
putes per dis- putes per dis- 
pute pute 
RR tens > 2, 667 | 1, 599, 917 24. Sees 898 654, 641 74 
RS ee 2,325 | 1, 227, 254 J ¢ 3s Sees 1, 012 428, 416 4233 
ee Bee 2, 151 1, 239, 989 2 &. 783 329, 592 42 
Sr. 2, 665 4, 160, 348 5 2 2. Aas 734 349, 434 476 
i tsienavencteelinira 2,226 | 1, 463, 054 i eR aR etn 629 357, 145 568 
ae 1,785 | 1,099, 247 ik... rear 903 230, 463 256 
a TES eed 899 | 1,612, 562 % ge  seipesearrege 653 158, 114 242 
agar ae ngs + 1, 199 756, 584 631 


























The bureau has defined “establishment” as a working place and 
not as a company, since the term ‘‘company” frequently involves 
several separate and distinct units. Even with this definition, it 
is difficult to obtain accurate information on this point, but the best 
obtainable data are shown in Table 11, which follows. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1916 TO 1930 


TABLE 11.-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED 








-— 





| 


Number of disputes 
























































Establishments in- 
volved 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 |1927/1928/1929]1930 
ee. | 
(aoe _..-|8, 078 1 Mt '2, 136 11, 989 |1,071 | 745 {1,133 | 820 | 908 | 649 [453 |427 |639 | 460 
o |, elon 143 | 70) 142/ 86/ 113} 28| 56] 34] 60| 26/36] 24/38] 42 
ene Seas 73| 42] 99) 59] 94 17| 35] 23] 25] 23/18] 20/37] 12 
boy. oeneeeamereed 41/ 2! 50| 40} 62! #17] #15] #16| 24] 10/16/18] 9] 10 
EER. = | 18| 90] 52] 35| 43 9} 1] 17) 12] 14/14/17/| 46] 20 
RE TS BE | 403 | 327| 910! 426| 584| 104] 103| 84] 98] 94 163 | 95 [134 | 109 
Not reported....------ | 694 | 260| 232| 776| 418] 192| 201] 255| 184] 219| 34/|28/|.. |. 
Teed. cis. 4,450 3, 353 3, 630 (3, 411 |2, 385 |1, 112 |1, 553 |1, 249 |1, 301 |1, 035 794 - 903 | 653 
| | | | | 





Industries Involved in Labor Disputes 





AtrHouGH a much smaller number of workers was involved in 1930 
than in 1929, the building trades, clothing, mining, and textile indus- 
tries continue to occupy the most prominent position among the in- 


dustries shown. 


Iron and steel and stone work were the only two 


industries showing an increase in the number of workers affected, 
while shipbuilding and slaughtering and meat cuttin 
show no workers on strike in 1930. Details of selected’industries are 


given in Table 12: 


and packing 


TaBLE 12,—NUMBER OF PERSONS DIRECTLY INVOLVED IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





1929 AND 1930, BY SELECTED INDUSTRIES 








Industry | 1929 

















| 1930. | Industry 1929 | 1930 

De eG 358 kw oc, ose 44,198 | 25,529 || Printing and publishing... _______- 1, 564 160 
Ch 8 60, 540 | 54,177 || Shipbuilding.__.........._......-. 2P i....4... 
Forniéure..-......<-.. 2S eae SL 2, 917 891 || Slaughtering, meat cutting and 
ee. ee ae 915 940 ETRE ee Oe  * Se 

eo. Ls, wcicmwurinie diam 1, 403  £ & —_,._— RBS etiguls aigipelrtys 200 338 
LR atte ccnonsdmonvedl OE i nn dg aramrindena necesita 26,393 | 11, 553 
| ie le a SFR RS Ree eee 881 114 
Ms ot cca cnc diane 64, 202 | 35,403 || Transportation, steam and electric_| 2, 124 767 
Paper manufacturing--........---- 102 58 














The number of disputes in selected industry groups, by years, 1916 
to 1930, is shown in Table 13: 


TABLE 13.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS 














Industry a eg 

1916 
ee cd 394 
9) SSMS aaa 227 
OS Sa ae 50 
<_< RRS 72 
i" saa 34 
RT 44 
— AIRE 547 
SSS IS sia 
IRR 8 2 a 43 
Paper manufacturing -_............... 54 
ing and publishing... ........_.. 27 
Sig iuaiRepRheee 31 
Seog tering, meat cutting and pack- mt 

De enweteed 

BS ae eR TS 61 
TO RS TRE oT 261 
} “sd: MERRIER SERRE Spee 63 
Transportation, steam and electric....| 228 





~<a 





1917 


468 
495, 
43 


19 
299 
515 
355 

94 

41 

41 
106 


38 
247 
343 





1918 191911920 


434) 473 








Number of disputes 





452 
161 


39 
45 


2i1 
38 
241 





1921 1922/1923 
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The number of disputes by selected occupations is shown in Table 
14, for the years, 1916 to 1930: 


TABLE 14.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY YEAks 









































Number ef disputes 
Occupation | . _— 

1916 1917) 1918|1919) 1920) 1921 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1939 

= ee ~o re oe Sa ORES! See, Ss eo ee 
OEM on 81 |106 | 47 | 88 | 75| 99 | 24| 35| 72) 55) 14/ 8/10 7 | 
Sy eee es 23 | 44 | 28/31 | 22) 16) 4) 9] 3] 5] 41---- 6 | 
Boot and shoe workers__.........-.--- 45 | 38 | 50} 54 | 63 | 28 | 55 | 53 | 27 | 31 | 25 | 13 | 34) 53) 
fk EP Es 21 | 22 | 27 | 23 | 25| 24; 12}; 41/10; 6] 2) 2)| 2) 
Brick and tile workers_-______..-..---- |} 23} 9} 5116) 21); 12/| 14] 6] 8/13] 7] 1)- $| 9 
Building laborers and hod carriers._..| 54 | 74 | 27 | 49 | 90| 10) 7 | 39} 19 | 35 | 26 | 22/18 27 x» 
Carpenters. - __.-- in neeiaqunriaita 75 |101 | 81 | 96 | 73 | 49 20 | 22 | 34 | 50 | 27 | 22/| 35 48 
Chauffeurs and teamsters___.......--- 108 |164 (129 | 95 |130 | 43 | 20 | 51 | 39 | 44) 22/25) 16 62 yy 
Freight handlers and longshoremen.._ 158 |194 | 89 | 58 | 68 | 36 18 | 23/12; 10/ 7| 3) 1 4 ¢ 
og a a ee ee 41 | 23} 13} 9/ 11 2; 4/14] 7 | 8} 6/10; 4 2 
Hat and cap and fur workers- --_.---_- | 26 | 52 | 38 | 38 | 51 | 25 | 40 | 25} 34 25 | 32/19/12) 17; 2 
Inside wiremen.--.--..............-..-- | 32 | 33| 45/33) 51/29) 7| 9] 18/| 16] 17 12/10 46) » 
ON SS ee ee ae 257 (204 |207 (202 127 | 20; 8/13] 6j---.) 18 |----, 1 5 3 
I gon accccesachengpedeass 43 | 25 | 20; 61 | 78; 8| 3) 4/10! 8|10) 3| 6 7 4& 
Miners, coal __..........----.-------.-'373 |355 |162 |148 |161 | 87 | 44 |158 |177 | 99 | 78 | 60 | 83 53. 7% ( 
Molders- -_----- ~-=------------------!145 |156 {110 [181 [145 | 93 | 38 | 54) 29) 13] 21/12/15 14° 4g 
Painters pd pn hangers_........-- | 46 | 45 | 61] 81 | 46 | 62 | 10) 20) 25 | 29) 22) 23 10 39 
Plumbers and steam fitters.........-.- | 53 | 53 | 72] 55 | 81 | 82 | 21 | 25| 42 | 55 | 38 | 28 | 23 57H i 
Rubber workers..___._........-....-. |38/19115]15/14| 3} 3] 7| 2} 6] 2| 2) 2 4. By 
Sheet-metal workers. -_........--.-.--- 23 | 33| 45] 19) 14) 82) 8/13/18; 9/18) 6 3 WW Ff 
Street railway employees--_.......--- 56 {118 |117 |110 | 81 | 12 | 19 | 21} 14 peamaiece) 3/| 2/| 2 
Structural-iron workers__..........--- 23 | 16} 20] 15 | 32) 5| 6] 18] 13} 16) 12] 10) 13) 28) 
RE REE ee Se ee Oa eer 38 | 59 | 51 | 70 | 42) 58 | 19 | 32] 11 | 22) 16) 14) 6 3 , 

i 

















Table 15 shows the number of disputes ending each month, for each 
year, 1916 to 1930: 


TABLE 15.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH MONTH 
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Number of disputes ending in— " 
Year Month Potal - 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr.| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee.} not 
Stated 

SP est fe: 132 176 292 | 337; 216; 200; 217 223 17 156 7 131 | 2,448 

EE Se: lil 94 159 198 223 | 172 157 156 | 201 177 122 132 172 | 2,074 

SY 105 | 125| 168; 208; 261; 223; 211 | 207} 175) 147] 117] 166 85 | 2, 1% 

eee 122; 113} 128] 144} 226; 195| 207| 252 194} 147] 120 133 | 2, 220 
REE ft 85} 129; 197| 200; 188; 191] 157] 155] 117 72 60 237 | 1,872 - 
NS 64 61 106 102 222 171 144 141 91 81 65 46 232 | 1,52 TT 
_ eae 42 39 37 37 77 6&2 58 65 70 58 61 53 92; 7 i 
ew eT 54 78 | 144] 182; 114] 121 85 85 95 57 36 62 | 1,14 19 
6... ea 78 92 90; 129; 109 83 62 55 69 47 43 33} 9m 19 
1925_- ak Je 66 65; 110; 131 93 71} 111 81 92 57 34 10 | 19 
.:;- 0. at: = 62 76; 111 73 60 77 77 59 51 37 18 | 7 19 
Sa Fe 38 51 64 80 82 88 65 54 37 35 639 19 
in} ntti ds 41 57 52 70 72| 654 58 59 60 53 48 32 650 19 

Sa 43 55 75] 101; 95); 89 84 88 92 87 60 44}. 913 
Se 45 33 51 61 78 54 82 48 61 55 51 48 i ~ 














Termination of Disputes by Result 


TABLE 16 shows the number of disputes ending each year, classified 
by results. For example, 294 or 44 per cent of all disputes reported 
ending in 1930 were settled in favor of employers, 167 or 25 per cet! 
in favor of employees, and 159 or 24 per cent resulted in compromise. 
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Jurisdictional and protest strikes have increased to such an extent 
in recent years that it is felt that the number of such disputes may 
prove interesting, and for this reason such strikes have been segre- 
gated in this table. A jurisdictional dispute is one in which trades 
or occupations are directly involved, one against another. As far 
as the employer is concerned, they are often more disastrous than the 
dispute in which he is immediately affected. A protest strike is one 
which, as its name indicates, simply expresses dislike for some rule, 
executive, or condition. It is usually of very short duration and 
frequently is officially unauthorized. 


TABLE 16.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR 








Number of disputes ending in— 









































Result oth 
| | oT 

| 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 |1924 192511928 1927 1928/1929! 1930 

In favor of employers_.-.-.-.--- 748} 395) 465) 687) 677) 701) 248) 368) 283) 253) 226) 169) 272) 367) 204 

In favor of employees-_--.---~--- 749) 631) 627) 627| 472) 256) 259, 403) 354| 349) 288) 235) 197) 267| 167 

Compromise.-_......------ ----| 777) 720) 691) 797) 448) 291) 105, 168) 138) 138) 147) 129) 160) 226) 159 
Employees returned pending 

erDitrattGh. iti dati nw anew an 73| 137| 204 6i 80; 16 46) 45) 51) 36) 29) 3) 3)... 

Jurisdictional and protest_.._.|.-__. roe Soe Se ER PR Sic See Se cee lt 

Not reported.....-..-----.--- 101; 191) 211) 59} 214) 198) 113) 160] 139) 198} 83) 77/110) 217) 320 

1 yo ee ee eee (2, 448/2, 074/2, 198)2, 220)1, 872) 1, 526) 741 1, 145 959 989) 7” 639) 7 913| 667 





























1 Results of 7 strikes undetermined. 
2? Results of 16 strikes undetermined. 
3} Results of 20 strikes undetermined. 


Duration of Disputes 
TABLE 17 shows the number of disputes ending each year, 1916 to 


1930, and their aggregate and average duration: 


TaBLE 17.-NUMBER OF DISPUTES FOR WHICH DURATION IS KNOWN, AND TOTAL 
AND AVERAGE DURATION 











Number Number 
of ong Ae Aver- oy hheiet Aver- 
<a , , putes for ota age y : , :. | pu ‘or ota age 
Y pedro ag which | duration! dura- ¥ a he ie a which | duration | dura- 
ee duration | (days) tion PD duration | (days) tion 
is re- (days) is re- (days) 
ported ported 
RR SS 2, 116 49, 680 ee ME is ota cabnseee 957 28, 588 30 
RON sie ck teal eh oa 1, 435 26, 981 je pee 879 23, 809 27 
en SS 1, 709 29, 895 Sea MG Rega 738 18, 805 25 
ee 1, 855 62, 930 0 eee 669 15, 865 24 
Se LS 1, 321 51, 893 _ 2 & eae 656 17, 997 27 
RR 1, 258 64, 231 51 - #2 eae 913 18, 507 20 
REY a eR re 580 21, 436 i Re ee 667 12, 292 18 
aS ae? os ath 968 23, 177 24 
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The classified period of duration of disputes by years is shown in 
Table 18: 


TABLE 18.—DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, BY CLASSIFIED PERIODS OF DURA TION 
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Number of disputes ending in— 
Duration ———_—_—_—_—_——__— 

1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 19041925 9 19271928 1929) 1939 
| 9; 

Less than 1 day-..---- 38 | 88 | 84 | 29/ 31 32 18 | 26 | 23 | 42 Bf = ae 
(> emanates lanai 141 | 196; 145| 76] 57] 27] 48] 82/ 42| 55/| 51 | 61 | 95 li39) % 
| nee 185 | 113| 171| 70| 64] 44] 39| 74/| 46| 52| 47/38/56] 72! 3 
IE ps slibiranernintstetil 147} 105| 127; 80| 54] 44! 27| 68/| 31| 62| 42/49] 50| 67) 5 
ee 125; 62} 111 78 | 51 47 | .23 | 66 | 46 | 39 | 32 | 22 | 39 | 46| % 
eS Be oe 131 56 | 72 74| 36 35 26 36 | 27 | 34 | 34) 201 27/44! 
6 Gays .......-....--.. 112; 65 | 67; 45| 44! 32] 18] 44| 30/ 26| 30] 45 | 44 | 48) 39 
DORE ctoddcccusucas 93; 95| 115| 69) 66| 45| 34{| 62/47] 47/| 48| 17] 14) 37| % 
a 86 29; 60; 72} 45! 30 19| 29 | 21 | 24) 13] 18/13/29) x 
| Se 50/ 31; 38; 33] 30 19 10} 26 | 14| 27 | 21] 19] 11 | 25) 49 
DI icincintivetnesnet 108; 43/| 58| 57| 31/| 44 15} 20/17] 23] 25] 18] 21/21) » 
«Sey ia 41 24 2/ 30/ 2! 19 5 16 | 17] 19} 12] 24/15/19) 15 
|, SRS 42; 39) 2] 2] 2/ 12 6 17| 6} 21] 10| 29/21/43! 4 
Re Ga aa 27 13 146; 30] 21; 14 10} 32/)12/ 14] 6] 16/12! 17! 19 
Es 64 40 49 42 40 25 9 36 | 26) 33} 19} 10} 7/15) 17 
15 to 18 days.....-.-.- 1448| 75{ 88] 113} 83! 76] 41 54 | 39 | 60 | 34 | 30/36 | 42) 43 
19 to 21 days_..-.-.-.- 83/ 46/) 72) 95! 25) 49] 27] 39] 231 47| 20/ 21/13) 20! 4 
22 to 24 days.._....--. 40; 2] 40] 51] 41 16 15 12 | 17 | 36 | 20} 18] 12/ 19) 4: 
25 to 28 days_.--...-.- 61 35 32 65 | 56 31 9 33 | 39 | 28 | 25 | 23 | 21 | 28! » 
29 to 31 days...-.-..-- 53 2%} 65 74/| 47, 43 9| 40/27 | 23| 25) 22/14/17) 14 
32 to 35 days_..-..---- Si Fi Bi 61 21 36; 13] 20) 23) 17) 25| 26) 9) 19) 15 
36 to 42 days..._------ 50 38 39 81 46 54; 14 14} 26| 2] 24] 19 21 | 26) 1 
43 to 49 days..-------_- 24 29 36 7 48 40; 14 13 | 26 | 18 | 22} 2 11/2) 
50 to 63 days...-.-.--- 53 | 37) 48| 124; 69! 86) 2| 24) 43 | 32{| 21 | 28 | 23/ 19/ 2 
64 to 77 days.....----- 40| 22 18| 72| 61 60| 18) 24 | 27 | 12) 15 | 16 | 12) 19} 1s 
78 to 91 days......---- 27 12; 17] 57| 41 61; 14 16/12} 9| 8| 5/14/13] 1 
92 to 200 days...-.-..-- 99/ 55| 35] 149| 125| 186| 51 25 | 55 | 39 | 25/15 | 30/| 25| 12 
Over 200 days....-...| 23 9} 2] 22; 46| 51} 15] 19/23/15] 5] 1/15! 7] 2 
Not reported. _...-.. 332 639 | 489 | 365| 551 | 268| 165] 178 174 /114 | 93 |___- a a: 
ST kcteecr ent 2, 448 (2, 074 |2, 198 |2, 220 1, 872 11, 526 | 741 [1,145 959 |989 |752 |639 |656 913 | 667 





Termination of Disputes as Related to Length 





Or THE 667 strikes terminated in 1930, there were 271 or 41 per cent, 
settled within 6 days and 438 or about two-thirds were settled within 
14 days. Of those settled in favor of employees or in which some gain 
was made by employees through a compromise, 125 or 38 per cent 
were settled within 6 days, while 224 or nearly 70 per cent were settled 
within 14 days. 

Further details as to termination of strikes by periods of duration 
may be followed in Table 19: 


TABLE 19.—_NUMBER OF STRIKES TERMINATED IN 1930, BY PERIOD OF DURATION 


























In favor of | In favor of 
Compro- | Otherwise ae 
Duration | of - ae of — mised settled Total 

I ese 2s ee ceed 125 86 39 21 ra 
SEES TE sf PREC ON a 60 37 62 8 167 
EER ENA peer nee eee 40 24 28 5 %7 
SD Gaye ana Ovet.......2..222. 0 nssscentesss 69 20 30 13 132 

Oi ins an cspindewtndivesaesasamen 294 167 159 47 667 
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Graphic Presentation of Disputes by Years and Month of Occurrence 


Tur relative number of disputes and of the employees involved 
therein in the years 1916 to 1930 is shown graphically in the following 
chart: 
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The number of industrial disputes beginning in each month in 1999 
and 1930 and the number of workers involved therein are showy, 
graphically in the following chart: 
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Disputes not Tabulated 


SIncE 1926, as stated at the beginning of this report, it has been 
the policy of the bureau to omit from tabulation all strikes involving 
less than six workers and also those of less than one day’s duration. 
A general summary of these strikes for the past year reveals that of 
those involving less than six workers, 9 occurred in the bakery trades, 
19 in the building trades, and 14 among theatrical or motion picture 
operators; 37 were scattered among 19 other trades. Of those lasting 
less than one day, 4 were in the building trades and 6 others in as 
many other trades. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF 





Policies and Practices for Stabilization of Employment in 
Retail Establishments 


PAMPHLET outlining the policies and practices introduced by 

some of the more progressive retailers to stabilize employment in 
their establishments has just been prepared for the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment and issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce. The pamphlet is intended for the 
guidance of other employers who may wish to introduce similar 
measures, for it is pointed out that “unemployment is one of the 
worst enemies of retail trade.” 

The outline is reproduced below. 


Plans for Employment Stabilization 
Basic Procedure 


IN SETTING up plans for employment stabilization, the following 
steps have been found desirable: 

(a) Survey individual and company needs thoroughly before 
taking action. 

(6) Consult with representatives of workers concerned to insure 
fairness to the individual worker in the application of policies under 
consideration. 

(c) Form a definite policy and state it clearly, either for use by the 
management or for general announcement. 

(d) Concentrate authority to see that the policy is followed. 

(e) Keep accurate and complete records of procedure for future 
guidance. | 

(f) Cooperate in the exchange of information with companies in 
the same community, industry, region, or affiliated group. 


Methods of Spreading Work 


Of the expedients now in general use, spreading work through 
part-time operations is recognized as among the most beneficial to all 
concerned. Instead of laying off personnel when business declines 
thousands of firms in all types of work are holding their forces close 
to normal strength by retaining part or all of their employees on 
part time without. reductions in wage rates. 

Although individuals earn less under this plan than with full-time 
pay, obviously their morale and purchasing power is higher than 
under the old policy of extensive lay-offs. ith the spreading of 
work a general practice, even though actual pay rolls do not mount 
much higher than under the old system, the wider distribution of 
wages together with strengthened morale is bound to be reflected in 
retail buying and generally better business. Firms participating in 
the movement stand to gain further through reduced turnover and 
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decreased training costs, and through a more efficient functioning 
made possible by the retention of a loyal and capable staff. 

The spreading of work may be undertaken not only by large de. 
partment stores and chain-store groups but also by establishments 
employing only a few persons. For small units, the added cost js 
likely to be unappreciable. In larger organizations, planning is more 
difficult and is likely to involve some extra costs in accounting and 
other overhead. However, it is believed that the direct gains wil! 
compensate in most cases, aside from indirect benefits arising from 
the fact that every employee is a retail customer. 

In spreading work, the practical problems being met by an indi- 
vidual retailer will vary widely in different types of merchandising, 
Working expedients include the following: 

(a) Reduction of overtime. 

(6) Use of staggered vacations or leaves of absence. 

(c) Rotation of days off. 

(d) Use of shorter shifts where store hours are long. 

(e) Rotation of shifts or individuals on the same job. 

(f) Transfer of employees between departments or branch stores 
to prevent lay-off. 

The first rule of procedure is that of fairness. When part-time 
operations are applied, the aim is to distribute work as evenly as 
possible among all employees. The extent of distribution depends 
partly upon whether the resultant earnings are consistent with 
reasonable standards of living. Half-time work usually is the lower 
limit. Efficiency on the job and the economic needs of individuals 
also are to be considered. 

To reduce hourly wages or commission rates for the purpose of 
further economies than may be gained by the spreading of work is to 
endanger employee morale. It has been found that when work has 
been divided without wage cuts, employees understand that their best 
interests are being served and cooperate cheerfully. To promote 
morale it is well to inform all employees who are to be retained that 
they need not worry about their jobs. 

In applying a system of spreading work, much of the apportion- 
ment can be on the basis of employee preference. After adjustments 
have been made on a voluntary basis, the balance of the spreading 
can be divided equitably through the staff. 

It is often desirable to discontinue deducting payments for bonuses, 
pensions, or savings from. employee earnings so that all earnings may 
be used for immediate purposes. 


Overtime and Contingent Force Adjustments ‘ 


Overtime and contingent forces are closely related problems which 
may be handled with a substantial saving under part-time operations. 
By working the part-time force longer hours and by a suitable con- 
centration of staggered shifts or individuals, it may be possible to 
meet most rush requirements without resorting to contingent force 
ee ie | b 

e responsibility of a store to its contingent personnel is to be 
Bada gy although less than that to pa Bom ecaara Rather 
than dismiss contingent workers, it may be desirable in some cases to 
fit these persons into the part-time system which has been developed 
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for the regular employees, especially when dismissal would be a 
ceyere hardship. As with the regular personnel, individual cases 
should be surveyed before dismissals are made. 

~ When hiring of contingent personnel is contemplated it may be 
preferable to permit regular employees, whose earnings have been 
reduced by part-time pay, to do work on the contingent force account 
in addition to their regular duties, paying them for this time at the 
same rate given to contingent workers for identical jobs. 


Broadening the Training of Employees 


Employment stabilization offers management an unusual oppor- 
tunity to broaden the training of personnel so that they may be 
capable of handling several kinds of jobs. .Keener interest of employ- 
ees in time of economic stress makes them more susceptible to oppor- 
tunities for increased knowledge of their vocation. 

Employees trained by rotation between jobs can give alert and 
intelligent service for such purposes as a flying squadron, members 
of which can handle purchases for special customers through several 
departments. Rotation is good training for floorwalkers. Flexi- 
bility of staff is of further advantage in case of unforeseen absences 
or resignations. 

Departments which bear a close relation to each other logically 
work into such planning. For example, a sales person handling 
draperies can easily learn the procedure for paper or yard goods. 
There are limits to rotation between types of work where methods 
and skills are not comparable and where a special skill may be lost 
through lack of practice unless switches between jobs are frequent. 


Maintenance, Improvement, and Expansion 


In taking up employment slack, consideration may be given to 
repair, modernization, replacement, improvement, and rearrange- 
ment; also expansion and new construction, financed from reserves 
or on credit. New cash registers or accounting machines, new light- 
ing systems, better show cases, better arrangement of departments, 
repainting, and redecorating, etc., may be considered. Where the 
business , outgrown its facilities, there is no better time than 
during a depression to bring the properties up to date by expan- 
sion of floor space, offices, warehouses, workshops, and creation of 
new departments, if these are financially feasible. Construction 
prices are lower and all types of labor are plentiful at such a time. 

For minor projects, members of the regular staff may do much of 
the work. For larger undertakings, the placing of contracts or 
hiring of men is a contribution to the purchasing power of the com- 
munity which sooner or later tends to come back to retailers. 


Keeping Adequate Stocks’ 


_ Retailers can contribute further to purchasing power by maintain- 
ing reasonable stocks of goods in so far as this is compatible with 
sound merchandising practice. Many industrial groups report that 
their output and employment is at a low ebb because of the hand-to- 
mouth buying habits which retailers have assumed during the de- 
pide On a falling market this practice acts to prevent inventory 
osses, but after wholesale prices have reached their low point, the 
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incentive is rather to buy. Too much stock supply or diversificat ion, 
of course, may be as serious a problem.as too little. 


Market Analysis and Advance Planning 


A thorough survey of market conditions gives a tangible basis for 
the amount of stock to be kept on hand. Although somewhat afield 
from the problem of direct employment, planned buying by retailers 
is of major importance in a national stabilization program and may 
contribute to a more even flow of production and distribution, thus 
reducing some of the seasonal peaks and valleys in the employment 
curve. 

During a depression, when a high quality of management is neces- 
sary to maintain sales and employment, changes in customer demands 
create a need for readjustments in many lines of merchandising. 
New management systems are easier to apply during slack periods 
than through a busy season. Systems of stock control, store budvet- 
ing, new methods of work, promotion of new goods, new styles, or new 
uses, elimination of unprofitable items or customers, etc., may be 
based on continuous merchandise surveys, direct analysis of customer 
orders, and close cooperation with manufacturers and trade organi- 


zations. 
Lay-off Procedure 
General Methods 


Hir-or-miss lay-offs, poor policy at any time, are even less war- 
ranted during a time of serious unemployment and impaired ein- 
ployee ag, Measures should first be taken to survey store and 

s 


employee needs in order to retain as many employees as economically 
possible. If staff reductions are too urgent to await this process, 
tentative lay-offs may be made, subject to reconsideration in the light 
of pay-roll analysis and personnel surveys. sae 

The problem may be somewhat simplified by first eliminating the 
hiring of new employees, finding persons willing to go on furlough 
without pay, and predating transfer to pension roll. _ . 

After this procedure has been carried as far as possible, where dis- 
missals are still unavoidable they should be based on a careful survey 
through analysis of available card records and through personal inter- 
views either in the employment office or by department suvervisors. 

Preferences may be made in relation to the following: 

(a) Ability and efficiency. 

(b) Lendth of service. 

(c) Economic needs—number of dependents, etc. 

Some authorities list detailed gradations of preference but arbi- 
trary procedure along these lines is difficult to lay down. Needs, 
conditions, and abilities of individuals vary so widely that, in so tar 
as possible, decisions should be based on the merits of each separate 
case, considered with the management’s best judgment in relation 
to the problem at hand. : oe 

It has been considered inadvisable, in seeking economies through 
dismissals, to lay off experienced employees and replace them by 
lower-paid persons from the organization or outside, since this has 
been found to disrupt morale and to lower the quality of customer 
service just when the highest standards are essential. 
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Dismissal Compensation 


There has been an increasing use of dismissal compensation in 
industry, usually in cases where conditions have demanded the per- 
manent separation of employees. In time of depression, when find- 
ing a new job is a slow process, adequate compensation is essential 
to prevent want. As much advance notice as possible should be 
given before an employee loses his job. On dismissal, the compen- 
sation given has varied among companies from two weeks’ to one 
year’s wages, usually varying with the age and service of employees. 
Some firms give the normal vacation allowance on dismissal. Others 
give an amount equal to the accrued vacation allowance for the 
fraction of the year worked plus a lump sum of, say, two weeks’ or 
a month’s pay. 

Follow-Up After Lay-Off 


Few progressive firms have discontinued all responsibility for laid- 
off workers. The present emergency has greatly encouraged assistance 
to laid-off employees. Following are some of the measures in use: 

(a) Placement in other jobs. 

Store employment departments, employment exchanges, outside 
visits by employment interviewers, community exchange arrange- 
ments, advertisements, circular letters, and other means have been 
used to secure jobs for laid-off employees. 

(6) Loans and credits. 

Following friendly investigation of need, lump-sum or periodic 
cash loans are being extended. Loans are to be repaid on reemploy- 
ment by deductions from wages, with or without interest. Tactful 
action assures protection against distress in cases where pride covers 
the need. Credits are given on food, clothing, and medical attention 
where company services or suitable merchandise are available. Such 
loans or credits usually are extended to employees temporarily laid 
off who are both able and willing to assume the financial obligations. 
Periodic surveys and visits are desirable to keep in touch with 
individual cases. 

(c) Cooperation with relief agencies. 

Some companies, willing to assume obligations to their former 
employees, prefer to have the work done by local or national relief 
organizations. In many cases firms in a community have partici- 
pated in the support of an emergency relief committee or in the 
extension of work done by permanent agencies, such as the Red Cross 
or the community chest. The trained relief workers of such groups 
then assume charge of conditions in the entire community, their 
work being supported by company contributions, voluntary collec- 
tions from employees, pay-roll deductions, and campaign collections 
in which stores can aid. 


Permanent Stabilization Measures 


Tue stabilization policies and practices outlined in the pamphiet 
are offered primarily as emergency expedients which have served to 
increase employment during the current depression. Nevertheless, 
it is being found that companies which have worked along these 
lines are planning to retain many of these measures as permanent 
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procedure. Forecasting and planning and broader training {o; 
employees have an obvious place in the business structure. 

_ Complete stabilization of retail employment will not be possible 
in many lines so long as periodical rush periods, such as Christmas 
and Easter, as well as seasonal variations in demand, act to prevent 
uniform operation the year round. However, united and continued 
action can minimize the undesirable employment features which are 
involved. 

Among the most significant trends in personnel management js 
the growing acceptance of guaranteed income or employment as 
permanent policy. A few firms have been able to stabilize their 
operations to the extent that they have guaranteed jobs to their per- 
sonnel. Others are applying unemployment insurance, pension, or 
benefit plans, affording partial or complete income in case of dis- 
ability or unemployment. The plans which have been worked out 
by certain industrial firms are applicable to many types of retail 
organizations. 


Irregularity of Employment in the Radio Industry 


Purpose and Scope of Inquiry 


HE United States Women’s Bureau has recently published, as 
its Bulletin No. 83, the results of a study of variations in the 
number of workers employed in the radio industry, made in 1930. 
It was undertaken as a result of statements made by a number of 
young women who had been attracted to the work by newspaper 


advertisements and had found it reasonably satisfactory until they 
began to suffer from irregular and uncertain employment. The 
study was decided upon for the purpose of discovering whether their 
experience reflected only a local situation or was typical of the in- 
— as a whole; and since conditions in 1929 were abnormal, it 
was decided to secure employment records for a number of years so 
as to show the usual trend in the industry and to discover to what 
extent 1929 varied from normal. 

In order to get a picture of employment in the radio industry as a whole, 
plants engaged in the manufacture of receiving sets, tubes, and parts and acces- 
sories were visited in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. As radio manufacturing is 
concentrated largely around the cities of New York and Chicago, much of the 
valuable information acquired was furnished by plants in these districts. Al- 
together, employment data were obtained from 26 firms making receiving sets, 
from 15 making tubes, and from 10 making parts or accessories. Authorities 
of the United States Department of Commerce and of the Radio Manufacturers 
Association agree that figures presented in this report cover firms that produced 
80 to 90 per cent of the sets and at least 90 per cent of the tubes made in 1929. 

The data on radio parts and accessories are far from being so inclusive, and 
they constitute barely a sample of employment conditions in the scores of plants, 
widely scattered through the States, making essential parts for the radio trade, 


Data were secured from the pay roll or other records of the various 
firms visited. In the majority of cases it was possible to get figures 
for at least two years, and in some cases the records went back for 


5, 6, and even 8 years. 
Each branch of the industry is treated separately; and since the 
number of factories engaged in the manufacture of parts and acces- 
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sories was not considered sufficiently representative, the chief em- 
hasis is laid on the other two branches—the manufacture of re- 
ceiving sets and of tubes. 


Conditions in the Manufacture of Receiving Sets 


From 23 firms data were secured showing for 1929 the fluctuations 
in employment by sex of worker, and from a twenty-fourth firm 
similar data without distinction of sex. For 16 of the 23 showin 
sex, the data covered the whole year, but the remaining 7 had operate 
less than 12 months, so that the figures for the two groups are pre- 
sented separately. Table 1 shows the number employed each month 
by those of the firms then in operation, while Table 2 shows the same 
data for the firm which gave its figures for the two sexes combined. 


Taste 1.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOY MENT, 23 PLANTS MAKING RECEIVING SETS, 1929 
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16 plants making setsin |7 plants making sets dur- 
1929 ing part of 1929 
Month Total Number of— Total Number of— 
number number 
of em- of em- 

ployees| Men | Women|! ployees| Men |Women 

AY RES Se A ae ee See ee | 19, 853 9,182} 10,671 |___---- hi dteare dorks eee 
Rap SA a Ee a, cane 18, 104 8, 703 oY ESS See See: 
March. ....--- Bs eB donc dewestidadbaldeeuatwe _| 13, 688 6, 848 6, 840 |________- — ae eee TAS 
WI RSs DER AW onde 68 os ow patie dn nd sedsesndas -| 13, 045 7, 086 5,959 | 13, 366 | 1 2, 484 1 882 
1 ee) ee bins Sandi cnliald bale tue _| 14, 900 8, 328 6,572 | 25,815 | 23,780] 22,035 
Jaut: Sisal. seer Diba Ect ah bleed acieae 18,765 | 10, 190 8,575 | 36,637 | 34,157] 32, 480 
July - - - le é Sd). bes 25, 906 13, 587 12, 319 9, 347 5, 240 4, 107 
August EE ’ ’ t ' ote oh 31, 163 16, 228 14, 935 10,759 | 6, 309 4, 450 
September. .----...-- ; PS TP aA 30,696 | 16,439 | 14,257} 12,276) 7,434 4, 842 
OeR 22, s68 3. 2z ; as : Jove See 14, 978 13, 399 12,558 | 7, 889 4, 669 
November. ...--.-.--- p Dedtetites hintit we’ « 20, 566 | 11, 058 9, 508 8,888 | 5, 857 3, 031 
December...........--- ee Ss Es ae 13, 086 7, 917 5, 169 5,184 | 3,278 1, 906 
. aa SER Sees eee 9,800 | 39,835 | 36,001 | 33,834 
Maximum ____.--- , cab dweWS subst. spaueres 31, 163 16, 439 14, 935 | 3 12,558 | 37,889 | 34,842 
Minimum - - - - -- OE EG Ee Fe 6, 848 5,169 | 35,184 | 33,278] 31,906 
Per cent minimum is of maximum. --__.________- -| 41.9 41.7 34. 6 341.3 | 341.6 3 39.4 

13 plants only. 26 plants. 8’ July to December only. 


TaBLE 2.—FLUCTUATION IN 1 PLANT NOT REPORTING EMPLOYMENT BY SEX, 1929 




















| 
Number || Number 
Month of em- Month of em- 
ployees || ployees 
Je Pe aE ig PERE H Te 13, 103 
.  — 6 SS SRRRAS See A fe CU eee ee 7, 698 
is ivan nace dhdubscvbane DE Eee eee ae eee 4, 896 
eee eee 7, 345 ——_—_——- 
_ Bes Re ee a ORG e Pvt iy 2, dds he Fas? 8, 577 
Se Sa gee Oe Be iid. d ceca cast keke cue 13, 103 
See a li aE ee  e 35 reper gas 4, 896 
_ ELA. Sot. RCC. 11, 551 || Per cent minimum is of maximum .___. 37.4 








September.........._____ STOTT | 12, 175 








In all cases August, September, and October were the months of 
highest employment, with a low point in December, and for the 
plants in operation throughout the year, another in the spring. The 
spring depression is especially significant, since it occurred months 
before the stock collapse of October. In plants giving the record for 
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the sexes separately, the variations in employment were greater jy 
the case of women than of men. 

In the 16 plants with a complete record the number at the peak was for th, 
women two and one-half times and for the men almost two and one-hal/{ times 
as great _as at the minimum in the spring. But reductions soon were drastic 


and by December less than one-half of the men and only about one-third of th. 
women still held their jobs. 


The length of time a plant had been in operation seemed to hayp 
little to do with its continuity of employment. The plant with th 
best record for stable employment for women in 1929, it is stated 
had been operating for less than a year, while the one with the 
second best record was able to furnish figures for eight years’ operation, 

From eight plants figures were secured covering four years of 
operation, which showed fluctuations as follows: 


TABLE 3.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT, 8 SELECTED PLANTS MAKING RECEIy. 
; ING SETS, 1926 TO 1929 





1926 ! 1927 
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_____| 8, 850) 7,781) 19, 930) 10,332) 9, ® 
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1 Includes 1 small plant not reporting figures for the first 3 months of the year. 


The extreme fluctuations in employment in these eight plants tend 
to obscure the fact that there was a marked increase during the four 
years in the number of workers; in 1929 both the average and the 
maximum number employed were more than double the correspond: 
ing figures for 1926. The fluctuations differ in severity from year to 
year, but follow the same general course. Each year shows a peak 0! 
sy steel occurring in the fall, followed by a drop, usually abrupt, 
in December, and a depression in the early part of the next year. 

Between the late autumn of 1926 and the spring of 1927 more than two-thirds 
of the employees (67.8 per cent) lost their jobs. For this period in 1927-28 the 
decline was 39.8 per cent, and from October, 1928, to March, 1929, it was 43.4 
per cent. The debacle in the closing months of 1929 is strikingly illustrated by 
this table, which shows that of the 20,000 persons employed in August, | 3,(00, 
or practically two-thirds, were off the rolls by December. 

he period for which employment data were collected by the Women’s [Hureal 
closed with the year 1929, but statistics furnished by the Radio Manufacturers 
Association show that December of that year was not unlike December of earlier! 
years in that the lowest point in the curve had not been reached and the treid was 
still downward in 1930. Production in the manufacture of sets decreased 8 pe! 
cent from December, 1929, to January, 1930, 9 per cent from January to February, 
and 11 per cent from February to March. 
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Effect of Adding a Side Line 


One plant was found in which the employers had tried to stabilize 
employment by combining with the manufacture of radio sets another 
product, also seasonal, but having a different curve of seasonality. 
The operations on the two products are so similar that it is possible 
to transfer many employees from one to the other without any slowing 
down of output. As a result, though employment was by no means 
completely stabilized, the fluctuations were much less than in plants 
manufacturing radio sets only. A comparison between the figures of 


i this company and the best figure each year among the other com- 


panies shows the percentages that minimum employment formed of 
the maximum to be as follows: 


Taste 4.—COMPARISON OF PLANT HAVING SIDE LINE WITH BEST FIGURES OF 
OTHER PLANTS 








Per cent minimum employment was of 
maximum in— 





1926 | 1927 1928 





en: 
Plant with side line 
EE VEE A ye 
Women: 
Plant with side line _- 


| 








| 
’ 0 | 
Best figure of other plants " ’ | 








Fluctuations in Individual Establishments 


Massin@ the records of a number of plants together tends to hide 
the individual variations which appear plainly in the figures for sin- 
gle plants. The records of two separate plants, covering in one case 
= in the other, four and a half years, are given in the following 
table: 


TaBLE 5.—-FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT IN 2 PLANTS MANUFACTURING 
RECEIVING SETS 
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TABLE 5.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT IN 2 PLANTS MANUFACTURING 
RECEIVING SETS—Continued a 


Plant A—Continued 
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Plant B 
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NG In both of these plants the average number of employees increased 
materially during the period covered, and in both the same seasonal 
curve appears that is shown in the figures for the combined plants. 
Also both show marked differences from year to year in the extent to 
which employment fluctuates. Thus in plant A the per cent which 
the minimum number of employees formed of the maximum was 54.6 
in 1927 and only 15.7 in 1924, while for plant B the variation is 
from 35.8 per cent in 1926 to 4.3 per cent in 1929. 


Fluctuations of Employment in the Manufacture of Radio Tubes 


EmpLOYMENT records for the year 1929 were obtained from 15 
plants manufacturing radio tubes, and from 10 they were obtained 
for the 4-year period, 1926-1929. The figures for the 15 plants are 
given in the following table: 


TaBLE 6.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT, 15 PLANTS MAKING TUBES, 1929 
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SS Re RRS ee OO ee | 13,825 | 2,330} 11,495 
6, 328 |} November--=-_...._..---_-- 9,921 | 1, 562 8, 359 
6, 169 |} December-__........._.---- 6,479 | 1,139 5, 340 
6, 312 — 
J 3 PL, ee eee 9, 661 | 1,755 7, 906 
7, 708 0 eee... .........._.- 13, 825 | 2,330 | 11,495 
9,068 || Minimum. _________..___-- 6,479 | 1,139 5, 340 
9,890 || Per cent minimum is of 
11, 165 RRS Se res 46.9 | 48.9 46.5 
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Attention is called to two points in this table—the contrast in the 
employment curve as between men and women and the sharp peak 
of employment affecting women only. 


Unlike unemployment on receiving sets in 1929, where there was a decline 

early in the year, employment on tubes holds its own very evenly through the 

first four months without a drop. Then in the next five or six months the num- 

ber of women almost doubles, and in the last two months of the year it drops 

abruptly until lower than the beginning point in January. While the curve for 

the employment of women shoots up from 6,000 to almost double that number, 

and down again to about 5,000, the curve for the employment of men does not 

show such violent changes. Apparently at least 5,000 women were hired and 

fired within the few months, but fewer than 1,000 men had a similar experience. : 
In every tube plant the women outnumbered the men, as the men usually 

are employed only in maintenance of highly skilled work, while the women work 

on all the various assembly jobs. 


The next table gives the employment figures for the 10 plants for 
which records were secured covering four years. 
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TABLE 7.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT, 10 SELECTED PLANTS MAKING TUBpgRg, 
1926 TO 1929 7” 
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2, 218 
2, 091 
2, 041 
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2, 357 
2, 646 
2, 962 
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1 Includes 1 small plant not reporting figures for the first 3 months of the year. 


The difference between the fluctuations of 1929 and of the earlier 
years is strikingly apparent. The trend each year is much the same 
until the autumn of 1928, when the number employed shows a marked 
increase, so that although the minimum number of employees is 
markedly larger than in either of the two preceding years, the differ- 
ence between minimum and maximum is far greater than in the earlier 
years. The number continued to increase up to October, 1929, fell a 
little in November, and in December came down precipitously. 
Even so, however, there was no such decline in the number of workers 
as occurred in the eight plants making receiving sets during 1°29, 
shown in a preceding table. It is noticeable that in these plants 
making tubes_not only were women employed far more numerously 
than men, but that their numbers did not show such wide fluctuations 
as in the case of men. 


Degree of Irregularity, and Variations from Average 


Tue degree of irregularity indicated by the employment records 1s 
discussed in detail. One fact which clearly appears is that the 
fluctuations can not be attributed in any large degree to the collapse 
of 1929. The table following compares the conditions of 1929 with 
those of 1928. 
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TABLE 8.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN 1928 AND 1929 








————— 
Receiving sets Tubes 





Men Women Men Women 
per cent minimum was of maximum 





| 

1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 
(23. (14 (23 (14 (15 (il (5 | (i 
plants) | plants) plants) | plants) | plants) | plants) | plants) plants) 


| | 
| 
| 
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Under 5. .csnseatondodiipes tics icdsas A OTLT ERS meee <- 1g 2 OF ci 25 | 1 
§ end URGE Wire mantewwsececcecceess- 35 3 3 Sia SER Se eee ise 
10 and under 20. ......-.-.---------.- 48 1 57 | 33 2 | 3 2 4 
9 6 URGE Bw ooo se ee se... 2 255 $8 310 34 | 4 8 | 3 5 3 
50 and OVEE...ncquasececcceowcceccowse~ OE hicsusens og ee 3 5 | 2 3 





1 In 1 plant the minimum was zero, and 1 plant had less than a 12-month record. 
In 2 plants the minimum was zero. 

‘Includes 1 plant with less than a 12-month record. 

‘Includes 2 plants with less than a 12-month record. 

5 Includes 4 plants with less than a 12-month record. 

6 Includes 3 plants with less than a 12-month record. 


Even in 1928, a less abnormal year than 1929, the employment situation in 
radio sets was not much better. To be sure, fewer firms fall in the lowest group— 
that with the minimum less than 5 per cent of the maximum—but not one falls 
in the highest group of 50 per cent and over. In tubes, both for men and for 
women, the number of firms in the highest group was greater in 1928 than in 1929. 


Another fact brought out by the detailed figures is that the “aver- 
age number” of employees is, in such an industry as this, a theoretic 
conception, bearing little relation to any usual or actual condition in 
the plants concerned. The following summary shows for how long 
each year the number of employees fell below the average: 


TABLE 9.—PERIOD OF BELOW-AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 














Number of plants in which employment 
in 1929 was below the year’s average in 
the number of months specified 





Number of months in which employment fell below the aver- 








age for the year Receiving sets (16 Radio tubes (15 
plants !) plants) 
Men Women Men Women 
I ra ee eae Soe 
pL ie eee a aie eae Sere HES Time: SO AT Ny | See See 
i ph te dew suant Ee. TR ee See 
a Ee cc amaull cummmaaan: 1 3 
0 NG Sila ae i PCRS OE LEU ena 4 5 7 5 
fo oY aes aera 8 3 2 4 
Se ee Beck ama bimdadeccn clos 3 8 3 2 
a ae oe i 1 




















' Excludes 7 plants making sets during only part of 1929. 


Conclusion 


THe manufacture of accessories and parts was found to be carried 
on largely as a part of a more extended business, often in connection 
with the production of automobiles. As it was impossible in many 
cases to make a distinction between the labor employed on radio 
parts and that on other products, the figures secured were scanty and 
far from satisfactory. 
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As to the manufacture of receiving sets and radio tubes, however, th 
study showed conclusively that the industry was irregular to a high 
degree; that hours varied widely in accordance with the pressure oj 
work; that as far as women were concerned while there was at times , 
strong demand for them there was no assurance of regular or steady 
employment; that wages were not uniform and earnings showed wide 
variations; and that the labor turnover was tremendous. Data on this 
point are presented covering seven plants. In 1929 their maximun 
force was 30,078 and the minimum 7,594, but the number of acces. 
sions during the year was 48,909, aud of separations 50,760. 


————_——_p- o-oo 


Activities of Fee-Charging Employment Agencies in Nevada 


HE statistics given in Tables 1 and 2 on placements and charges 

of private employment agencies in Nevada over a period of 
a are taken from the biennial report of the commissioner of 
abor of that State, 1929-1930. 


TaBLE 1.—ACTIVITIES OF FEE-CHARGING EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES IN NEVADA 
1920 TO 1930 
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1 Approximate; reports for December not available at time tabulation was made. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF GROSS PLACEMENTS OF FEE-CHARGING AGENCIES AND 
OF FEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN NEVADA FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS 








Gross placements 


Actual comparison Weighted comparison’ 





| Fee-charg- | State Fee-charg-| = State 
r= agencies; agencies jing agencies; agencies 


3, 534 
2, 116 
1, 856 
1, 143 

854 


737 
258 





July, 1923, to November, 1924 7, 067 
December, 1924, to November, 1925 4, 232 
December, 1925, to November, 1926 3, 711 
December, 1926, to November, 1927 b 2, 287 
December, 1927, to November, 1928 3 3, 416 
December, 1928, to November, 1929 2, 951 
December, 1929, to November, 1930 1, 291 | 


bo go 92 





— 
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1 Based on the number of agencies icipating in making the result shown in these two columns, weight 
given to the approximate number of placements of each agency. ve 

For this comparison it has been assumed that the fee work of the Mount Lassen Transit Co. (which 's 
primarily a free service) approximately offsets the number of placements made by the Yerington Stale 
office during its short existence and by the very small number by the State office at Carson City. ( 00 
sequently it has been assumed that the “fee’’ placements were made by 4 offices in 1929 and 5 offices !1 1930 
and the “State” placements by 3 in 1929 and 4 in 1930. It also must be taken into consiceration ‘hat 1 
State office is only seasonal and 1 was opened Nov. 22, 1930, showing only 8 days’ placements. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as skown in official reports, from 
July, 1929, to the latest available date. 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 






































= sm 
Australia Austria Belgium | Canada 
Trade-unionists | Com- - F ae | Trade-unionists 
unemployed | pulsory Unemployment insurance societies | unemployed 
aie = pas. > Ce 
Date (end of ance, 
month) | number Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
ee ployed ployed 
Per | ploy P 
Number | cont in re — — Number} Per cent 
benefit Number) Per cent | Number | Per cent 
1929 
pee ae SS 104, 399 4, 037 -6 16, 452 2.6 6, 003 3.0 
re Se ep eg OL EE 101, 845 3, 200 5 15, 614 2.5 7, 159 3.5 
Septem ber------- 52,480 | 12.1 | 104,947 3, 492 -5 16, 714 2.6 7, 654 3.7 
October - ..------ , a PS 125, 850 3, 261 -5 13, 930 2.2; 12,716 6.0 
November-.--.---- . ay eee 167, 487 6, 895 11 13, 176 2.1 | 19,832 9.3 
December - - ----- 56, 801 13.1 | 226, 567 15, 761 2.4 29, 309 4.6 | 24, 289 11.4 
1930 
January --------- Big EP 273,197 | 22, 542 3.5 25, 782 4.0 | 22,795 10.8 
February--.----.- fee .| 284, 543 16, 085 2.6 31, 222 4.9 | 24,175 11.5 
Mareb........-.. 63,144 | 14.6 | 239,004; 14,030 2.2 28, 469 4.5 | 22,912 10.8 
po, eee , ae 192,477 | 13,715 2.2 36, 605 5.8 | 18, 581 9.0 
| eS ee See 162,678 | 12,119 1.9 38, 761 6.1 | 20,424 10. 3 
June...-- Ene 80, 595 18.5 | 150, 075 12, 226 1.9 41, 336 6.5 | 21, 380 10. 6 
Lp epee pe (?) l<- ee 153,188 | 15, 302 2.4 48, 580 7.7 | 18,473 9. 2 
AMBIME. 4. cana (?) ..-----| 156,145 | 17, 747 2.8 51, 649 8.2 | 3 18, 232 9.3 
September_.._--- 90,379 | 20.5 | 163,894 | 23, 693 3.8| 61,623 9.9 | 3 19, 356 9. 4 
October. .......- (?) i. aphaed 192,778 | 27,322 4.3 54, 804 8.5 | 3 22,403 10. 8 
November....... (?) |...----| 237,745 | 38,973 6.1 76, 043 12.0 | * 28, 408 13. 8 
| December..-....- 102,900 | 23.4 | 294,845 | 63, 585 9.3} 117, 167 17.0 | § 37, 339 | 17.0 
1931 
ee . a See 331,239 | 77,181 11.1] 112,734 16.2 * 33, 664 16. 0 
February..------ y pies SSS 334,041 | 81,750 11.7 | 121, 906 19.4 | 331,617 15. 6 
Mem s<i....-- (?) _....--| 304,082 | 81, 305 11.3 | 125,972 17.7 | 3 32,300 15.5 
yr~ Sareea SR RESUS Ot. + SSE CE aie eS eT: See L--------- 























1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Statis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland— Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Poland—Wiedomosci Statystyezne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland 
Monthly Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; 
Belgium—Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. S. Department of Com- 
mercee—Commerce Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 

? Not reported. 

' Figures computed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membership of unions 
reporting and per cent of unemployment. 
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UN EMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continue: 
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251, 452 
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557, 146 
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217, 608 
365, 81] 
(040, 797 
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Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 




































































— _— 
Great , ‘ 
re Britain Hungary Irish Free State Italy Latvia 
’ Compulsory in- Number of un- 
' ae -_ surance—unem- | employed regis- 
Numb employ ployed tered 
Date (end of umber 
iber month) of persons 
em. registered :. | Social-Demo- 
"ed with em- | Chris- cratic Wholly Par- 
ic, ployment | tian | unem- tially 
od exchanges |(Buda- loyed | Unem- 
pest) | Num-| Per ploy 
ber cent 
., 452 1, 154, 129 13, 964 1, 205 
, 990 August . ---------- 1, 155, 803 14, 007 1, 008 
» HS September. ------| 1, 181, 862 13, 922 1, 582 
» 1% October 1, 234, 388 14, 215 4, 204 
» OF; November 1, 285, 458 8, 479 
» oA December 1, 510, 231 8, 134 
”, 608 1930 
ef 1, 491, 519 14.5 23, 185 9, 263 
), 797 14.8 26, 674 8, 825 
, 912 14. 6 28, 026 6, 494 
, 718 Apri 906 13.7 24, 305 3, 683 
, 68] ay 13. 6 22, 825 1, 421 
, 258 13.0 21, 887 779 
000 13. 2 24, 209 607 
000 August 14.5 24, 056 573 
000 = September. ------ 16.0 22, 734 1, 470 
. 000 16.7 19, 081 6, 058 
, 000 Nov 17.0 22, 125 8, 608 
17.9 21, 788 10, 022 
00 
- 19.1 27, 924 9, 207 
"000 19.8 27, 110 8, 303 
on Man... .dhakeess (2) 707, 486 545 8, 450 
000 
Netherlands New Zealand Norway Poland 
ind : 
Unemployment - nae 4 Numbe 
— : : rade-unionists | Trade-unionists (10 umber 
insurance socie- nem- 
Date (end of month) | ties—unemployed| U2¢™ployed | unions) unemployed piewed 
registered 
al with em- 
Number Number Number | Per cent ployment 
: 7 offices 
it 
3, 999 
2.5 4, 245 
2.4 4, 854 
2.2 5, 682 
2.2 6, 256 20, 546 
22 1 7, 693 22, 092 
13.9 7, 786 22, 549 
2.8 12.5 7, 851 22, 974 
3. 1 8.6 7, 503 22, 533 
3.4 6.9 6, 701 19, 829 
3.8 6.3 5, 239 16, 376 
4.2 5.5 4, 700 13, 939 
4.7 6.7 4, 723 11, 997 
5.5 7.6 5, 897 12, 923 
5.1 8.2 7, 010 17, 053 
5.0 9.6 8, 031 20, 363 
4.8 46, 11.8 9, 396 24, 544 
4.3 472, 191 16.5 11, 265 27, 157 
5.3 
uary 4 103, 728 23.4 28, 596 
5.0 ruary 499, 753 22. 2 29, 107 
5.0 (2) (2) 29, 095 
5.0 (2) 28, 477 
































‘ Provisional figure. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continue: 








Date (end of month) 
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2 Not reported. 
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Unemployment Relief Measures in Australian States 


HE continued pressure of unemployment in Australia has led to 

some changes in the measures undertaken in the earlier part of 
1930 to meet the emergency. (See Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
ber, 1930, p. 43.) The English Ministry of Labor Gazette gives in its 
issue for April, 1931, some details as to these changes. 


New South Wales 


Iv DeceMBER, 1930, New South Wales amended its act, passed 
earlier in the season, which had established a special tax to be used 
in creating and maintaining a fund for the relief of unemployment. 
In that act the tax rate had been set at 1% per cent of assessable 
income or wages, with exemptions of persons earning less than 30s. 
($7.30) a week, and with the usual exceptions as to income from pen- 
sions, charitable sources, and the like. The Gazette gives the follow- 
ing summary of the terms of the new bill: 

Unemployment relief tax is now payable at the rate of— 

(a) Sevenpence halfpenny in the pound (3% per cent) of the net assessable 
income of every person resident in Australia, other than a company, whose total 
income exceeds £100 ($486.65) a year during the income year ending June 30, 
1930; 

(b) Sevenpence halfpenny in the pound (3% per cent) of the net assessable 
income derived by every company during the income year ending June 30, 1930; 
and 

(c) (i) Threepence in the pound (1% per cent) of the income from employment 
of every person, other than a company, who is paid at a rate of not less than 30 
shillings ($7.30) a week, during the income year commencing July 1, 1930, so far 
as payments made prior to January 1, 1931, are concerned; and 

(ii) One shilling in the pound (5 per cent) of the income from employment of 
every person, other than a company, who is paid at a rate of not less than £2 
($9.73) a week, so far as payments made after January 1, 1931, are concerned. 


Queensland 


QUEENSLAND also amended in December its act imposing an unem- 
ployment relief tax, by authorizing payments from the fund thus 
created for the relief of unemployment and distress among the workers 
generally. The original act had permitted such payments for the 
benefit.of female workers only, the main purpose of the fund being to 
provide grants or loans to be used in creating employment for those 
out of work on terms to be prescribed by the appointed board. 

By another act passed in December, 1930, Queensland amended its 
unemployed workers’ insurance acts to exclude from receipt of a suste- 
nance allowance persons whose earnings during the 12 months pre- 
ceding their application for assistance had exceeded £220 ($1,070.63). 
The amendment also brought indentured apprentices under the terms 
of the act. During 1930 the amounts payable as sustenance allow- 
ances to workers covered by these acts were reduced. At present the 
allowance for an individual worker, whether male or female, unmar- 
ried, or widower, or widow, ranges from 14s. to 18s. ($3.41 to $4.38) 
a week, according to the circumstances of the case; for a married 
worker supporting his wife, it is from 24s. to 32s. ($5.84 to $7.79), and 
an additional allowance of from 4s. to 5s. ($0.97 to $1.22) a week is 
granted for each dependent child under 16 wholly supported by a 
worker, either male or female. 
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Tasmania 


TasMANIA had passed an act during 1930 empowering the Stat, 
treasurer to raise a sum, not exceeding £20,000 ($97,330), from which 
the board of management of the agricultural bank might mak. 
advances by way of loan to persons who needed them for the perms. 
nent improvement of their property and who would employ geny. 
inely unemployed persons to make the improvements. By an amend. 
ment, passed in December, 1930, the amount which the treasurer was 
authorized to raise was increased to £50,000 ($243,325), and the time 
during which applications for loans might be received was extended 
from November 30, 1930, to November 30, 1931. The original act 
provided for interest at 5 per cent on such loans, and this provision 
was unchanged. 


Canadian Labor Program for Dealing with Unemployment 


ARLY in 1931 the executive council of the Trades and Labor 

Congress of Canada and a large number of accredited Canadian 
representatives of affiliated organizations submitted in person to the 
Prime Minister and other members of the Dominion Government a 
legislative and administrative program. Included in this program 
were the following proposals for dealing with unemployment: ! 

The development to greatest extent of the construction of public 
work and the purchase of all possible supplies during the present 
depression.” 

Continued adherence to the policy of strict enforcement and main- 
tenance of the regulations prohibiting the entrance of immigrant |abor 
into the Dominion. 

Control over tariff-protected industries in order to compel prefer- 
ence of employment for Dominion labor; the payment of wage rates 
and the limitations of working hours to sualecen with the Federal 
Government regulations of rates and hours on Government work: 
the prevention of stock watering and of charging consumers unresson- 
able prices; and the granting of a sufficiently high tariff to permit 
instituting these measures and at the same time allow well-managed 
industries to compete successfully in the home market. 

Generous support to the National Research Council in order to 

romote the full development and use of Canada’s natural resources 
in their highest manufactured form. 

The insertion of a clause in all Government contracts providing 
that all materials used in these contracts shall be manufactured in 
Canada or when this is not possible that preference be accorded to 
countries in the British Empire. 

The giving of every encouragement to ‘‘the continued development 
of free employment bureaus administered by the Provinces and coor- 
dinated by the Federal employment service act; toward the coordina- 
tion of seasonal occupation; for the settlement of industrial worker 
on vacant lands, and to provide financial assistance for transports- 
tion of workers to distant jobs and temporary employment.”’ 





1 Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, February, 1931, pp. 12-14. 

? Previous labor recommendations for providing work, granting direct relief, limiting the hours of |abot 
to 8 per day on all Government works and those aided by grants under the unemployment relief a«' were 
put into effect. An additional recommendation for a 5-day week was not adopted by the Government. 
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The gathering, in connection with the census of 1931, of data con- 
cerning unemployment, and taking action to make this information 
available as promptly as possible. 

The establishment of a national unemployment insurance system 
with contributions from the State, employers, and employees. 

In regard to this last-mentioned recommendation the proponents 
stated that they felt it unnecessary to stress their belief that the 
Federal Government could deal with this matter inasmuch as in 1921 
the Dominion Justice Department, referring to a recommendation of 
the Washington Conference of the International Labor Organization, 
made the following statement: 


ate 
ch 
ake 
na 
Nu- 
nd- 
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ime 
ded 


act 


r Unemployment insurance has a pronounced Federal aspect and on the whole 
100 the minister thinks the establishment of a system of unemployment insurance is 
competent to the Dominion in the exercise of its residuary legislative power with 


relation to the peace, order, and good government of Canada. 


It is also pomted out in the program against unemployment that the 
need for unemployment insurance was emphasized by various public 
bodies in 1930, among them several provincial and municipal authori- 
ties. Moreover, the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
(1919) declared in its report (pars. 34-36) that among the principal 
causes of industrial unrest, unemployment, and the fear of unemploy- 
ment, had first place. Recommendation was, therefore, made by 
that commission for ‘‘the adoption of State social insurance for those 
who, through no fault of their own, are unable to obtain work.”’ 

With reference to the memorandum on unemployment, here sum- 
marized, the Prime Minister stated that the problem of unemploy- 
ment insurance ‘‘should be studied from every angle so as to avoid 
mistakes which he felt had developed in some other countries.”” He 
declared that it was the Government’s intention to set up an inter- 
departmental committee in order that every possible aspect of the 
subject could be thoroughly investigated. He also stated that the 
other proposals concerning unemployment would be taken up by the 
Minister of Labor, who would always be glad to talk over any details 
relative thereto with the representatives of labor. 
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Extent of Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain 


ROM the latter half of 1929 to the early months of 1931 there was 
| 4" a steady increase in the number of insured workers in Great 
Britain and northern Ireland registered as unemployed, accompanied 
by a decrease in the number employed. The two movements were 
not identical, since the number of insured workers increases month 
by month and year by year, so that an-increase in the number em- 
ployed and the number unemployed might take place simultaneously. 
In its issue for April, 1931, the Ministry of Labor Gazette gives 
a table showing the number of insured workers, the number registered 
as unemployed, the number not registered as unemployed, and the 
estimated number of those employed. The number of the employed 
is calculated by deducting from the total number insured the number 
registered as unemployed and making a further allowance of 3% per 
cent to cover those who may be absent from work on account of illness 
orsome other form of unrecorded unemployment. According to the 
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unemployment insurance regulations, a person unemployed on accoun; 
of a trade dispute is not eligible for benefit and is not recognized g, 
unemployed, so two figures are given for the number employed, th, 
first including as at work those who are known to be idle owing to , 
trade dispute, and the second excluding them. An index number fo 
each of the items presented is also given, the average for 1924 beino 
taken as 100. The following table shows these figures and inde; 
numbers for each quarter of 1930, and for the first quarter and fo 
each month separately, of 1931. 


INSURED WORKERS, AND NUMBER UNEMPLOYED AND EMPLOYED, WITH INpDry 
NUMBERS, JANUARY 1, 1930, TO MARCH 31, 1931 . 
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As compared with the first quarter of 1930, the number of insured 
workers showed an increase in March, 1931, of 295,000, the number of 
those recorded as unemployed rose by 1,035,000, and the number of 
those actually employed (last column) showed a decrease of 754,(00. 
March, however, shows a change in the tendency prevailing through- 
out 1930 and the first two months of 1931, as the number registered 
as unemployed fell off by 30,000 during the month, and the number 
actually employed rose by 42,000. This change is attributed by the 
Economist (London) to a seasonal revival in building and the clothing 
trades and to a slight improvement in the textile trades. Moreover, 
the upward trend, according to the same source, was carried over into 
the following month. 

The latest return of the ministry states that on April 13 the total number of 
registered unemployed was 2,561,054, of whom 1,862,991 were wholly unel- 
ployed and 583,306 temporarily stopped, while the remainder, 114,757, consiste¢ 
of persons usually in casual employment. The total figure shows a reduction of 
nearly 20,000 as compared with the previous week. 
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Industrial Survey of Depressed Areas in Great Britain 


unt 

1 as N MARCH 17, 1931, the president of the Board of Trade 
the announced in the House of Commons that the Government has 
toa He decided to undertake at an early date industrial surveys in South 


for HP Wales, in Lancashire, on the northeast coast of England, and on the 
‘ing HEP couthwest coast of Scotland. The universities in these areas, as well 
dex 7 as the trade-unions and the employers’ organizations, have been 
for He jnvited to participate in the undertaking. In several of the regions 
local development bodies have already been formed, or are in process 
of formation, and it is expected that these also will join heartily in 
DEX Hi ihe movement. ‘The results of the inquiries are to be embodied in 
reports which, besides giving a summary of the present industrial 
position in the areas under consideration, will deal with the pros- 
pective employing capacity of the present industries, and with the 
— J prospects of early expansion and of new industrial developments.’ 


Closing of Private Employment Agencies in Germany 


2, N ACCOUNT of the legislation and regulations regarding the 
3 abolition of private commercial employment agencies in Ger- 
“" Ti nany is given in the following report from William E. Beitz, of the 
> Ma American consulate in Berlin. : 
2 Under paragraph 55 of the act of July 15, 1927, amended in October 
an [ae 1929, governing employment and unemployment insurance, all com- 
merdill employment agencies of a private nature in Germany, except 
concert agencies, were compelled to liquidate by December 31, 1930, 
— falter which the entire range of business of employment service 
became concentrated in the Federal Bureau for Employment and 
i; (a Unemployment Insurance (Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und 
Arbeitslosen-Versicherung) covering the entire country. Employ- 
ment agencies maintained by organized labor, or by employers of 
ws [BE specific callings, were allowed to continue, but all were placed under 











i} BB the jurisdiction and supervision of the Federal bureau and are re- 
“4 7% quired to cooperate with the official public employment agencies. 


Provision for Compensation 


r of Upon application certain specified amounts of compensation are 

us rm to commercial employment agencies under the following con- 
' itions: 

eh (1) If on December 31, 1930, the firm had run the business on its 

ore 


own account and under its own name uninterruptedly (a) for a mini- 
ber Hi mum period of 20% years (from June 2, 1910, or an earlier date up 
the J to and including December 31 , 1930) by official permit; or (6) for more 
une ® than 30 years, if established without the necessity of an official _ 


ver, mit (from a date preceding October 1, 1900, up to and includin 
10 HM December 31, 1930); or (c) if in either of the above cases the owner 

relinquished the business in 1930 in order to enter the services of a 
rof MB public employment agency established by the above-mentioned 
iem- Hi Federal bureau. 





' Data are from Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates, Mar. 17, p. 1854, 
58726°—31——_5 [1323] 
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(2) If the firm was registered with the proper official employinen; 
agency (Arbeits-Nachweis-Amt) not later than July 1, 1925. 

Widows and orphans also have a claim to compensation if, since the 
death of the husband or father, they had run the business on their owy 
account uninterruptedly up to December 31, 1930, under the same 
license, and if the deceased owner would have had a legal claim {, 
compensation if he had survived December 31, 1930. 

The compensation consists of (a) alump sum or old-age benefit paid 
all persons except widows and orphans; and (6) survivors’ benefit paid 
widows and minor orphans. 

Lump sum.—The lump sum is equal to a fixed percentage of the 
average profits realized by the liquidated firm during the years 1927 
1928, and 1929; the profits represent the yield of the business afte; 
deduction of the expenses incurred in carrying on the business, in addi- 
tion to any profits realized on the placing of persons in jobs outside of 
Germany. The percentages are as follows: 


First 4,000 reichsmarks ! ($952) 
Next 3,000 reichsmarks ($714) 
Next 2,000 reichsmarks ($476) 
Next 2,000 reichsmarks ($476) 
Next 2,000 reichsmarks 

All higher amounts 


No compensation is granted (1) if the claimant after December 
31, 1930, engaged in an activity liable to be construed as an evasion 
of the prohibition to run commercial employment agencies; or (2) 
if after December 31, 1930, it appears that the claimant maintains, or 
participates in a commercial employment agency abroad which places 
persons in positions in Germany, or if he is an employee or agent of such 
foreign enterprise. 

Old-age benefit—Old-age benefit in lieu of a lump sum is paid if 
the claimant is a German national; resides in Germany; has on 
December 31, 1930, run the business for more than 30 years; has 
reached the age of 60 and is needy, that is, if his annual income after 
December 31, 1930, will presumably not exceed 1,000 reichsmarks 
($238). The annual old-age benefit amounts to 40 per cent of the 
lump sum to which the claimant would have been entitled, but must 
not exceed 1,000 reichsmarks a year. The benefit is discontinued if 
the beneficiary loses his German nationality; takes up his residence 
abroad; or is no longer considered needy as a result of a test made 
three years from the date on which old-age benefit was first paid to 
him. Certain exceptions thereto are permitted. 

Survivors’ benefit.—Survivors’ benefit is paid to the widow until she 
remarries and to minor children until they reach their majority. 
The benefit is equal to 30 per cent of the lump sum to which the de- 
ceased husband or father would have been entitled, not to exceed 800 
reichsmarks ($190) a year. If on December 31, 1930, more than two 

ersons have to be supported from the proceeds of the business, the 
benefit is increased for each minor child by 50 per cent of the amount o! 
survivors’ benefit granted, up to a maximum of 60 per cent of the lump 
sum, or 1,000 reichsmarks per annum. If there are no minor children 
who are entitled to benefit, the widow has a claim to old-age benefit. 


—— 





1 Conversions into United States currency made on basis of reichsmark=23.8 cents. 
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The claim to a lump sum is transferable and inheritable; the claim 
to old-age benefit can, upon the beneficiary’s death, be transferred to 
the surviving wife if the latter is of German nationality, resides in 
Germany, has reached the age of 60 before January 1, 1931, and is 
needy. ‘The claim to old-age benefit can not be inherited. 


Concert Agents 


ConcerT agents and employment agencies furnishing positions for 
artists, dancers, etc., may until further notice continue their business 
operations. The date on which yy must liquidate shall be set at 
least one year in advance by the Federal Minister of Labor in agree- 
ment with the Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance 
and the Federal Council. Agencies of this class, however, are not 
granted any compensation upon liquidation. 


Penalty for Use of Foreign Employment Agency 


A PENALTY, either a fine or a term of imprisonment not exceeding 


» six months will be imposed on any person using the services of a foreign 


employment agency unless it is for the purpose of securing employ- 
ment abroad or of engaging a person employed outside of Germany. 
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The Negro in the Industrial Depression 


HE industrial relations department of the National Urba) 

League has recently issued a report embodying the resiilts o 
inquiries made early in 1931 of “governors, directors of community 
chests, chambers of commerce, Urban League secretaries, reljc/ 
agencies, employment experts, officials of insurance companies, and 
other persons whose contact with labor and financial conditions 
gives them an opportunity to answer the question propounded: 
‘What is the effect of unemployment among Negroes in various parts 
of the country?’” 

The replies received were informal and do not lend themselves 
readily to tabulation, but several effects are distinctly shown. There 
is a greater proportionate amount of unemployment among Negroes 
than among whites; there is a tendency in some localities to substitute 
white for colored workers, and, occasionally, to give preference to 
white over colored workers in public work; there is no ieirninstics 
against the Negroes in the matter of relief; there are indications of 
a change in the occupational distribution of the two races, the whites 
taking over forms of work hitherto held as properly belonging to 
the colored; and there is a growing restlessness among the Necroes, 
who are moving from place to place in search of jobs. 


Extent of Unemployment Among Negroes 


WHEREVER figures were given, the percentage of the unemployed 
among Negroes exceeded their percentage of the total population, 
and in some cases the disproportion was very marked. Thus, in 
Baltimore they formed 17 per cent of the population and 31.5 per 
cent of the unemployed; in Charleston, S. C., 49 per cent of the 
population and 70 per cent of the unemployed; in Chicago, 4 per cent 
of the population and 16 per cent of the unemployed ; in Mempli's, thi 
corresponding percentages were 38 and 75; in Philadelphia, 7 and 
25; and in Pittsburgh, 8 and 38. The caution is given that thes 
percentages are not strictly comparable, since different factors enter 
into the returns from different places. 

It is of particular significance that the highest disproportionate figures ar 
found in northern industrial centers, where the Negro is limited to unskilled 
occupations and is in truth the marginal worker. This is not to be take, hov- 
ever, to mean that the disproportion does not appear also in southern ¢oll- 
munities, where the percentage of cases handled by relief agencies is «lso ' 
excess of the per cent Negroes form of the total population. 

A part of this unemployment is direct, being due to the closing down 
of industrial plants, as in Youngstown, whence comes the repo' 
that “that branch of work in the large mills which engages the grvates! 
number of Negro laborers is practically dead, resulting in critic! 
conditions among the Negro workers.” Another part is indire¢l 
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and is due to the fact that hard times cause a falling off in the demand 
for services of the kind often rendered by colored workers. Thus 
from Danville, Va., it is reported that the general unemployment 
situation has been made worse by the effects of the textile strike. 
“Strike conditions have been felt among all classes to the extent that 
ordinary jobs of cleaning, washing, and general housework have 
been done within the families which formerly engaged Negro workers.” 


White Versus Colored Workers 


Instances of subsituting white for colored workers are reported 
from a number of cities, both north and south. From one city comes 
the statement that janitor jobs, totaling 600 in number, formerly 
held by Negroes, have been vacated. ‘One concern laid off 12 colored 
porters to be replaced by white men.” In another city “many 
instances of the replacement of Negro workers by whites have been 
reported, and hundreds of Negro domestic workers have been dis- 
charged and replaced by whites,” while the statement that ‘‘several 
organizations have released Negroes and replaced them with white 
workers’? Comes in varying form again and again. Occasionally, 
some other nonwhite race is substituted for the colored workers. 
“One hotel replaced its force of 20 Negro maids, elevator boys, and 
cooks with Fiipivos, and thereby cut its wage bill practically in 
half.” 

This substitution of workers of other races in jobs customarily held by Negroes 
has been chiefly in personal service occupations, the principal occupations being 
household employment, elevator operating, and hotel service. In a number of 
establishments, as in the case of hotels, white girls are employed in places formerly 


held by colored men. es 
General Conditions 


INEVITABLY, in view of the large amount of unemployment among 

them, Negroes constitute a heavy part of the burden borne by relief 
agencies. Presumably they help one another informally to a con- 
siderable extent, but apart from that, their churches and other social 
organizations have taken up energetically the work of helping the 
unemployed. From city after city word comes in of the work they are 
doing, mostly in the form of direct relief. ‘In each of six different 
sections on the South Side one or more churches are maintaining free 
feeding stations. Funds are being raised among Negro merchants and 
their employees for relief work.” ‘Several large Negro churches are 
serving free meals, some of them averaging more than 100 meals a day. 
One church has served meals to over 2,000 Negroes and pomeaurher. & 
1,000 white persons. A women’s club has provided a dormitory for 
homeless women, averaging 17 lodgers a night.” 
Frequent references in advices from all over the Nation indicate that free 
kitchens, money relief, and clothing are being provided by religious institutions 
to supplement the work of social agencies. For the first time the Negro church 
has entered the field of practical social service on such a large scale. 

Naturally, the search for work is leading to considerable shifts 
mong the colored population, and a growing restlessness is noticed. 
in both Brooklyn and New York City there has been an influx of 
butsiders to make a bad situation worse; “and throughout the country 
here is more than expected population mobility, even for unemploy- 
ment periods.’’ ; 
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Signs of Improvement 


From several quarters come reports of improved conditions since g 
inquiry of this kind was concluded in November, 1930. In Philadel, 
phia there is ‘‘a slowly increasing demard for labor,”’ one which, hoy. 
ever, is far from sufficient to employ the job seekers. Unfortunately 
‘employment conditions among Negroes have not increased propo. 
tionately with those of the white group,” and conditions are had 
In some of the Southern States seasonal activities have helped th 
ret and in some other regions a general improvement has bee) 
visible. 

























The bright side of the picture is presented by improvements in several section 
of the country—the packing plants in Omaha; roads and river construction ney 
Memphis; the flour mills and lumbering industries of Seattle; a bumper cane erp 
‘and citrus yield in Florida; fertilizing plants in Augusta; the existence of public. 
work projects in Pittsburgh; general favorable conditions in Denver; a lowering 
of unemployment in Dayton—these are the principal sources of better times fo 
Negro workers. 


Summary 


As A RESULT of the survey, the following conclusions are presented: 


That the situation has not materially improved since the issuance of our las 
report in November. 

That measures for relief are confined almost entirely to charity. 

That Negroes get more relief but fewer jobs than others from agencies established 
to aid the unemployed. 

That Negroes continue, and unless provision is made to the contrary, will con- 
tinue to contribute more than their proportionate share of the burden of reli¢ 
agencies. 

That the economic structure of the entire Negro race is in an alarming state of 
disrepair, with dire effect upon business and professional interests dependent 
upon the patronage of Negro wage earners. 

That restlessness is evident from one end of the country to the other; for w- 
questionably Negroes have lost jobs to which they will not return even when 
normal times come again; and : 

That the new jobs offered Negroes in publie works have not been in proportion 
to their need. 

a ne 


Factory Inspection in the Philippines, 1929 


URING 1929 the labor inspection division of the Philippine 

Bureau of Labor covered 138 municipalities of 21 Provinces, 
including the city of Manila. The total number of industrial and 
mercantile establishments and plantations inspected in 1929 was 
4,742—a decrease of 364 as compared with the number in the preceding 
year, as shown in the accompanying table from the report of the Gov- 
ernor General of the islands for 1929. This decrease, it is explained, 
was due to the fact that a great portion of the time of three inspector 
was taken up with field work in connection with the workmen’ 
compensation law and interisland migration activities, 
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FACTORY INSPECTION WORK OF PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR, 1925 TO 1929 
Industrial Mercantile Agricultural Total 
Ce an ———— —_— 
adel. r F Number 
‘ ear Number . Number 7 Number = of estab- “ 
hoy. of estab- ee, “of estab- BR daar snl of planta- franca mel lishments ew a “# 
itely lishments lishments tions S| and plan- 
a tations 
J por- ee 
bad Be a 
| : 2, 445 60, 418 329 6, 067 47 3, 396 2, 821 69, 881 
the 2, 573 69, 948 378 4, 243 294 19, 786 3, 245 93, 977 
be 3, 718 59, 608 655 7, 783 211 11, 310 4, 584 78, 701 
el 4, 008 76, 611 992 10, 941 106 6, 891 5, 106 194, 446 
3, 846 60, 481 419 3, 055 477 16, 411 4, 742 79, 947 
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1 As given in report; not exact sum of items, 
New Labor Office in Egypt 


N THE issue of Industrial and Labor Information for February 
| 23, 1931, the International Labor Office notes a decree of the 
gyptian Minister of the Interior creating a labor office in his depart- 
nent. The new office will handle all matters pertaining to labor, with 
articular reference to the following: 


Enforcement of the act and regulations of 1904 relating to unhealthy, danger- 
us and inconvenient establishments; 

Enforcement of the act of 1909 and the orders of 1924, 1926, and 1927 relating 
» child labor in cotton ginning, pressing and cleaning factories, tobacco and 
igarette factories, and silk, cotton, and linen spinning and weaving factories; 

Execution of research and compiling of information as a basis for future labor 
gislation and enforcement of such legislation; 

Drafting of bills and regulations relating to labor, savings, migration, and 
ocational training; 

Supervision of the enforcement of regulations issued by the Minister of the 
nterior relating to workshops, factories, and commercial establishments; 

Study of the causes of disputes between workers and employers and settle- 
nent of the disputes through the medium of the local administrative authorities 
r conciliation boards; 

Study of the management of trade-unions and other workers’ associations; 

Study of the customs, life, and housing of the workers, the conditions of their 
unilies, their nourishment and the means of raising their standards, and educa- 
ion of children; 

Study of the causes of unemployment, compilation of information and statis- 
ics relating to unemployed workers and negotiations with government depart- 
nents or services which operate factories or workshops or employ labor or which 
pervise the exploitation of concessions or monopolies granted to companies or 
ndividuals or which control vocational training, with a view to providing the 
haximum possible employment; 

Compilation of information and statistics relating to the following: 
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) Was Disputes between employers and workers, the duration of strikes and the 
eding [iMecisions of conciliation boards; 
Gov-@@ The number of workers, classified according to sex, age, nationality, and marital 
ined, fendition; 


Occupational risks and industrial accidents; 

The living conditions of workers and their families, housing, and prices of pri- 
lary commodities ; 

The fluctuation of wages; 

Hours of work by night and by day. 


A report from American Consul H. Earle Russell at Alexandria, 
ited January 31, 1931, in reference to the creation of the new labor 
fice, stated that there were about 70,000 industrial establishments in 


eypt which were not regularly inspected, the Government having 
nly three inspectors for such work. 
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Migratory Child Workers in New Jersey 


N JUNE, 1930, the Governor of New Jersey, acting in accord. 
ance with a resolution passed by both branches of the State Levisla- 
ture, appointed a commission to make a study of migratory child 
labor in the State of New Jersey and to report its findings at the 


next session of the Legislature. The report was made in February 
of this year and has recently been published for general distribution, 

For a number of years it has been the custom of New Jersey fariners 
to employ for at least a part of the season migratory families, |argely 


Italians from Philadelphia or some other conveniently located city. 
This often involves the employment of children, sometimes of very 
young children, who, since the labor is agricultural, have no legal 
safeguards or protection. Also, since the working season often 
overlaps the school term, their school year is cut short and retardation 
is common among them. For these reasons it was felt desirable t¢ 
make a study of the whole situation. The inquiry was confined 
entirely to children in agricultural labor; i. e., child labor in canneries 
or other similar seasonal occupations was not considered. It covered 
580 families, with a total of 3,719 persons, which, it was believed, 
formed about 90 per cent of all migratory families coming to New 


Jersey. 
Why Migratory Labor is Employed 


Tue fundamental reason for employing this labor is the seasonal 
character of the work and the necessity for having at hand a labor 
force which can be used when and as needed. This, in turn, is 
largely due to the kind of farming in which New Jersey specializes. 


The outstanding characteristic of New Jersey agriculture is. the large pro- 
duction of highly perishable vegetables and fruits. When these vegetables and 
fruits are ripe they must be harvested immediately because a day or two means 4 
loss to the farmer. Farmers require steady, reliable, experienced forces to pick 
the crops on the day they are ready. Our survey showed that the majority of 
families employed by New Jersey farmers were engaged in harvesting peacies, 
cranberries, spinach, blackberries, asparagus, tomatoes, radishes, peas, straw- 
berries, cherries, raspberries, blueberries, beans, and a very few in thinning carrots, 
pulling beets, pulling weeds, picking potatoes and apples. A majority harvested 
highly perishable vegetables and fruits. 


When questioned as to their reasons for employing the migratory 
family labor, the employers gave a number of reasons, the most 
important being that local help was not sufficient in number, that the 
Italian family labor was more reliable and dependable than any other 
kind obtainable, and that the Italians were experienced in the kind 
of work to be done. In some cases this experience had been gained 
in Italy, but in many others it was a result of the training received In 
New Sisvey: Of the 580 families studied, 79 per cent had been 1 
such work for more than one season, and 64 families had had 20 or 
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more seasons in which to gain experience. The summer work on the 
farms was looked upon by the families as part of their regular 


occupation, 
The Workers 


Tus 580 families studied during the season of 1930 comprised 
3.719 persons. Of these, 326 were male heads of families whose 
average age was 47.2 years, the range being from 29 to 67 years. 
“These figures have great significance. It is a well known fact that 
the industrial establishments are not inclined to employ men of 40 
years of age or over. Farmers on the contrary consider them as the 
best workers.” 

The family groups included 2,741 children, but some of these were 
over or under school age. The number under 6 years of age was 
428, and those in the group aged 6 to 15 years, that is, of school age, 
numbered 1,798. The working children numbered 1,342, of whom 
730 were boys and 612 were girls. Their ages ranged from 5 years 
(in one instance) to 15, but 90 per cent were from 9 to 15 years old, 
and 57.6 per cent from 12 to 15. There is considerable question as to 
whether the employers wish to use the children, or whether their 
employment is merely a necessary incident of the system. 

It is possible that some growers encourage the employment of children when 
adult labor could readily be secured. There is good reason to believe, however, 
that this is not generally true. The survey made by the commission shows 
that the per capita production of children as a group was considerably less than 
that of their parents. Since the employer generally pays by the piece and the 
rate is usually the same for both children and adults, there would seem to be no 
financial advantage in employing children. 

The working children, it was found, averaged about the same 
number of hours per day and of days per week as their parents, the 
demands of the crop determining the hours worked in both cases. 
As nearly as could be judged, the children were not overworked or 
subjected to hardship. A study of their output showed that they 
were not speeded up, they worked for the most part under the super- 
vision of their parents, and no evidence was found that they were 
in any respect hardly treated. 
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Recommendations of the Commission 


THE commission criticizes the present situation mainly in regard 
to two points—the workers’ housing and the interference with the 
schooling of the children. As to the first, the housing varied widely, 
but on the whole was not up to the requirements of health and 
sanitation. 


With respect to conditions surrounding the housing and sanitation of migra- 
tory children, it is brought out in the body of the report that certain conditions of 


me overcrowding, lack of sanitation, and poor housing prevail. The commission 
nost #™ recommends that these be corrected by the adoption and enforcement by the 
; the State commissioner of labor of a suitable code covering ventilation, garbage 
ther disposal, water supply, toilets, housing facilities, and such other items as are 
kind jm desirable. 

ined The interference with school attendance is general snd serious, 
d in 


affecting all the children alike, whether they are a or not. 
The hiss tg average number of school days actually lost, regardless 
of the child’s age, was for boys, 40; for girls, 38.9; and for boys and 
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girls together, 39. The average retardation of the children y,, 
about 60.6 per cent. The commission discusses at some lengt) hoy, 
this situation can be remedied. A compulsory school-attendane, 
law, extended to include migrant children, has been suggested. T), 
immediate effect of this would be to make each district responsi}, 
for the school attendance of the migrant children during their gta, 
within its limits. To this plan there are several objections. Vey 
few of the districts have, at present, the facilities for taking jn , 
large number of extra children; more schoolroom space would }, 
needed and additional teachers would have to be employed for th, 
time of the extra attendance. This would tax the finances of mog 
of the districts unduly. In addition, there would be the difficulty o 
transportation for the migrant children, who are often on farms fa; 
from the present schools or remote from the routes of the schoo! 
busses. 

Again, it is a serious question whether it would be wise to place 
the migrant children in the local schools. The retardation of the 
migrant children is far greater than that found in the average rural 
school, and to force a number of overage children into classes fo; 
their juniors might seriously interfere with the normal work of the 
schools. Moreover, the migrant children do not all arrive in a certain 
district or leave it at the same time.- The dates of arrival range 
from early April to late June, so that pupils would be continually 
coming and going. 

The number of pupils which many of the smaller schools would be called upon 
to provide for would fluctuate during a single month from 4 or 5 to 20 or 30, 
In two cases, at least, there would be more than 100 such transient pupils added 
to a normally small enrollment. It is evident that conditions such as these 
would disrupt the schools and seriously interfere with the instruction. 

Moreover, the migrant children have a totally different background 
from that of the resident children, represent a different type of home, 
and have attitudes, habits, and responses differing materially from 
those of the local children. Their presence in the local schools 
would inevitably be a disturbing influence, interfering with the 
progress of the resident children. The migrants themselves would 
receive little benefit from such school attendance. 

In view of all these facts, the commission feels that special classes 
adapted to the needs of migrant children should be adopted, but 
recognizes that the establishment of such classes presents problems 
of organization and administration requiring serious study. The 
situation as a whole calls for three bills, which the commission 1s 
planning to present, dealing respectively with compulsory education, 
hours of labor, and housing and sanitation. 
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Trend of Women’s Wages in New York City Since 1929 


HE division of women in industry of the New York State Labor 
Department has recently collected figures relating to the changes 

in women’s wage rates following the events of October, 1929, and has 
ublished the results in the March, 1931, issue of the Industrial Bul- 
etin, the official publication of the department. Data as to wages 
offered in New York City for various kinds of women’s work in the 
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fall of 1929 and for the same period of 1930 were gathered from the 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn branches of the State employment 
bureau, from a large commercial agency specializing in office help, 
and from the classified advertisments in the New York World. Ap- 
parently, there has been a fall in the wage rates for workers of all 
types. For clerical workers the range of salaries offered has declined 
noticeably. 

Before the crash in the stock market and the decline of business generally, 
clerk’s wages ranged from $10 to $22 a week, with the general average between 
s15and $18. In February, 1931, clerks were offered $8 to $18 a week and much 
higher educational standards were required. Wages for typists dropped from a 
range of $15 to $22 to one of $12 to $21, with the $12 offer being the more usual. 
Stenographers have fared even worse, their rates dropping from $15 for a beginner 
and $35 for an expert to $9 and $20, respectively. In two instances wages for 
the identical position were secured for the two periods; one position previously 
paid $20 and now offers $15, while the other was $25 and now is $18 a week. In 
like manner bookkeepers were offered $23 to $25 a week and now the orders come 
in for $15. 

Specialized workers, such as those in banks, insurance companies, 
and brokerage houses have had much the same experience, as shown 
by the following comparative figures: 


RANGE OF WOMEN’S SALARIES IN SPECIFIED POSITIONS, 1929 AND 1930 
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Permanent full-time saleswomen seem to have been able to hold or 
even to improve their position in most cases, the weekly salaries now 
offered being $12 to $30, against a range of from $13 to $25 in 1929. 
Part-time workers and extras have suffered, the part-time workers 
having been reduced from $15 to $12 a week, and the extras from $3 
and $4 a day to $2 and $3. Among restaurant workers, cashiers, who 
are now being offered $18 a week as against $23 previously, seem to 
have been almost the only class affected. There is one case reported, 
however, of a large chain of lunch rooms which formerly paid its 
waitresses $10 a week and is now paying them $6. 

Wages for domestic servants show a greater reduction than for any 
other class. For servants who were to live in the homes of their 
employers the wages formerly offered ran from $40 to $70 a month; 
now the range is from $15 to $55, the most usual figure being $40. 


A record was secured of a placement made in February, 1931, of an experienced 
domestic at $5 a week with room and board. The woman was 52 years of age, 
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Protestant, American born, and had been out of work for eight months. Many 
times employers try to secure domestic help without paying any wages but »\erely 
offering a home and food. No record has been found of any worker acc. 


ptin, 
such an offer but such offers continue to come to all the employment offi: = 


Domestics who do not live in the home, laundry workers, ani fac. 
tory workers all show reductions varying in degree. Among fa: tory 
workers it is harder to trace the reductions because payment on 4 
piece-rate basis is increasingly replacing a flat weekly rate in j)any 
unskilled operations. Formerly it was a common practice to take on 
a beginner at, say, $12 a week, with an agreement either to increase 
the wage or to put the learner on piece rates when she became profj- 
cient. ‘‘Nowadays the beginner is taken on at piecework immedi. 
ately and she has to learn the work at her own expense.”?” Some of the 
factory operations which are still paid for at a weekly rate show 
reduction in their starting wages of from $1 to $3, $4, or $5 a week. 

The following table shows the result of such practices upon the 
earnings of woman factory workers: 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMAN FACTORY WORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY, JAnv. 
ARY, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1931 


























Weekly earnings 
Industry group maven sé oF 
January, 1929\January, 1931 

ee in. sap cumasoubplingpaieanien $14. 52 $15. 23 +30, 71 
Se os ds gaadiaaebenes 17. 58 15. 34 —2 4 
ee I 55s inte ins ce cevuccvad cededyecdontacbebacns 17. 28 16. 01 —1.27 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods...-.......--.-..-..-..-----.-- 22. 90 18. 57 —4 33 
a wank eis wane aeeeeiaienesaatunes 16. 20 15. 79 —, 4] 
nN OE SN a ei cccnwetihesossauhoeubaenseena 19. 70 18. 22 —1, 48 
- Ram IS Rw OL TREE SOAs a aS bo 18. 71 17. 50 —1, 21 
Et SIS es SE cere ree asec te 23. 57 21. 82 —1,75 
EE GING hi «co nrcniacinagighindicbotnmasbeesacdanbebode 18. 90 18. 57 —, 33 
DOR cattatstgtdtnenkichisaommbditiplibencmiaccsiitinédinaintiod 21. 64 20. 18 —1. 46 

Basing conclusions on the figures herewith presented, there can be no doubt 
that the wage levels for woman workers in the city of New York have declined 


sharply. This has been shown to be true for all large industrial groups and for 
many smaller occupational classifications in the clerical, mercantile, restaurant, 
and domestic lines of work. In view of the fact that many firms have main- 
tained their former wage levels, in some cases with the announced purpose of 
helping to maintain community purchasing power, it still remains a question as 
to whether the reductions in salary noted were an economic necessity or whether 
they were caused by a desire on the part of employers to take advantage of the 
present oversupply of labor. 





—i>-2-o-0- 


Woman and Child Labor in Manila, 1929 


tb ORDER to enforce the provisions of Act 3071, which regulates 
the employment of women and children in the Philippines, large 
and small factories and other work places were inspected in the city 
of Manila and in certain Provinces. All Provinces could not be 
included because of the limited number of inspectors. 

The following statistics, from the annual report of the Governor 
General of the islands for 1929, show the distribution of woman and 
child workers in various inspected establishments in that year and 
the preceding one. While the number of establishments was 5‘)/ 10 
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1929 as compared with 542 in 1928, the number of minors employed 
was 82 less in the later year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR IN INSPECTED ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN MANILA, 1928 AND 1929 


EE 























1928 1929 
an : erg —— 
ndustry of chil- of chil- 
pr pened Number} dren ae Number] dren 
lishments of women] under 18 lishments of women} under 18 
years years 
of age of age 
Arented WHPEEbasdens 200 ewe ecco see acee 7 TS Re oie See 9 31 3 
ASMEICCN GEE a meer phe ppmesio<se~ 1 10 3 i 4 
Bag FopGEieedace.---..- “<0+------ 10 107 17 12 69 13 
ee ae ee * 1 100 17 1 82 25 
Cam@let., .caumanelieecso<--0.065----- - 1 RRA CS UNG aegibaRad: Saeed 
Candy « - -<cquedateca~--- : . 9 86 19 10 85 30 
Cigars and cigarettes.............--.--.-..- 40 5, 552 927 36 6, 486 856 
Desiccated a cnn sonny 1 gE ESN: SR Ra CFDS Oe ae 
Dressmaking and tailoring - --. 66 372 32 202 689 4 
Embroidery...------ - 23 1, 787 107 23 1, 825 82 
Glass . - - ..scsses~--- 1 » ) Tree 2 ll 1 
Hats . «cn dhttGunse s-< 6 39 7 17 Dp Ee 
Help... ccsasneccee-- 4 77 16 4 125 6 
fy eee? ao sé 1 2 6 1 ? See 
Kapok ..ncsasp-on-- ni ntheinas 0 cigrinindas as omnia 2 6 2 
Laboratoeysce-.-.---...-. 1 _ » eee ae 1 14 5 
LAUR Fide decane~ 3 | |} aes 148 i SS 
Mein co aseiuac-~ ‘ 1 53 op SCAR Pe ES | MEER Ri 
Printing’). sddie.<s.-. 24 4 46 19 117 35 
Refreshments - - -.-- 318 — } Se 65 BE Evkismnwnnes 
Remnant importing-- 2 2 2 SRS aay See IE ES Ss Se 
a, a ae 16 435 36 24 541 66 
eo ike ecidntaagoneoeeens 3 gd Se SE 15 180 4 
Use, ge 3 47 ll 4 48 14 
OS a Le Sees, TE 1 Oe 6 datas 
AGES SP a SR eee 542 9, 604 1, 252 597 11, 181 1,170 























Protection of Working Women in Panama 


DECREE (No. 23) passed by the National Assembly of Panama 
and published in the November 5, 1930, issue of the Gaceta 





Oficial, prohibits the employment of women in commerical and indus- 
trial establishments during the eight weeks before and after child- 
birth, provides for a vacation at half pay during this period, upon 
presentation of the proper medical certificate, and prohibits the dis- 
charge of any woman because of pregnancy. Employers are not 
allowed to make any deductions from the salaries of working mothers 
for the 15-minute period allowed them every four hours by law for 
the nursing of their children. According to the provisions of the law, 
day nurseries are to be established in the rer sections of Colon 
and Panama, and any other towns in which they would be needed, 
in the judgment of the executive. 

Employers or owners of industrial or commercial establishments 
who do not comply with the provisions of this law are subject to a 
fine of 50 balboas for each offense. 
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Incidence of Illness Among Bombay Cotton Operatives 


N 1930 the Bombay Labor Office undertook, at the request of the 
Royal Commission on Labor, an inquiry into the incidence of j|]- 
ness among the cotton operatives of Bombay, the results of which 
are given in the Labor Gazette (Bombay) for February, 1931. The 
investigation presented many difficulties and its results are vague and 
indefinite, but as it is the first time such an inquiry has been made, 
its findings have a value. The plan was at first to visit in their 
homes all employees who were absent from the mills for three days 
or more, but this had to be given up because the mills kept no record 
of the addresses of their workers and the difficulty of tracing absen- 
tees was too great. It was finally decided to list those absent for 
as long as three days and upon their return to the mills to interview 
them to learn the cause of absence, and, if it were illness, to secure 
details. Even thus there was doubt as to how complete the figures 
were. Employees were recorded by number, and there was some 
uncertainty as to the extent to which these numbers could be relied 
upon for identification purposes. 
Although there is no uniformity in the various mills in Bombay as regards the 
discharge of workers absent without leave, it is understood that there is some 
sort of a convention that if a spinner absents himself for more than two days he 


is either replaced permanently by another worker or on his return given a new 
ticket number in the same or some other department. 


This practice apparently does not apply to the weavers and other 
operatives. The final figures showed so few cases of illness, relatively, 
among spinners that it seemed certain some cases must have been 
discharged, or hidden under a new ticket number. 

The inquiry covered the employees of three mills for a period of 
about three months, from the early part of July to the end of Sep- 
tember. The average number of workers, the total number absent 
for three or more days in succession, and the number of cases in which 
this absence was due to sickness are shown in the following table: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS, AND ABSENCES DUE TO ILLNESS AND TO ALL 
CAUSES IN THREE BOMBAY MILLS 

















Number absent 3 days 
Average | or more in succession 
Month ie. on account of— 
or workers 
Alleauses Tilness 
os cbbbeccdcaglicbtoas 12, 157 1, 081 604 
GIG ci0 nic tn ap jnksece 11, 686 1, 100 476 
September...-......--.-- 11, 033 1, 280 368 
Re itnidwtiin ponesebubtmdiawbens 3, 461 1, 448 
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The total number of man-days which could have been worked in 
the three mills during the period covered was 812,812, of which 
3.352, or 1.03 per cent, were definitely known to have been lost on 
account of illness, the percentage ranging from 0.81 in the mill with 
the best showing to 1.4¢n the worst. 

Of the total number of employees who lost three consecutive days 
or more on account of illnesss, 1,294 were males and 202 were females. 
No figures are given as to the sex distribution of the whole group of 
employees, so that it is not possible to draw any conclusions as to the 
relative liability to illness. The male employees absent on account 
of sickness lost, on an average, 5.57 working-days per case; the female 
employees lost 5.72 days per case. 

It was impossible to get accurate information as to the kind of ill- 
ness which caused the absence. The returned workers could describe 
their symptoms, but in many cases did not know the name of their 
trouble, and the investigators had to make a guess at this from the 
account given them. The following table, therefore, is presented with- 
out any claims as to its accuracy: 


CASES OF ABSENCE, BY NATURE OF ILLNESS AND SEX OF ABSENTEE 








| 


























Number of cases 
T, ee s | Per cent 
Nature of illness of total 

Males | Females; Total 

Malarial fever-_-------.--. re scl ehiaiciaiiacech : eae 58 5 63 4. 21 
Other fevers (unspecified) - OP agers, 649 96 745 49. 80 
Ne ek 0 cin pa rtoiaes me 138 29 167 11. 16 
De ee en la when amon 73 17 90 6. 02 
I Slinn ch tsb cnt bebone <n «a nh I wai a 65 14 79 5. 28 
Headache or cold ....._..------ ctw atn cal wdigckdsheecaee 51 s 59 3. 94 
pS ee ee teat oes 63 9 72 4. 81 
Injuries caused by accidents in mills----............----------- 28 2 30 2. 61 
Gs ee 5 warynoe eS 39 4 43 2. 87 
Respiratory diseases_...........--.---- : abeteeiadee 31 2 33 2. 21 
SES SE age Sr pears me 2 an wcaaii 97 16 113 7. 55 
Imperfectly specified. ..........._-- egies oan | SRO RAL 2 .14 
BO. «csi dens ---- bw PRES bye ---- 1, 204 202| 1,496 | 100. 00 

} i 





A 


It is highly probable, the report states, that the heading “other 
fevers” includes many cases of malarial fever, since the only test 
adopted by the investigators in classifying a fever as malarial was 
whether or not it was attended by shivering. 

As is well known, malaria appears in many garbs and it is enough for our 
purpose, therefore, to note that more than half the illness is due to fevers. This 
high proportion may be due to the fact that the period to which the inquiry 
relates fell within what is known as the ‘‘malaria season,’’ which begins in the 
latter half of July, and from then the incidence steadily rises to its highest point, 


which is usually reached in October, September and October being the two most 
malarious months. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accident Experience of Establishments Reporting to National 


Safety Council, 1929 


HE accident experience in 1929 of 3,603 industrial estallish- 
ments reporting to the National Safety Council is shown in Tale 
1, reproduced from Industrial Accident Statistics, 1930 edition, pub- 


lished by the council. 


TABLE 1.—ESTABLISHMENTS, EXPOSURE, AND ACCIDENT RATES, BY INDUs’'! 
1929 


[Arranged in order of frequency rates, from high to low] 


























RIES 


| ve en \ 
Number Sees) Severit 

Industry of estab- a — _ , cyt 

lishments, See? | hours’ 

exposure) e\posurr 
EE ES CRED OS Sa Re Se ee ee 162 82, 095, 942 74. 43 9 
ng _ EE ee 18 102, 832, 500 55. 94 {7 
aa ee ; 397 127, 344, 439 50. 41 1. 62 
RES SI RES SS, Se 44 20, 255, 495 43. 35 04 
Woodworking and lumbering... ____- 222 160, 257, 172 42. 83 y 
Tanning and leather._....__.___- 34 28, 552, 020 31. 35 | 60) 
Se | eee ee ' 229 409, 795, 710 30. 30 | 3 
Wlectric railways_-_-_-_-__- PL. C 46 78, 445, 722 29. 75 | 13 
Metal forming...............-.. 347 324, 732, 946 29.71 | 67 

RE pit che ST ileal aa Sapte: stelle eae 42 19, 301, 791 28. 93 | | 
IE Ss os eines oink sawiibdaaed 215 196, 881, 082 28. 43 | 7 
FERS “a ae eee ee 79 565, 701, 537 26. 78 | 19 
An kas eiinwnmbencss «Lie abe «ns Done an kb enn 125 18, 011, 588 26. 71 | I] 
NE TR ions cabo bids ceudbicscucionta 26 37, 515, 661 23. 16 | 7 
I ib cbbde a contd cihtvbienpa sebblaten sete 403 589, 150, 210 22. 58 13 
SI tit cette sg pedns-- fac csesbeeeres ial 67 346, 572, 274 22. 17 97 
Railway car and equipment_________..______________----- 37 69, 096, 822 21. &8 ” 
kd ae Mee dea ddi an gih fabad. Oi ati cock i fovah added 171 137, 278, 278 21. 07 1. W 
SEEMS so. ERE er eae" ORE a .| 42 175, 157, 500 19. 25 124 
SS eee ae SORE 1 6 6 he 212 448, 821, 236 18. 91 1. il 
REE eer ewe ea 6 ote vl ne ap 5 Se See a a ey 128 567, 248, 244 18. 13 2. 75 
I ng on nen eg da ae iene leaks 17 20, 452, 053 17. 70 86 
I tii adie. cus cattle pd Jobe sin dseud-segdae 172 640 17. 50 72 
SENT SEE, SIL Sighs ee eT ar eae a ey ae 34 10, 174, 688 12. 78 53 
I, ee sedation 20 14, 059, 389 12. 23 67 
SRR EP Le ge BETTE SER es & Be 153 199, 749, 575 11. 82 | 58 
FE eas SAT SRR 6 e 138 75, 739, 429 9. 55 | 64 
pb ip Na egies tin anal Boe Spade Ati 15 3, 603 | 5, 058, 942, 337 25. 53 | 23 

Lf 











1 Includes also miscellaneous industries. 


Table 2 gives, b 


industry, the accident frequency and severity 


rates of 1,092 establishments reporting to the National Safety Coun- 
cil in each of the three years 1927, 1928, and 1929. The man-hours 
of exposure for these years were 2,096,530,522, 2,156,131,740, and 
2,291,410,441, respectively. 
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TABLE 2- _ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES OF ALL ESTABLISHMENTS 
REP‘ RTING TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL IN EACH OF THREE YEARS, 1927, 
1928, AND 1929, BY INDUSTRIES! 

——————— { 

| 1927 1928 1929 
Num-| Accident |Accident | Accident | Accident | Accident | Accident 
Industry ber of frequency) severity |frequency| severity |frequency| severity 
firms |rates (perrates (perjrates (perjrates (per|rates (perjrates (per 
1,000,000 1,000 1,000,000 F 1,000,000 1,000 
hours’ hours’ hour’ hours’ hours’ hours’ 
exposure) |ex posure) |ex posure) jex posure) |ex posure) exposure) 

antomobilen.isckb~oeiewedosasel. i. 31 23. 80 1. 08 24. 99 1. 37 26. 43 1. 06 

Chemical .:.-daitalrsawameimesens ax 84 19. 50 2. 01 18. 52 2. 00 18. 95 1. 67 

Construction............-......... 46 62. 04 5. 87 60. 16 4. 40 45. 02 4. 57 

Electric railways---..-------.---.-- 10 22. 96 2. 05 20. 90 1. 50 15. 27 2.79 

Fo0d . .---a<scasepeese>—« hohe ears 81 21. 62 1.71 | 23. 51 1. 53 22. 47 1. 91 

Poamiry «~<ulidisnceeniias3.iaiss.ick': She 24. 46 1. 50 23. 16 1.12 26. 85 1. 64 

MdOOS . declndieninime~ensathigeh 99 17. 56 1.10 15. 64 . 92 16. 46 1.14 

Mest packitg. 2 .2554-2-<6.--.....- 7 47.10 . 80 53. 91 1. 86 34. 63 . 99 

Metal form. 4ck<<be 8 --+ 344006005 116 22. 10 1. 38 22. 00 1. 40 22. 18 1. 38 

Nonferrous metallurgical _ _.______- 15 31. 61 1. 64 30. 34 2. 30 29. 50 3. 05 

Paper and pulp___...--------- oe oer lll 30. 27 i. 99 24. 73 2. 24 24. 07 1.78 

Petre... chad aie emmiony nob 0 «x 14 29. 64 2. 25 26. 19 2. 80 29. 38 2. 65 

Printing and publishing ----.___-_- 6 6. 79 .13 9. 37 . 22 8. 00 . 24 

Public utility ?_-_~-- ; nde aah 106 28. 37 3.74 21. 98 3. 84 20. 02 3. 52 

Railway car and equipment. --_--- 15 28. 32 3. 86 15. 90 1. 27 26. 44 1. 60 

Rubber... 4i.ckeues Tee 25 30. 84 1.00 24. 95 1.17 20. 15 1. 29 

NS EPR toe ek 2 Tee en 51 21. 75 2. 00 19. 81 2. 48 17. 59 2. 05 

Tanning and Jeather-__---_---------- 14 28. 88 1. 03 29. 98 ive 30. 34 3. 04 

Velie... sie bbtta cabs 51 12. 58 . 47 11. 80 . 54 10. 58 . 59 

Wi GREE ttacateeh oon dten- 5. ose. 80 49.14 2. 35 47. 33 3. 33 46. 99 4.12 

Miscellaneous industries____-_._---- 7 12. 66 23 10. 07 1. 27 11. 21 . 24 

ro et ot See 1, 092 25. 85 1. 92 23. 39 1. 97 22. 90 2. 02 























——— 


1 Data not available for cement, glass products, mining, and quarry industries. 
Does not include the manufacture and distribution of gas. 
} Totals include some establishments in ceramic, laundry, and refrigeration industries, not sho\7n sepa- 
rately in the table. ‘The exposure in these industries was so small that the rate changes could not be con- 
sidered reliable indication of accident trends. 


Prevention of Industrial Accidents 


HAT 98 per cent of all industrial accidents are preventable, and 

that 88 per cent can be prevented through the enforcement of 
proper supervision, is aatet by H. W. Heinrich 1n his recent pub- 
lication on industrial accident prevention.! This statement is based 
upon a study by the author of 75,000 cases, taken from insurance 
files and records of industrial firms. The other 10 per cent, classed 
as due to physical or mechanical causes, may, it is declared, also be 
controlled by the employer. 

lt is stressed that the burden and the responsibility for initiative 
rests largely upon the employer. It is by him that the industry is 
conducted and the worker brought into contact with industrial 
equipment and processes which may result in loss of life or bodily 
injury. Consequently he can not escape the obvious responsibility 
that accompanies this employment of his fellow men—maintaining 
reasonably safe operating conditions and enforcing rules for the safe 
conduct of the work necessary in his business. 

Scientific accident-prevention work is advocated to eliminate the 
tremendous toll on industry, consisting, as formerly pointed out by the 
author, not only of the actual money paid for compensation and 
medical service but also of the hidden or indirect cost, estimated to be 





* ¥— H. W.: Industrial accident: prevention—A scientific approach. New York, McGraw-Hill 
00k Co., 1931. 
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four times as great as the direct expense. Four fundamental prip. 
ciples are named: (1) Executive recognition, interest, support, an 
participation; (2) correct cause analysis, to identify the particula; 
condition responsible for the accident; (3) selection and application of 
the remedy, readily suggested through the cause analysis; (4) enforce. 
ment of the corrective practice. 

It is realized that absolute perfection can not be obtained, }y; 
through observance of the effects of the methods outlined and the 
experiences of large industrial firms that apply safety practices the 
author believes it entirely possible and practicable with very littl. 
expenditure of money to AR erase at least a 50 per cent reduction jp 
accident frequency and accident cost, not only a commendable humap. 
itarian work but in itself good business. 

An analysis of 50,000 injuries, according to the classification pre. 
sented by the author, shows that 30 per cent were caused by faulty 
instruction, 22 per cent by lack of concentration, 14 per cent by 
unsafe practices, 12 per cent by poor discipline, 8 per cent by inability 
of employee, 3 per cent by physical unfitness, 1 per cent by mental 
unfitness, and 10 per cent by mechanical hazards. 

A section is devoted to machine, prime-mover, and power-trans- 
mission guarding of all kinds, profusely illustrated, and brief discus. 
sions are included of safety education, process revision, illumination, 
and statistics. 
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Industrial Accidents in the Philippine Islands, 1925 to 1929 


p> = — “~*~ Fa 


HE following record of the industrial accidents in the Philippines 
from 1925 to 1929 is taken from the statistical bulletin of the 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry of the Islands, 1929: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1925 TO 1929 


[Peso=about £0 cents in United States currency] 












































Number of injuries Adjustments 
Number See <oiate 
Year | acci- we | 7 

ents | Tempo- | Perma- , P ndemni-| Not in- | Amount 

rary | nent Fatal | Total fied |demnified collected 
ait A 
i eer? = M 
| Pesos 0 
SE SS eee 430 390 15 48 | 453 247 206 | 21, 70h M 
ee eee EH eo 447 390 19 104 | 513 375 138 25, 03 C 
ESS e 452 355 34 143 | 532 322 210} 35, 4 T 
A ERE ESSER 1, 104 968 27 109 1, 104 958 149 | 82, ib9 T 
| GRE ce eee eee. 2, 055 1, 953 45 57 1 2,055 11,070 325 | 90, 03 y 
Tee 2 4, 488 4, 056 140 461 1 4, 657 1 2, 969 1,028 | 254,972 ; 

ae 








1 Does not include 660 cases pending adjustment. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 


Maryland 


HE sixteenth annual report of the State Industrial Accident 
Commission of Maryland for the year ending October 31, 1930, 
shows that 41,761 industrial accidents were reported by the 14,968 
employers insured under the terms of the compensation law. This 
is a decrease of 1,846 from the number of accidents reported during 
the previous year. A total of 14,339 claims was filed with the com- 
mission, of which 191 were fatal cases. 

Compensation payments made in the 14,276 claims disposed of 
during the year, including 174 fatalities, amounted to $1,451,316.26, 
and payments for medical attention in nonclaim cases amounted to 
$459,264.41. These payments, together with the sum of $542,248.96, 
outstanding for future payments on specific awards, bring the grand 
total of benefits paid and outstanding for the year to $2,452,829.63, 
not including future payments in temporary total disability cases 
extending beyond the year. 

A summary of the 13,406 claims allowed during the year is shown 
in the following table, by industrial groups and extent of disability. 
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NUMBER OF COMPENSATION CASES ALLOWED IN MARYLAND, NOVEMBER 1, 1929, 
TO OCTOBER 31, 1930, BY INDUSTRY AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 






































Extent of disability 
Industry Perma- | Perma- | Tempo- 
- Fatal nent nent rary 
total | partial total 
nount 
lected 
=" Le oe ARERR SRR NE Ailes: >> Shih aes SEES DS Siamieardakes 2 79 
Mining, metallurgy, and quarrying-.._............_.-.-.-.-_-- _ Se 22 622 
"e308 NN ethan caseweuecdesvaccncwi Y A DaeC cin osvtben 5 103 
21, 706 Ne es ec bnetecssanbes a 364 5, 808 
25, 058 GS Pa a ee > a SINR 107 2, 940 
35, 395 Transportation and public utilities. _--.................--.---.-- i ee | 64 1, 452 
62, 10S IPO Ic os sos cc leceteesesesebe 2 1 | 21 696 
90, 3 MR Clerical and professional services. --...............-.--------- B fidnowrbink 7 297 
<a Miscellaneous industries... ............-.-...----.------------- ae 10 317 
54, 972 Department of State, cities, and counties of Maryland ----_..-- 6 1 | 10 364 
Private employment, and not otherwise classified. ............_|..--------|-----.---- rae 5 
eee bo 8a oo yoo dag 109 | 2 | 612| 12, 683 





The annual report of the superintendent of the State accident fund, 
which is included, shows a surplus of $525,000, protected by rein- 
surance, a reserve for unpaid claims of $427,127.23, and an increase 
during the year in assets of $153,987.57. The net premiums written 
during the year aggregated $444,046.41, an increase over the previous 
year of $4,158.90, while payments for losses amounted to $134,672.05 
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for those occurring during the current year and $182,259.52 for (hos 
occurring before November 1, 1929, a total of $316,931.57. Tho 
expense of administering the fund amounted to $40,453.05, or \) pe 
cent of the premiums written. 

Texas 


Tue report of the Industrial Accident Board of Texas fo; the 
2-year period ending August 31, 1930, points out the increasiny cos 
of workmen’s compensation insurance in the State. The figures show 
that more than 625,000 employees came under the terms 0! the 
act during the last year. It is explained that the great majority oj 
these workers are heads of families, so that practically one-half o/ 
“ population of the State is directly interested in the operation o/ 
the act. 

The only remedy for this increasing cost, the board holds, is « well. 
planned and well-executed safety program, undertaken jointly by the 
State, the employers, the employees, and the insurance carriers. |t js 
believed that such a program will result in fewer and less severe acci- 
dents and will not only cause a reduction in human suffering but wil 
show a corresponding decrease in the cost to industry. 

Part of the experience under the workmen’s compensation ict is 
shown in the following table: 


ACCIDENTS UNDER TEXAS COMPENSATION ACT, SEPTEMBER 1, 1928, TO AUGUs 





























31, 1930 
Item | 1928-29 1929-30 
LE FERRIER AR SSS ed Ce ee ee ee PRET ETS RSS . | 17, 511 
NT SE aa a Ae AS EES eae ee | 503, 850 625, 84 
ERE TIS EAR REPT Tie os en ‘ 465 448 
Total accidents reported__............-_---- Ae aia aici in teat is ain Saenip iti 129, 960 110, 14 
Claims filed: 
hl EI ATES CTL SIRES Pips OLE Tee A ON cL eE 1, 578 
i RS SE a A Le EAE RA AE Bet BERS, 348 4] 
Compromise settlements approved______..___-_..--.-..-__-_._------ 3, 289 4, 87 
Claims still open, on which compensation is being paid and medical 
or hospital service furnished_______._____- Siriaas 24, 972 
eRe Cape nae coh MTT tT | 30, 187 | 28, 349 
Compensation paid for— 
RE REDS ie aie CRF 2" SESSA AI Sere epee Ay Fel a Re et CREO am Ser $1, 175, 160. 50 $1, 189, 917.02 
Roce ntthannpegvesmen ee ote cttnpnnpeiessenddantooviee ° $603, 088. 49 $557, 592. 02 
INN ios oo ees doe cl aed wel tagemnuosewes | $2, 883, 393. 85 $2, 686, 571.75 
ERE IE 5 Nee ER ST SLE, SNES age TS a $358, 596. 31 $250, 619.29 
RESORT A I FF? is ER RS ae Pe i ee $5, 020, 239. 15 $4, 693, 700.05 
Medical and hospital service paid ._.._..__...:--..-.-.-.-.....-.-- _..| $2, 221, 945. 95 $1, 983, 985.8 
Net operating cost of department_____________- a ee yee eS $46, 952. 69 $50, 406.1 














The apparent reduction in the number of accidents reported for 
the year ending in 1930, as compared with the previous yeur, | 
stated to be due to the fact that complete reports have not been re- 
ceived of all accidents occurring during the last fiscal year. It's 
thought that when all reports have been received they will exceed in 
number those for any former year. 

Many of the claims shown in the table as acted on by the board 
during the period covered by the report were based upon injures 
occurring before the period, and the compensation payments include 
payments made during the two years on previous injuries, some 4 
far back as 1923. 
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‘ Tus fourteenth report of the Workmen’s Compensation Depart- 
ment of the State of Wyoming, covering the calendar year 1929, 
resents several tabulations of the experience of the State industrial 
accident fund during the year. 

A total of 2,464 accidents was reported, of which 43 were fatal, 
46 caused permanent partial disability, 1,093 caused temporary total 
disability, and 1,282 required medical service only. Coal mining was 
responsible for the largest number, with a high degree of severity, 
showing *24 fatal, 13 permanent partial, and 549 temporary total 
cases, With only 18 medical-aid cases. The next highest, oil drilling 
and oil refining combined, showed 7 fatal, 16 permanent partial, and 
132 temporary total cases, with 367 medical-aid cases. 

The seemingly excessive proportion of accidents for these two 
industries is partly due to the larger number of workers employed in Sf 
them, as explained by the statement that out of the total premiums 
received 35 per cent were paid by the coal industry and 21 per cent 
by the oil industry. As premium assessments are on a flat basis for 
all industries, per $100 of pay roll, the amount paid as premium 
represents practically the relative importance of the industry. 

The fund showed a balance of $545,696.76 on December 31, 1929, 
as compared with a balance of $330,596.39 for the previous year, an 
increase Of $215,100.37. The total amount of premiums collected, 
including ‘service and policing charge,’ was $470,509.15, and ‘the 
amount of administrative expense during the period was $19,659.32, 
making the cost of administering the State fund 4.2 per cent of the 
premiums paid. 

The number of claims allowed during the year by the State courts 
and the total costs for these are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS ALLOWED UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT OF 
WYOMING, AND TOTAL COSTS, 1929 








| Number Amount 






























98, 340 Extent of disability denies quested Other costs Total costs 
Ne Feb. ee 349 $87, 885, 94 1 $4, 950. 00 | $92, 835. 94 
my ms Permanent total... - BE ee» Eee A 86 23, 300. 79 | ___- 23, 300. 79 
619.9 Permanent partial. _.._._.......____..._.- 330 75, 178. 26 |... .--.--.--- 75, 178. 26 
" BB Temporary total... sa | 1, 783 128, 681. 06 128, 681. 06 
ate i 2, 548 | 315, 041. 05 277, 817. 45 | 2 392, 358. 50 
“ | 
ORS : : 





406.7 ! Funeral expenses. 


‘Includes medical and hospital service, $65,804.12; investigations and witness fees, $6,563.33. 
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Sickness and Accident Insurance for Workers in Estonia 


fies law relating to public insurance of industrial workers against 
sickness and accident in Estonia is part of the former Russian 
law entitled ‘Industrial labor law (Ustav 0 Promyshlennom Trude) of 
1913,” Volume XI, Section II, which has been changed and amended 





oe ‘number of times during the period of Estonian independence.! 
uries i 
‘Jude ' Data for this article were supplied by Mr. Edward Hunt, of the office of the United States vice consul 


eas at Tallinn, Estonia, in a report dated Nov. 7, 1930. 
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Coverage of System 


SICKNESS insurance in Estonia covers wage earners and salaried 
employees of both sexes working in factories, plants, workshops 
mining enterprises, railway and internal shipping enterprises, tram. 
way and building enterprises, employing not fewer than five workers: 
also in State oil-shale industry, State peat industry, and State print- 
ing office. Workers employed in other Government institutions and 
public railways do not come under the insurance against sickness. 

Accident insurance covers wage earners and salaried employees of 
both sexes working in— 

(2) Mining enterprises, quarries, and other industries for excaya- 
tion of minerals. 

(6) Industries for manufacture, cleaning, repairing, decoration, 
completion, preparation for sale, breaking up, destruction, remanv- 
facture of products, shipbuilding, generation, transformation, and 
transmission of electrical or other power. 

(c) Construction, repairing, maintenance, reconstruction, tearing 
down of buildings, railways, street railways, ports, shipyards, bridges, 
canals, river ways, streets, tunnels, viaducts, sewer systems, wells, 
telegraph and telephone installations, electrical workshops, gas plants, 
water-supply systems, also building foundations and doing other pre- 
paratory work for the above-mentioned constructions and buildings. 

(d) Transportation of passengers and freight on highways, in 
streets, on railroads, and internal waterways, also handling merchan- 
dise on docks, on quays, and in warehouses. 

All workers mined in the above-mentioned enterprises enjoy the 
benefits of the existing laws regardless of sex and age. 


Contributions 


Sickness insurance.-—Expenses of insurance against sickness in 
Estonia are borne by both employers and workers. Insurance soci- 
eties whose membership numbers fewer than 400 persons may require 
contributions of from 1 to 3 per cent of the member’s wages or salary, 
while from 1 to 2 per cent may be charged when a society has a 
membership exceeding 400 persons. 

Where medical treatment and dispensing of medicine is included in 
the scope of activities of sickness insurance societies, an additional 
contribution is usually required of the employer; in such cases the 
workers pay 2 per cent wail the employers 4 per cent on the wages or 
salaries of the insured. Where medical treatment and medicine are 
not furnished, the employers and workers each contribute at the rate 
of 2 per cent. 

Accident insurance.—The expense of the accident insurance is borne 
exclusively by the employer. Contributions to the funds of accident 
insurance societies are made at fixed rates ——— by the board of 
compulsory state insurance of the Ministry of Education and Public 
Welfare. The present rates of contributions were introduced as from 
January 1, 1926. 

These rates of contribution to the funds of accident insurance 
societies are a specified number of Estonian cents for each 1,000 cents 
of the wages or salary of a member of the society. The rates vary 
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according to whether or not the employer uses mechanical power in 
the processes of manufacture. 

In order to give an idea of the amount of contributions there are 
given below the lowest and the highest rates charged different branches 
of industry in Estonia. 


TABLE 1.—RATE OF CONTRIBUTION REQUIRED IN ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


[Estonian cent=0.268 cent (U. S. currency)] 








Contribution per 1,000 cents of wage or salary 

















For manufactures em- | For manufactures not 
Industry ploying mechanical employing mechani- 
power cal power 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
} 
E. cents E. cents E. cents EF. cents 
Metal industry-_._.------- inikwiettamibdsininegegheedebes 9 28 6 30 
Manufacture of means of transportation__........___-_-. 13 36 10 16 
II 3 hk Sa os on ek ck bee doe 7 4% 5 40 
26s «4 od ce neva dmepihalbigiediassdmeirs 8 24 7 10 
Generation of power__._..........--------- ade as Soe 14 , RRR eee Wy Sore es oe 
Textile industry_........--- pick pahetietd siete ene tel 6 28 5 10 
Manufacture of wearing apparel and footwear, and hair- 

P.O ee a res ~s Tater ae 6 14 3 ‘ 
ys do 0 tinh wis ln ei iodo accakille 8 24 6 10 
EA tis 5.5 aw wn bande cdetetiesoicmance stan 15 40 7 10 
EE SS yy ea ee Sete o neers 5 7 4 4 
RE EE ne A Ae eo s 50 6 50 
pg EEE Sh os se eee eee es eee 6 20 4 16 
i, Ne ES Sea ie onsen peal halt ite Shine tee 15 72 12 15 
RRS a Re A Sa aE se en 15 58 12 58 
ciate chil done a hidiaiae o's siebnnaes 15 15 7 72 














Benefits 


Tue benefits, under the existing sickness insurance regulations, 
include (1) first aid, ambulance treatment, obstetrical aid, hospital 
treatment, with all costs paid, and free medicine and other medical 
and hospital supplies; and (2) financial assistance in cases of sickness 
or accident resulting in disability, as well as in cases of pregnancy 
and childbirth, and funeral expenses in case of death. 

Maternity and sick benefits—Maternity benefit is payable during 
a period of two weeks prior to childbirth and during four weeks 
following. The amount of benefit varies between one-half and full 
wages or salary. In case of death the amount granted for funeral 
expenses represents 20 to 30 times the daily wage of the deceased. 

Sick benefits are payable from the fourth day of illness until recov- 
ery, but not exceeding 26 weeks for one case of sickness or a total of 
30 weeks in one year. The amount of benefit varies between the 
— of one-half and two-thirds of the wages or salary of.the bene- 
cary. -° 

Accident benefits——Compensation for industrial accidents varies 
according to the degree of disability. Full annual wages or salary 
are paid in cases of insanity, the loss of eyesight or of both hands or 
both feet, and in cases so helpless as to require the complete care of 
others. In other cases of total disability, the benefit is two-thirds 
of the annual wages or salary, while for partial disability the benefit is 
a percentage of two-thirds of the wages or salary, depending on the 
degree of disability. 
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In cases of disability from accident when workers have not }jeep 
insured against ac cident, benefit is paid at the same rate and for the 
same period as for sickness. 

An insured member of an accident i insurance society who is also g 
member of a sickness insurance society is granted benefits as follows: 
Sick benefit for 13 weeks, then beginning with the fourteenth week 
total disability benefit until recov ery or until the degree of disability 
sustained is determined, and thereafter the benefit payable fo: the 
degree of disability sustained. 

A disabled member of an accident insurance society who is not g 
member of a sickness insurance society is granted benefits from the 
date of the accident, as follows: (1) The highest rate fixed under the 
regulations governing insurance against sic ness during the first 13 
w eeks; and (2) thereafter the accident benefit payable for the de ore 
of disability. 

Survivors’ benefits—Members of the family of a deceased insured 
member receive benefits as follows: 

(1) The widow, one-third of the annual wages or salary of the 
deceased. This benefitis paid until her death or remarriage. [n case 
of her remarriage her benefit ceases and she is paid a lump sum equal 
to three times her yearly benefit. 

(2) Each legitimate, illegitimate, or adopted child, until the age o 
15 years, one-sixth of the annual wage or salary if one parent is living, 
and one-fourth of the annual wage or salary if both parents are dead. 

(3) Each blood relative, one-sixth of the annual wage or salary for 
life. 

(4) Each orphan brother or sister, until the age of 15 years, one- 
sixth of the annual wage or salary. 

The number of persons receiving benefits on account of sickness 
and accident, from 1925 to 1929, and the average amount of benefit 
per person during 1928 and 1929 are shown in the table following: 

















TABLE 2.—NUMBER RECEIVING SICK AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS AND AMOUNT OF 
BENEFITS PER PERSON 
| Number receiving Amount of benefit per 
benefits person 
Year Bao Be ie tee" 
Sickness Accident Sickness Accident 
a ae ' at a he snd he aeheg tattle «tal alice -nishercaliicg | 34, 349 43, 901 j....._...- ee ane 
Da Ss Gils Sata chs 655 bho cee AAR einem tied 4 dg 6} 4% eon 37, 064 46, 295 SS 
Aion RRC RAN Re ietciade © oes ipe 1 RS Sr salen whdidion 36, 452 ~ dS Oe 
ES a ES GP e eek BY a Wks EP Fy eRe aT eae 36, 732 49, 266 $3. 94 $1. 49 
1929- ieee SRE NEES 02 TRF ‘primey 41, 362 50, 928 4. 34 1. 64 














Administration 


Mepicat treatment and benefits in cases of sickness are rented 
through the sickness insurance societies, and in cases of accident 
through the accident insurance societies. 

Both types of insurance societies come under the control of the 
insurance council (Kinnitusnéukogu) of the Ministry of Education and 
Public Welfare. Insurance bureaus operate under the insurance 
council, 
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Insurance council.—The insurance council is composed of the follow- 
ing persons: Minister of Education and Public Welfare (chairman), 
representative of the Ministry of Justice (1), representative of the 
Ministry of Agriculture (1), representatives of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs (2), representative of the board of health (1), repre- 
sentatives Of the Ministry of Education and Public Welfare (2), 
representatives of workers (5), and representatives of employers (2). 

The insurance council is composed of three divisions: (1) Division 
for examination of decisions submitted from insurance bureaus; (2) 
division for handling matters pertinent to insurance against sick- 
ness; (3) division for handling matters pertinent to insurance against 
accident. 

Complaints against decisions of the insurance council can be lodged 
oaly with the supreme court. 

Insurance bureaus.—Each insurance bureau is composed of the 
following persons: Local justice of the peace (chairman), the district 
labor imspector, a representative of local provincial self-government, 
a representative of the city administration, four representatives of 
the workers, and two representatives of the employers. 

The insurance bureaus are required: (1) To carry out the insurance 
laws, regulations, and instructions respecting compulsory State in- 
surance of industrial workers and the supplemental regulations issued 
by the insurance council; (2) to examine complaints against the deci- 
sions of labor inspectors. 

Labor inspectors.—Labor inspectors are required to carry out the 
provisions of labor insurance laws and regulations. 
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Idaho, West Virginia, and New Jersey Old-Age Pension Laws 


Y THE approval of old-age pension laws in Idaho, West Virginia, 
and New Jersey, these States became the fourteenth, fiftec ‘nth, 
and sixteenth States ‘respectiv ely, to adopt such legislation.! 

The Idaho act was approved on February 12, 1931, and establishes 
an old-age pension commission in the several counties, the personne! 
of which consists of the probate judge and the board of county com- 
missioners. Pensions under the Idaho law are to be paid from the 
poor fund or the current expense fund of each county. 

The West Virginia old-age pension law was passed by the State 
legislature on March 11, 1931, approved by the governor on March 
13, and became effective 90 days afterits passage. A county system 
of relief is established. Funds are to be raised by a special tax not 
to exceed 5 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation of property. 

Under the New Jersey act, approved April 24, 1931, the necessary 
funds for the act are to be provided. by county appropriation, but three- 
fourths of the amount expended is to be repaid by the State. The 
New Jersey act does not become effective until January 2, 1932. 
Applications are not receivable until April 1, 1932, and pension relief 
will not begin until July 1, 1932. <A division of old- -age relief is created 
in the department of institutions and agencies. A county director 
is authorized to be appointed in each county, who will have immediate 
supervision of the act. 


Analysis of Idaho Act 


Date of approval—February 12, 1931; in effect April 12, 1931. 

Establishment of system.—In each county of the State a county 
old-age pension commission is created. The membership of the 
commission consists of the county probate judge and the board of 
county commissioners. The commissioners serve without extra 
compensation and their duties are prescribed by the State department 
of public welfare. 

Requirements for pension.—To be eligible for benefits under the 
law the applicant must be (1) 65 years of age or over; (2) a citizen 
of the United States for 15 years; (3) a resident of Idaho for not less 
than 10 years and a resident of the county for 3 years. An added 
qualification provides that during such resident period the applicant 
must have 4 ete» some useful occupation or profession as far as 
possible. No person may receive a pension (1) who has been im- 
prisoned during the 10 years preceding the date of application; 
or (2) who has deserted his (or her) spouse; or (3) who has been a 


1 Other States having such laws are California, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New York, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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professional tramp or beggar within one year prior to making applica- 
tion; or (4) who has deprived himself of any property for the purpose 
of obtaining a pension; (5) who has no child or other responsible 

erson able to support him; or whose annual income (including 
pension) exceeds $300. 

Application.—Application must be made to the probate judge of 
the county in which the applicant resides. 

Benefits——The amount of pension allowed is determined by the 
commission after an investigation of each case, subject to a maximum 
of $25 per month. Upon approval of the application and the estab- 
lishing of a rate of pension for the first year, a certificate is issued 
stating the amount of the monthly pension. Annual renewal of 
certificates is required. All pensions are paid monthly. If the 
beneficiary is incapable of taking care of his money or himself (upon 
the testimony of at least three reputable witnesses) the commission 
may order the payment to a guardian of such person or may even 
entirely maseed ayment. Upon death of a beneficiary, if his estate 
is insufficient to defray the funeral expenses, an additional allowance, 
limited to $100, shall be made for this purpose. 

Revision or revocation of benefits—A beneficiary under the act must 
notify the probate judge of the receipt of any property in excess of 
the amount allowed under a pension, and the commission must 
cancel the pension or vary its amount accordingly. Whenever it is 
ascertained that a pensioner was possessed of property in excess of 
the amount allowed by law, the commission may recover as a pre- 
ferred claim an amount double that of the excess relief granted. 
Whenever a person receiving a pension becomes an inmate of a 
charitable institution, payments accruing upon a certificate must be 
paid to such institution. Pensioners are prohibited from receiving 
any other public relief, except for muadival and surgical assistance. 
The commission may suspend payments on any improperly obtained 
certificate. Upon conviction for an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for one month or longer the commission is directed to withhold 
payments during the period of imprisonment. 

Assignability of pension.—Old-age pension certificates granted 
under the act are not subject to sale, assignment, execution, or 
attachment, nor may they pass to any trustee in bankruptcy cases. 
Upon the death of a pensioner or the last survivor of a married 
couple, the total amount of pension plus interest at 5 per cent per 
year from the date of allowance shall be a preferred claim against 
the estate of the deceased. Any amount recovered is to be refunded 
to the county treasury to the credit of the county poor fund. 

Reports —The old-age pension commission of each county is 
sah to submit an annual report to the department of public 
welfare within 90 days after the close of each calendar year, showing 
(2) total number of recipients; (b) amount paid in cash; (c) total 
number of applications; (d@) number of pensions granted, denied, 
and canceled. 

Violations.—Violations of the act are deemed misdemeanors and 
punishable upon conviction by a fine of $300, or imprisonment not 
to exceed 6 months, or both. 
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Analysis of West Virginia Act 


Date of approval.—March 13, 1931; in effect June 9, 1931. 

Establishment of system—A county system of old-age pensions 
established. Authorization to establish the system is given to every 
county court in the State. Before the system may be established 
however, it must be voted upon by the people of the county at any 
general or special election and must receive a majority of all votes 
cast at the election. Pensions then become payable beginning 
with the next fiscal year, and shall continue until changed by a vot 
of the people. After two years’ operation, the county court may. 
upon its own motion, and must upon the petition of 500 taxpayer. 
submit to a vote of the people the question of continuing the old-age 
pension system. Upon a majority vote opposing the continuance of 
the system, it shall then be abandoned on the following June 30. 
The question then can not be again submitted to the people until 
5 years after the date of the last election. In counties having , 
population of 35,000 or more a ‘“‘county pension agent” for the 
administration of the act may be appointed. The salary of such 
agent is fixed at $250 a month. All records relating to old-age 
pensions must be kept by the county court of every county maintaining 
a pension system. 

Requirements for pension.—An old-age pension may be granted only 
to an applicant who (1) has attained the age of 65 years or more; (2) has 
been a citizen of the United States for at least 15 years before making 
application for a pension; and (3) has resided in the State of West 
Virginia and the county in which he makes application continuously 
for at least 10 years immediately preceding the date of application. 
No person may receive a pension: (1) Who is at the time of his appli- 
cation an inmate of any public or private home for the aged, or any 
public home, or any public or private institution of a custodial, cor- 
rectional, or curative character, except in the case of temporary 
medical or surgical care in a hospital; (2) who is, because of lis 
physical or mental condition, in need of continued institutional care; 
(3) who, during the period of 10 years immediately preceding appli- 
cation, has been imprisoned for a felony; (4) who has, within one 
year preceding application, been an habitual tramp or beggar; (5 
who has a child or other person responsible for his support and able 
to support him; (6) who has property, income, or other means of 
support; (7) who has disposed of or deprived himself, directly or in- 
directly, of any property for the purpose of qualifying for the pension; 
(8) who receives a pension from the United States or from any State 
or foreign government, or compensation under the laws of the State o! 
West Virginia. 

Application.—Application must be made to the county court of the 
county in which the applicant resides. It may be made in person or by 
someone in behalf of the aged person. ' 

Benefits —The amount of the pension is fixed according to the ci! 
cumstances in each case, subject to a maximum of $1 a day, |n the 
discretion of the county court, relief may include medical and surgical 
care, including nursing. Provision is made to extend the amount o! 
regular relief whenever the pensioner is seriously ill and in actual need 
of medicai care. Whenever possible, relief must be provided in the 
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home of the pensioner or some other suitable family home. The 
county court determines the amount of regular relief and issues a 
certificate showing the amount of the monthly allowance. 

In the event that the beneficiary under the act is possessed of prop- 
erty (other than household goods and personal property not exceeding 
300) at his death, the county court has a prior lien upon such estate, 
to the amount of the aggregate payments made plus 3 per cent interest 
on such payments. ‘The county prosecuting attorney is delegated to 
collect from the estate any funds found to be due. Upon the allowance 
of any pension relief by the court the clerk of the county court must 
issue drafts on the last day of each month payable to the beneficiaries. 

Revision or revocation of benefits —If a beneficiary is convicted of 
any offense oe by imprisonment for one month or longer, 
payment shall be withheld during such period. For offenses involving 
imprisonment for a period more than 90 days the right to receive 
further relief ceases. If a pensioner is incapable of taking care of his 
money or himself (upon the testimony of reputable witnesses), the court 
may direct the payment to any reputable person for the benefit of the 
pensioner or may in its discretion suspend payment. Improperly 
oranted pensions may be objected to by any person, and an investi- 
gation must be made by the county court. 

- Assignability of pension.—All pensions are tax exempt and free from 
levy, sale, garnishment, and attachment. 

Reports —The records of each county are subject to inspection by 
the State tax commissioner, and within a period of 30 days after the 
end of each fiscal year the clerk of the court must make a report to the 
tax commissioner. 

Appropriation.—A county court maintaining a system of old-age 
relief must each year estimate the probable amount needed and levy 
a special tax, not to exceed the sum of 5 cents on each $100 of assessed 
valuation of property in the county. 

Violattons.—\‘ lolations of the act are deemed misdemeanors and 
are punishable upon conviction by a fine of $500 or imprisonment not 
to exceed one year, or both. 


Analysis of New Jersey Act 


Date of approval.—April 24, 1931; in effect January 2, 1932; applica- 
tions receivable April 1, 1932; pension relief to begin on July 1, 1932. 

Establishment of system.—A division of old-age relief is created in 
the pe cy of institutions and agencies. The supervision of old- 
age relief and the responsibility for the enforcement of the act are 
placed under the chief of the division. All rules and regulations made 
by the division of old-age relief are binding upon the county welfare 
boards acting as the county bureaus of old-age relief. A director of 
old-age relief is appointed in each county, and such other officers as 
are necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Requirements for pension.—Yo be eligible for relief the applicant 
must be (1) 70 years of age; (2) unable to maintain himself or have 
no one responsible for his support; (3) a citizen of the United States; 
(4) a resident of and domiciled in the State for 15 years; and (5) in 
the county where the application is made for 1 year prior thereto; 
(6) not in need of continued institutional care. No one may receive 
assistance (1) who has made an assignment of property for the purpose 
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of obtaining assistance; (2) has been convicted of a felony or jj. 
demeanor; or (3) possesses property in excess of $3,000. 

Application.—Application for old-age relief must be made to the 
county welfare board acting as the bureau of old-age relief for th. 
county in which the applicant resides. An investigation and recon) 
is made of the circumstances of the applicant. <A rejected applican 
may not apply again for 6 months. 

Benefits —The amount and nature of assistance is determined by 
the county welfare board according to the circumstances of each case. 
subject to a maximum of $1 a day. The pensioner shall receive the 
relief in his own or some other suitable family home. As a condition 
to the granting of the relief it may be required that any property of 
the pensioner shall be transferred to the county. Upon the death oj 
a beneficiary, an additional allowance where necessary may be paid, 
not exceeding $100. A person receiving relief under the act shall not 
be considered or classed as a pauper. Pensioners are prohibited from 
receiving any other public relief, except for medical and surgical 
assistance. Nothing in the act, however, shall prevent an aged 
person 70 years of age, not under the act, from receiving public assist- 
ance under any other law. 

Revision or revocation of benefits —The county welfare board has the 
power to cancel and revoke old-age relief. Relief must be renewed 
once every 6 months, and the amount may be changed if the pensioner’s 
circumstances have changed. Improperly granted relief is subject to 
cancellation. 

Assignability of relief, ete—Amounts paid under the act are free 
from levy, sale, garnishment, attachment, or any other process. 
Pension benefits are also tax exempt by the State or any political 
subdivision, and in cases of bankruptcy the pension assets of the aged 
poor person do not pass to the trustee. 

Reports —The county welfare board must report such details of 
administration as the division of old-age relief may require. 

Appropriation.—Each county must annually appropriate funds 
necessary for the administration of the act, but three-fourths of the 
amount expended is repaid by the State to each county. The State’ 
share of old-age relief is provided from the revenue produced by an 
inheritance tax. 

Violations.—Violations of the act are deemed misdemeanors and 
punishable upon conviction by a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment not 
to exceed one year, or both. 
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Constitutionality of Arkansas Full-Crew Law Upheld 


N APRIL 13, 1931, the United States Supreme Court declared 
the full-erew law of Arkansas to be constitutional and not arbi- 
rary and repugnant to the due process clause of the Federal Constitu- 
ion. (Missouri Pac. R. Co. v. Norwood, 51 Sup. Ct. 458.) 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. had filed a suit against the attor- 
ey general of Arkansas to enjoin the enforcement of statutes of that 
tate regulating train crews and switching crews. The company 
pplied for an injunction, but the court, consisting of a circuit judge 
nd two district judges, held the complaint insufficient to show any 
round for relief and dismissed the case. Thereupon the suit was 
ppealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

The acts in question were Act No. 116, Laws of 1907, and Act No. 
7, Laws of 1913. The 1907 act requires railroad carriers whose lines 
re not less than 50 miles in length to have not less than three brake- 
1en in every full-crew train of 25 carsor more. The 1913 act requires 
ot less than three helpers in switch crews in yards located in cities 
f the first and second classes operated by companies having lines of 
00 miles or more. 

Mr. Justice Butler, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
ited prior cases in which the constitutionality of these acts had been 
pheld. Regarding these decisions, he said: 

The first of these cases was decided in 1911. The court held that the act 
f 1907 is not a regulation of interstate commerce and that upon its face it must 
taken as having been enacted in aid of, and for the protection of those engaged 
,such commerce. It said that Congress might have taken entire charge of the 
ubject, but that it had not done so and had not enacted regulations in respect of 
he number of employees to whom might be committed the management of inter- 
tate trains and that until it does the statutes of the State, not in their nature 
rbitrary, must control. The court found that, while under the evidence there 
as admittedly room for controversy as to whether the statute was necessary, it 
ould not be said that it was so unreasonable as to justify the court in adjudging 
tan arbitrary exercise of power. And it held that, being applicable alike to all 
elonging to the same class, there was no basis for the contention that it denied the 
ompany equal protection of the laws. The principles governing that decision 
ere followed in the later case, decided in 1916, which upheld the act of 1913. 


oth acts were sustained as valid exertions of police power for the promotion of 
ety of employees and others. 


The railroad company, however, contended that conditions had 
hanged since these decisions and since the laws were enacted. In 
ubstance the petition alleged that— 


Roads and equipment have been so improved that longer and heavier trains 
ay be operated more safely now than much smaller trains could then be operated. 
tis standard practice of railroads ‘‘ wherever the density of traffic is sufficient, 
xcept in the State of Arkansas, to operate freight and passenger trains and switch 
igines with crews consisting of less than the extra switchmen (meaning one less 
in required by the 1913 act) and extra brakemen (meaning one less than re- 
ured by the 1907 act) provided by the Arkansas laws.” 
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Freight trains and switch engines are safely operated on lines similar to {|)os. ,s 
plaintiff ‘‘wherever the traffic and circumstances make such operation ad\ jsahj. 
without such extra switchmen and extra brakemen.” By increasing len this oj 
their freight trains, the plaintiff and other railroads in States ‘‘ where su: extra 
brakemen and extra switchmen are not (by law) required” have been able ;, 
effect great economies. But by the Arkansas laws plaintiff is compelled t)\ero to 
employ more than the standard crew and to pay for services and time not jeede, 
or used for the operation of its freight trains. i 


In regard to these allegations, the United States Supreme (oy 
said: 

There is no showing that the dangers against which these laws were inte \<leq ;, 
safeguard employees and the public no longer exist or have been lessened })y +}, 
improvements in road and equipment or by the changes in operating con ditions 
there described. And, for aught that appears from the facts that are alleged, {}, 
same or greater need may now exist for the specified number of brakeme) 4)\ 
helpers in freight-train and switching crews. It is not made to appear that thy 
expense of complying with the State laws is now relatively more burdensoiiie tha) 
formerly. Greater train loading tends to lessen operating expenses for brakemey, 
There is no statement as to present efficiency of switching crews compared wit) 
that when the 1913 act was passed, but it reasonably may be inferred that larger 
cars and heavier loading of to-day make for a lower switching expense per car or 
ton. * * * And the claim that ‘‘standard”’ crews are generally emp!ovyed hy 
the railroads of the United States is substantially impaired by the qualified form 
of the allegations and also by the fact, which we judicially notice, that othe; 
States have laws somewhat similar to the Arkansas act in question. It is clea; 
that, so far as constitutionality is concerned, the facts alleged are not sufficient 
to distinguish this case from those in which this court has sustained these lays 


It was also contended that the acts were repugnant to the interstate 
commerce act as amended in 1920. (49 U.S.C. A. letseq.) The 
company alleged that by this act Congress authorized the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the number of brakemen and 
helpers required. However, the Supreme Court said that ‘in the 
absence of a clearly expressed purpose so to do Congress will not be 
held to have intended to prevent the exertion of the police power of the 
States for the regulation of the number of men to be employed in such 
crews.” After a careful consideration of the provisions of the act in 
question the-court concluded that it was ‘‘very clear that Congres 
has not prescribed or empowered the commission to fix the number of 
men to be employed in train or switching crews.”’ 

The decree of the lower court dismissing the case was therefor 
affirmed. 


ee 
— oe 





Death Resulting from Drinking Polluted Water Held 
Compensable in Indiana 


HE Appellate Court of Indiana recently held that the death of: 
gf Riwtnss employee as a result of drinking contaminated water 
containing bacilli coli was “‘death by accident” within the Indiana 
workmen’s compensation act and was compensable. (State et al.» 
Smith, 175 N. E. 146.) 

From the facts of the case it apgeets that the deceased employee was 


engaged in resurfacing a part of the State highway between Le}anot 
and Frankfort, Ind. The son of the foreman was working as wate! 
boy and had been furnishing, to Smith and the other workmen, (rink 
ing water taken from the mouth of a tile ditch which carried the “sul 
face run-off water” and was also connected directly to a septic tank 
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which received the sewage from a farm house. The evidence dis- 
closed that Smith became sick on the 20th of July and on the same 
day four fellow workmen also became sick. They all manifested 
practically the same symptoms and the attending physician diagnosed 
their infection as gastroenteritis, caused by eating impure food or 
drinking impure water. 

The Indiana Industrial Board awarded compensation to the widow, 
and the State highway commission appealed to the Appellate Court of 
Indiana, contending that the evidence was not sufficient to sustain 
the inference that Smith’s death was the result of drinking polluted 
water furnished by the highway commission and that the death was 
not ‘‘death by accident arising out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment.” Regarding the second contention the court cited the case of 
Wasmuth-Endicott Co. v. Karst (133 N. E. 609), in which the court 
sald : 


It is clear that the entering of typhoid germs into appeliee’s intestines by 
reason of drinking the polluted water furnished him by appellant for that pur- 
pose while in its employ may rightfully be termed an “accident.” 


The court therefore held that the death from the facts proven was 
an accident arising out of and in the course of the employment. 

The court reviewed the report of the chemist and the attending 
physician and concluded the opinion by holding that— 

The industrial board are the triers of the facts in cases of this kind, and where, 
as in this ease, 14 or 15 men are working together, and it is shown by expert evi- 
dence that a workman can be affected by either impure. food or impure water and 
5 or 6 of them are stricken with a malady from a common source, to wit, water, 
the board had the right to find as an ultimate fact that it was the polluted water 
that caused the death in question. 


In the light of the authorities cited above, we hold that the evidence is sufficient 
to sustain the award. 


The award of the industrial board was therefore affirmed. 


ss 





Gradual Injury to Molder’s Hand not Compensable in 
Massachusetts 


N INJURY to a molder’s hand, occasioned by the gradual 

breaking down of tissue as the result of many years of continuous 

labor requiring use of the hand, was not the result of a personal injury 

arising ‘‘out of and in the course of employment,” on was not com- 

pensable according to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
(Reardon’s Case, 175 N. E. 149.) 

The facts developed show that for a period of approximately 25 
years prior to March, 1928, John Reardon worked for the American 
ube Works. His work as a molder required the constant handli 

of large crucible tongs and the lifting of other heavy objects. 

callous formed on his right hand in 1923 or 1924 and gradually de- 
veloped without much pain, but hindering his ability to perform the 
work. In 1928 he discontinued his employment with the American 
Tube Works and was engaged in sewer work for several months. 
Following this employment he worked for the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road for about four months—“ until they had no more work for him.” 
From January 1 to September 25, 1929, he was unable to work on 
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account of the condition of his hand. On the latter date he ent: red 
the Boston City Hospital, where the condition of his hand was d; ag. 

nosed as ‘“‘Dupuytren’s contracture.” He submitted to an operation 
and was discharged from the hospital on October 29, 1929, completely 
cured. Thereupon he filed claim for compensation to cover the 
period of his disability. The Industrial Accident Board of Bi nasa. 
chusetts affirmed the report of the single member that the employee 
had received a personal injury arising out of and in the course of his 
employment with the American Tube Works. On November 5, 1930, 
the Superior Court of Middlesex County, after a hearing, affirmed the 
award allowing compensation. The insurer thereupon appealed to 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, where the decree was 
reversed. 

The court said in part as follows: 

The claimant has not proved with reasonable certainty that the injury to his 
hand arose out of and in the course of his employment. There is no evidence 
of a physical lesion during the long course of the claimant’s employment with the 
American Tube Works which produced a chronic inflammation of the palm of his 
hand. It takes 15 to 20 years to bring about a condition of the palm of the hand 
such as the claimant has, and it is consequently found only in men who are getting 
along in years. It is not a condition peculiar to the trade of a molder; it is occa- 
sioned by any work continued over a period of years that requires the grasping of 
any article which causes a continuous pressure upon the palm of the hand. There 
is no similarity between the injury sustained by the claimant and an injury which 
an employee may sustain through the absorption of poisons. No disease is here 
traceable directly to a personal injury peculiar to the employment of a molcer. 
The condition of the claimant’s hand marks the gradual bre:.king down of tissue 
as the result of many years of continuous labor, and is not the result of a personal 
injury within the meaning of the act. * * * The decree must be reversed 
and a decree be entered for the insurer. 


Recovery for Loss of Wages Based Upon Seniority Rights 
Allowed in Minnesota 


N November, 1922, George S. George entered the employment of 
the Chicago, Rock Tsland & Pacific Railway Co., as alocomotive fire- 
man. Under the contract with the company he acquired seniority 
rights and could be discharged only for cause. In April of 1924 he 
was an extra fireman and because of force reduction he was ‘‘cut off 
the board.” This left him free to take other employment, but did not 
cause him to lose his seniority rights as a fireman. In case the force 
was increased he was entitled to employment in accordance with his 
seniority rights. Thereafter he was employed by the railroad com- 
pany as a hostler’s helper. 

His work in the roundhouse was not always regular, and he did not 
always respond promptly to calls. In discussing this with the super- 
intendent he told the superintendent that he had promising prospects 
outside of railroad work and if everything went well he would quit 
and that if he did not return within four days they might disregard 
him. He went away and did not return and was no longer treated as 
an employee. 

In May, 1925, George ceased to be a member of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen because of nonpayment of dues. 
However, at his request the union negotiated with the railroad com- 
pany relative to his reinstatement, and as a result he was reinstated 
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in the employ of the company in October, 1925. Thereupon he 
asserted a claim in the District Court of Hennepin County, Minn., 
for back pay during the time he was wrongfully deprived of employ- 
ment, based upon his seniority right as fireman. He contended that 
the resignation as hostler’s helper did not interfere with his seniority 
rights as an engineman. The agent, aesr.t however, claimed that this 
amounted to a resignation both as hostler’s helper and as an engine- 
man. The court referred this question to the jury for determination 
and the jury found that the resignation as hostler’s helper did not 
affect his seniority rights as an engineman, as the two positions were 
entirely separate and independent. 

Another claim of the company was that George was discharged for 
cause and thereby lost his seniority rights. However, the jury found 
that he acted reasonably and did not forfeit his seniority rights and 
that a discharge was not justified. 

The final contention of the railroad company was that George was 
reinstated upon the condition that he waive any claim against the 
railroad for wages which he had lost, as this was the agreement be- 
tween the union and the company. In regard to this claim George 
countered that his representative in the union had no authority to 
waive his claim for lost time and that before the negotiations were 
closed he had so informed the officers of the railroad, for at that time 
he had been expelled for nonpayment of dues and to some extent was 
representing himself. Upon this question the jury found there was 
neither a valid surrender of seniority rights by George nor a valid 
discharge by the railroad company. The court therefore held that 
the seniority rights continued and rendered judgment in favor of the 
employee. On appeal the Supreme Court of Minnesota affirmed the 
judgment of the district court (George v. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co., 
235 N. W. 673) and held that the questions were properly submitted 
to the jury and that the facts, as found, justified a judgment for the 


employee. 
ne 


Ohio Full-Crew Law Not Applicable to Electric Cars 


Las Ohio Supreme Court on March 11, 1931, affirmed an opinion 
of the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio which held that a motor 
car and an attached passenger car, to which electricity was trans- 
mitted by a generator connected with a gasoline motor were “ pro- 
pelled by electricity”’ and were within the exception from the Ohio 
full-ecrew law. (Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
et al. v. Public Utilities Commission, 175 N. E. 454.) 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen applied 
to the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for an order requiring the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. to comply with the provision of 
section 12553, Ohio General Code, known as the- passenger full-crew 
law. This section provides that no train shall be sent outside of the 
yard limits, to carry passengers, with a crew consisting of less than 1 
engineer, 1 fireman, 1 conductor, and 1 brakeman, and under certain 
prescribed conditions additional employees. It was contended that 
the railroad company was violating the statute, in that it was running 
a train consisting of a motor car and one car that carried passengers 
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between Toledo and Zanesville, Ohio, without having on the train , 
full crew of four men. The commission decided that the railpoad 
company was not violating the provisions of section 12553, fo: the 
reason that the train in question was not governed by that se ion. 
The case was thereupon appealed to the Ohio Supreme Court. 

Because a gasoline motor was used in generating the electr: city 
which propelled the car, the contention was made by the Brother! ood 
of Locomotive Firemen and: Enginemen that the car was run by a 
gasoline motor rather than by electricity and for this reason did jo; 
fall within the exceptions of the section. The court, however, fond 
no merit in this contention and said in part as follows: 

We are not able to appreciate any merit in the contention that the cars i), this 
train were not propelled by electricity. We think it is entirely self-evident ¢},,} 
they were so propelled. 

And coming now to the other question as to whether they were included i:, the 
provisions of section 12554, that question is squarely answ ered by the plain word- 
ing of the statute, which reads as follows: 

‘The next preceding section shall not apply to trains picking up a car between 
terminals in this State, or to cars propelled by electricity.” 

To hold that that exception is not broad enough to cover the cars in the train 
in question would surely do violence to every known rule of construction. The 
fact that the legislature has used the term “cars,” and at another time used t\ 
term ‘“‘trains’’ is not important. Evidently the legislature intended to ex«\ucd 
from the operation of section 12553 all cars that were propelled by electricit 


The order of the public utilities commission was therefore affirmed. 


Maine Regulations Governing Compressed-Air Work 


Y CHAPTER 164, Acts of 1931, Maine enacted a law estab)lish- 

ing rules and regulations governing compressed-air work. ‘The 
law, which in the main follows the provisions adopted in other States, 
and in particular the Massachusetts act,' has been enlarged, especially 
relative to the use of recording gauges, daily inspections, and the 
addition of a set of signal codes, and is therefore reproduced in ful! : 

Section 1. Regulations.—The following rules and regulations shill 
apply to all construction work in the prosecution of which men are 
required or permitted to labor in tunnels or caissons in compressed air. 

sEC. 2. Notice —No such work in compressed air shall be started 
until seven days after the firm, corporation, commission, or person 
undertaking such work has notified in writing the department of labor 
and industry of such contemplated work. 

Sec. 3. Responsibility—-Whenever the construction work is in 
progress there shall be present at all times at least one competent 
person representing the employer, or in case the work is done by cvn- 
tract the contractor who employs the men, who shall in all respects 
be responsible for full compliance with these regulations and who 
shall have authority to require all employees to comply with such 
regulations. 

Sec. 4. Daily inspection reported—tIn every tunnel or section 
thereof, or other work requiring the use of compressed ‘air as cove red 





1 For the text of the laws of the other States, see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 370—New J: 
pp p. 717-719; New York, pp. i 772-774 (also Bul. No. 403, p. 38); Pennsylvania, pp. 906-909; Mass: ne atts, 
anuary, 1931, Labor Rev ew, pp. 115-120. 
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by these regulations, there shall be a competent person designated by 
{he person in charge to make a regular inspection once every working- 
day of all tunneling appliances, boilers, engines, compressors, maga- 
zines, shaft houses, explosives, locks, lighting circuits, and gauges, 
and it shall be his duty to report in writing to the person designating 
him, on forms approved by tie department of labor and industry, 
the results of these inspections, which shall remain on file and shall 
be subject to the inspection of the department of labor and industry 
or its representatives. 

Sec. 5. Pressure, shifts, and intervals —The working time in an 
04 hours shall be divided into two shifts under compressed air with 
an interval in open air. The minimum rest interval in open air shall 
not begin until the employee has reached the open air. Persons who 
have not previously worked in compressed air shall work therein but 
one shift during the first 24 hours. No person shall be subjected to 
pressure exceeding 50 pounds per square inch except in emergency. 
The maximum number of hours to each shift and minimum open-air 
interval between the shifts during any 24 hours for any pressure, as 
viven m columns 1 and 2 of the following table, shall be that set 
opposite such pressure in columns 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Sec. 6. Gauge pressure, etc.— 





Pressure | Hours 
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i 26 6 3 1 3 
26 33 | 4 2 2 2 
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The employer may determine the time of each shift when the pres- 
sure is less than 18 pounds, provided that the total for the two shifts 
does not exceed 8 hours. 

Sec. 7. Decompression—No person employed in compressed air 
shall be permitted to pass from the place in which the work is being 
“—i normal air, except after decompression in the intermediate lock 
as follows: 

A stage decompression shall be used in which a drop of one-half of 
the maximum gauge pressure shall be at the rate of 5 pounds per 
square inch per minute. The remaining decompression shall be at a 
uniform rate and the total time of decompression shall equal the time 
specified for the original maximum pressure. 

(a2) Where the air pressure is greater than normal and less than 
15 pounds to the square inch, decompression shall be at the minimum 
rate of 3 pounds per minute. 

(6) Where the air pressure is 15 pounds or over and less than 20 
pounds to the square inch, decompression shall be at the minimum 
tate of 2 pounds per minute. 
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(c) Where the air pressure is 20 pounds or over and less than 4 
pounds to the square inch, decompression shall be at the mininy 
rate of 3 pounds every two minutes. 

(d) Where the air pressure is 30 pounds or over to the square inc} 
decompression shall be at the minimum rate of 1 pound per minute: 
: The time of decompression shall be posted in each man lock. (Sq 
orm.) 

Src. 8. Special-attendance employee-—The decompression lock shal 
be in charge of a special employee whose duty it shall be to be iy 
attendance at the lock during the periods of decompression and { 
regulate the valves controlling the supply of air and the rate ¢ 
préssure. 

Sec. 9. Employment record.—A record of the men employed unde 
air pressure shall be kept. ‘This record shall show the period of stay 
in the air chamber of each employee and the time taken for decoy. 
pression. 

Sec. 10. Recording gauge-——When the pressure exceeds 17 pound 
to the square inch, when practicable to do so, a recording gauze tf 
show the rate of decompression shall be attached to the exterior of 
each man lock. The dial shall be of such size that the amount of rix 
or fall in the air pressure, within any five minutes, shall be readily shown, 

There shall be on the outer side of each working chamber at leas 
one back-pressure gauge, which shall be accessible at all times and 
shall be kept in accurate working order. Additional fittings shall be 
provided so that test gauges may be attached at all necessary time, 
Back-pressure gauges shall be tested every 24 hours and a record kept 
of such test. 

A competent man shall be placed in charge of the valves and gauges 
which regulate and show the pressure in the working chamber. 

Sec. 11. Regulations—temperature—lighting—sanitation.—The fol. 
lowing provisions shall be observed in the conduct of air-pressure work: 

(a) The temperature of all working chambers which are subjected 
to air pressure shall, by means of aftercoolers or other suitable devices, 
be maintained constantly at a temperature not to exceed 85° F. 

(6) All lighting in compressed-air chambers shall be by electricity 
only ; nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit men from 
carrying candles or other emergency lights for leaving the tunnels 1 
case of breakdown of the lighting system. Lighting in tunnels and 
working chambers shall be supplied when practicable from a different 
circuit from that supplying light in the shaft. 

(c) All passages shall be kept clear and properly lighted. 

(d) No nuisance shall be tolerated in the air chamber and smoking 
shall be strictly prohibited. No animal of any kind for any purpox 
shall be permitted in air chambers. 

Sec. 12. Compressor plant.—A good and sufficient air plant for the 
compression of air shall be provided to meet not only ordinary col 
ditions, but emergencies, and to provide margin for repairs at all times 
The plant shall be capable of furnishing to each working chamber 
sufficient air supply for all pressures to enable work to be done # 
nearly as possible in the dry. 

Duplicate air feed pipes shall be installed at all caissons. 

Sec. 13. Regulations—air supply, exhaust valve, telephone comm 
nications.—The air-supply pipe shall be carried to and within 100 /eet 
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t the face of tunnel or caisson. The air when working in ground that 
; likely to be gas bearing, or in tunnels ‘n which there is liability for 
large amount of dead air, shall be analyzed at least once in every 
4 hours and the record of such analysis shall be kept at the medical 
ficer’s office. The amount of CO, shall never exceed 1 part in 1,000. 
Exhaust valves shall be operated at intervals, expecially after a 
last. ‘The men shall not be permitted to resume work after a blast 
ntil the smoke and gas have cleared sufficiently. There shall be 
itable means of communicating at all times between the working 
amber, the outside thereof, and the power house on the surface. 

Sec. 14. Same—shafts, locks, bulkheads, and screens.—Whenever a 
haft is used, such shaft shall be provided, where space permits, with 
safe, proper, and suitable staircase for its entire length, with landing 
slatforms not more than 20 feet apart. Where this is impracticable 
tuitable ladders shall be installed, subject to the approval of the com- 
issioner of labor and industry or his representative. 

Shafts shall be subject to a hydrostatic pressure of 60 pounds per 
quare inch, at which pressure they shall be made absolutely tight 
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oa y nd stamped on the outside shell about 12 inches from each flange, 
al of howing the pressure to which they have been subjected. 


All main shafts shall be properly lighted, as required by the commis- 
joner of labor and industry or his representative. 

Locks, reducers, and shafting used in connection with caissons shall 

e riveted construction throughout. The material used in the manu- 
acture shall be not less than \-inch steel plate. 
All necessary instruments shall be attached to all caissons and air 
cks, showing the actual air pressure to which men employed therein 
re subjected. They shall include pressure gauge, timepiece, and 
hermometer, and shall be accessible to and in charge of a competent 
berson and kept in accurate working order. 

All outside caisson air locks shall be provided with a platform not 
ess than 42 inches wide and provided with a guard rail 42 inches high. 

All eaissons, whether circular, square, or rectangular in form, in 
hich more than 15 men are employed, shall be provided with not 
ess than two locks and shafts, at least one of which is to be equipped 
‘ith a timepiece and gauge, to be heated to 70° F. during the months 
yhen heating is necessary, with valves so arranged that the lock can 
be operated from within and without. 

Locks shall be so located that the distance between the bottom 
floor and water level shall be no less than 3 feet. 

Sec. 15. Medical officers, ete—Any person or corporation carrying 
n any construction work in tunnels or caissons in the prosecution of 
rhich men are employed or permitted to work in compressed air, 
hall, while such men are so ned also employ and keep in 
eens one or more duly qualified physicians or person who has 
lad experience in first aid in compressed-air work and approved by 
he commissioner of labor to act as medical officer or officers, who 
hall be in attendance at all times while such work is in progress so 
3 to guarantee constant medical supervision of men employed in 
ompressed-air work. Said medical officer shall also be charged with 
he duty of enforcing the following regulations: 

(a2) No person shall be permitted to work in compressed air until 
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such officer to the person in charge thereof as found to be qualifie 
physically, to engage in such work. ) 

(6) No person not having previously worked in compressed 4} 
shall be permitted during the first 24 hours of his employment 4 
work for longer than one-half day period (as provided in rules {oy 
compressed-air work adopted by the department of labor and jp, 
dustry), and after so working shall be reexamined and not periitte 
to work in a place where the gauge pressure is in excess of 15 pound 
unless his physical condition be reported by the medical officer, a 
heretofore provided, to be such as to qualify him for such work, 

(c) In the event of absence from work, by an employee, for 10 
more successive days for any cause, he shall not resume work wij 
he shall have been reexamined by the medical officer, and his physic] 
condition reported as heretofore provided, to be such as to pernijj 
him to work in compressed air. 

(d) No person known to be addicted to the excessive use of intoyi. 
cants shall be permitted to work in compressed air. 

(e) After a person has been employed continuously in compressed 
air for a period of two months he shall be reexamined by the medical 
officer, and he shall not be allowed, permitted, or compelled to work 
until such examination has been made, and he has been reported, 3 
heretofore provided, as physically qualified to engage in compresseé- 
air work. 

(f) Such medical officer shall at all times keep a complete and {ul 
record of examinations made by him, which record shall contain dates 
on which examinations are made and a clear and full deseription of 
the person examined, his age and physical condition at the time of 
examination (including height and weight), also the statement as to 
the time such person has been engaged in like employment. This 
medical officer shall also keep an accurate record of any caisson or 
other disease incapacitating any person for work that shall occur in 
the operation of a tunnel, caisson, or other compartment in which 
compressed air is used; also a record of all loss of life that shall occur 
in the operation of a tunnel, caisson, or other compartment in whieh 
compressed air is used. These records shall be open to the inspection 
of the department of labor and industry or its representatives and 
copy thereof shall be forwarded to said department within thie 4 
hours following the occurrence of the accident, death, injury, ot 
caisson disease, stating as fully as possible the cause of said death or 
caisson or other disease and the place where the injured or sick perso 
has been taken, and such further information relative thereto as may 
be required by said department. 

(g) All men shall have individual lockers of reasonable size, pre'- 
erably metal lockers. 

A separate dry room shall be provided where working clothes may 
be dried within reasonable time. This room shall be well heated. 

One shower bath fitted with regulating valves shall be provided 
for every eight men coming off shift. 

One basin and stopper shall be provided for every eight men coming 
off shift. Running water shall be supplied. 

One toilet and one urinal shall be provided for every 2() mel 


employed on each shift, and protection from the weather shill b 
afforded. 
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et minimum temperature of 70° F. shall be maintained at all times 
wash and dressing rooms. 

Coffee and utensils: A sufficient supply of hot coffee and sugar 
hall be supplied to men working in compressed air at the termination 
f shifts and during rest periods. Coffee shall be heated by means 
bther than direct steam. Coffee containers and cups shall be kept 
na clean and sanitary condition at all times. All containers shall 
until be kept covered at all times. 

Sica] (h) Whenever compressed-air work is carried on during the period 

‘rmit fgrom October 1 to April 1, a covered passageway shall be provided 
rom the opening into the caisson or tunnel to the lockers or dressing 
yoms of the employees if practicable, and if not, heated blankets or 
yuter clothing shall be furnished. 

(i) A medical lock at least 6 feet in height shall be established and 
maintained in connection with all work in compressed air. Such 
ock shall be kept properly heated, lighted, and ventilated, and shall 
ontain proper medical and surgical equipment. Such lock shall be 
n charge of the medical officer. Said lock shall be divided into two 
ompartments. Each door shall be provided with a bull’s-eye and 
| full Mbtted with air valves so arranged to be operated from within and 
dates fimwithout. 

on of fm The patient’s chamber in the medical air lock shall be so arranged 

ne of fmhat the patients may be kept under constant observation through a 
as tofmmonshatterable glass window without the necessity of the attendant 
This fmentering the chamber. 
norm (j) Identification badge: An identification badge, such as approved 
ur inf@py the department of labor and industry, shall be furnished to all 
vhich {imployees, advising police officials that the employee is a compressed- 
occur fir worker, stating the location of medical lock and stating that in 
vhich fiMeases of emergency an ambulance surgeon shall remove the patient 
ction fimo the adie look and not to the hospital. 
indaf™ Sec. 16. Daily inspection—apparatus.—While work is in progress 
1e 4 competent person designated therefor shall make a regular inspec- 
vy, orffion, at least once every working-day, of all engines, boilers, steam 
thor fi@ipes, drills, air pipes, air gauges, air locks, dynamos, electric wiring, 
erson fmmgnaling apparatus, brakes, cages, buckets, hoists, cables, ropes, 
may ™m@mbers, supports, and all other apparatus and appliances; and he 
hall immediately upon discovery of any defect, report same in writing 
) the person present in charge. : 

Sec. 17. Travel regulations.—No employee shall ride on any loaded . 
ur, cage, or bucket nor walk up or down any incline or shaft while 
ny car, cage, or bucket is above. 

Sec. 18. Exhaust valves —Exhaust valves shall be provided, having 
sers extending to the upper part of chamber, if necessary, and shall 
e operated at such times as may be required and especially after a 
ast, and men shall not be required to resume work after a blast 
ntil the gas and smoke have cleared. 

Sec. 19. Explosives —Only experienced men who have been selected 
id regularly designated by the engineer or superintendent in charge, 
id Whose names have been posted in the field office or at the maga- 
my shall handle, transport, prepare, or use dynamite or other high 
Xplosives, 
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(a) The composition of explosives shall be such as to cause the les 
amount of injurious gases. 
(6) All explosives shall be stored in a magazine provided for thy 
anon and located far enough from the working shaft, tunnel, boi 
ouse, or engine room so that in case the whole quantity should}, 
exploded there would be no danger, and all explosives in excess of why 
are needed for one shift shall be kept in the magazine. Such magaziy, 
should be fireproof, and so constructed that a modern rifle or pisy 
bullet can not penetrate it. A suitable place for thawing powd 
shall be provided and kept in condition for use. The thawing shoyjj 
be done by the hot-water or steam-bath method; the use of dry he 
is absolutely prohibited. A receptacle for carrying explosives sh, 
not be keptin thesame room. A suitable place separated from tun 
or caisson, boilers or engine room shall be provided for prepariy 
charges. One man shall have full charge of magazine. 

If the conditions under which the work is being performed make jf 
necessary for the storage of explosives in tunnel or caisson, permissio 
may be granted by the department of labor and industry or jt 
representatives on application of engineer in charge of work, wit 
good and sufficient reasons; then only in quantities sufficient for ong 
blast. This certificate shall prescribe the limits to the amount of 
explosives allowed in the tunnels or caissons at any one time and sha 
expire after being used. 

Explosives and detonators shall be taken separately into the caisson 

After blasting is completed, all explosives and detonators shall \ 
returned at once to the magazine, observing the same rules as wha 
conveyed to the work. ; 

(c) Detonators shall be inserted in the explosives only as required 
for each round of blasting. Detonators shall not be inserted in the 
explosives without first making a hole in the cartridge with a sharpened 
stick. No holes shall be loaded except those to be fired at the nex 
round of blasting. All explosives remaining after loading a row 
must be removed from the caisson before any wires are connected 
Blaster shall use only hard wood rods for tamping and he shall no 
tamp or load any hole with a metal bar, nor shall the wooden rod have 
any metal parts. 

All lights used when loading shall be of an inclosed type. If electne 
flash lamps are used, they shall be so constructed that it will not be 
possible to obtain a difference of potential between any two points 0 
the outside of the lamp casing. 

(2) There shall be one blaster in charge of blasting and he shi 
enforce his orders and directions and personally supervise the fixing ¢ 
all charges and all other blasting operations and shall use eve! 
precaution to insure safety. 

When firing by electricity from power or lighting wires, a prope! 
switch shall be furnished with lever down when “off.” 

The switch shall be fixed in a locked box to which no person sha 
have access except the blaster. There shall be provided flexible lead 
or connecting wires not less than 5 feet in length with one end attache 
to the incoming lines and the other end provided with plugs that ci 
be connected to an effective ground. After blasting, the switch leva 
shall be pulled out, the wires disconnected, and the box locked befor 
any person shall be allowed to return, and shall remain so locked un 
again ready to blast. 
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In the working chamber all electric-light wires shall be provided 
with a disconnecting switch, which must be thrown to disconnect all 
current from the wires in the working chamber before electric-light 
wires are removed or the charge exploded. 

The blaster shall cause a sufficient warning to be sounded and shall 
be responsible that all persons retreat to safe shelter before he sets off 
blast, and shall also see that none return until he reports it safe for them. 

He shall report to the foreman and furnish names of all persons 
refusing to obey his caution. : 

(¢) After the blast is fired loosened pieces of rock shall be scaled 
from the sides of the excavation and after the blasting is completed 
the entire working chamber shall be thoroughly scaled. 

(f) The foreman in charge shall inspect the working chamber and 
have all loose rock or ground removed and the chamber made safe 
before proceeding with the work. 

(g) Driling must not be started until all remaining butts of old 
holes are examined for unexploded charges. 

Sec. 20. Signal codes.—Any code of signals used shall be printed, 
and copies thereof, in such languages as may be necessary to be under- 
stood by all persons affected thereby, shall be kept posted in a con- 
spicuous place near entrances to work places and in such other places 
as may be necessary to bring them to the attention of all persons 
affected thereby. 

Effective and reliable signaling devices shall be maintained at all 
times ~ give instant communication between the bottom and top of 
the shaft. 

The following code of signals shall be used for the operation of any 
car, cage, or bucket: 

1 bell—stop if in motion or hoist if not in motion. 

2 bells—lower. 

3 bells—run slowly and carefully. 

On all work in compressed air, where the whistle and repeating rap 
are used, the following code shall be used: 

1 whistle or rap—hoist. 

1 whistle or rap with a rattle—hoist slowly. 

2 whistles or raps—come to stop at once. 

3 whistles or raps with a rattle—lower slowly. 

4 whistles or raps—open high pressure. 

4 whistles or raps with a rattle—shut off high pressure. 

5 whistles or raps—call person in charge. 

6 whistles or raps—lights are out. 

7 whistles or raps—lights are all right. 

8 whistles or raps—emergency call. 

In all cases reply signals, repeating the original signals, must be 
made before proceeding. 

Additional signals to meet local conditions may be adopted. 

The minimum size of type to be used in notices shall be not less 
than 1 inch in height. 

Sze. 21. Bracings.—All caissons shall be properly and adequately 
braced before loading with concrete or other weight. 

Sec. 22. Fire prevention.—All reasonable precaution shall be taken 
against fire hazards, and such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the commissioner for protection against fire shall be promptly 
complied with. 
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Sec. 23. Posting of labor law.—Copies of such sections 0! {hp 
labor law as apply shall be furnished by the department of labor gn4 
industry to the person in charge and posted by him in a conspiciioy 
place at the entrance to each work place. 

Sec. 24. Definition—Whenever in the foregoing the words “qo. 
quate,” “suitable,” “proper,” or ‘‘safe” are used, they shail }y 
understood to mean adequate, suitable, proper, or safe in the opinioy 
of the department of labor and industry. 

Sec. 25. Modification or suspension of regulations.—These reel. 
tions may be modified or suspended in whole or in part by the con. 
missioner of labor and industry if good and sufficient reason. therefo, 
is presented to the department at a hearing where all parties ar 
given an opportunity to be present or represented. 

Sec. 26. Violations—Whoever violates any reasonable rule. 
regulation, order, or requirement made by the department of !abor 
and industry under authority hereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $100. 

hE eS 
Federal Legislation in Behalf of Porto Rican Labor 
Creation of Department of Labor 


DEPARTMENT of Labor was created in Porto Rico by 

Federal act approved February 18, 1931 (Public, No. 677, 71s 
Cong.), amending the act of March 2, 1917, which provided a civil 
government for that island. Previous to the passage of this amend- 
ment there was a bureau of labor in the Porto Rican Department of 
Agriculture and Labor. 

The head of the newly created department is designated the com- 
missioner of labor, who ‘‘is appointed by the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of Porto Rico,” for a 4-vear 
term. ‘The commissioner of labor has charge of such government 
bureaus and branches as are now in existence or to be legally estab- 
lished ‘‘to foster and promote the welfare of the wage earners of 
Porto Rico; to improve their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” 


Provision for Vocational Education and Civilian Rehabilitation 


UNpDER an act approved March 3, 1931 (Public, No. 791, 7st 
Cong.), Porto Rico is entitled to share in the benefits of the act o/ 
1917 (and amendments) to provide for the promotion of vocational 
education and for cooperation with the States in such promotion. 
In this connection authorization is given for an appropriation from 
the United States Treasury for the fiscal ear ending June 30, 193°, 
and for each subsequent year the sum of $105,000, to be available 
for allotment to Porto Rico upon conditions specified in the law. 

It is also provided in the same act that Porto Rico shall be entitled 
to share in the benefits of the act of June 2, 1920, ‘‘to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to civil employment.” An appropri:tion 
of $15,000 per annum is authorized for the two years begining 
July 1, 1931, for an allotment to Porto Rico to aid in the carrying 
on of activities looking to the converting of the physically h«ndt- 


capped into efficient wage earners. 
[1366 } 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Cooperative Program of Antioch College 


AST spring 528 cooperative students of Antioch College gave their 
L opinion on the part-time working program of that institution.' 
Only 10 per cent, mainly freshmen and sophomores, reported that 
work periods were a drawback to college study. 

Upper-class students set a higher value on their jobs than do the 
freshmen. A majority of the seniors saw possibilities for promotion. 
Ninety per cent of the seniors, but barely 50 per cent of the fresh- 
men, stated they had learned much from their fellow wage earners. 
Ability to learn from practical life seems to increase with the ex- 
perience of such life. 

Vocational guidance is important at Antioch College. Over two- 
thirds of the seniors had changed their vocational plans since they 
entered aS freshmen. Four-fifths of the seniors were of the opinion 
that their jobs lea to careers, and only 5 per cent of all the students 
thought that their cooperative jobs should not be retained by the 
institution. 

The first-year men’s earnings averaged $20.47 per week; the senior 
men’s $30.31. The earnings of woman students are not so high. 


Workers’ Educational Association of Ontario 


HE record of the Workers’ Educational Association during the past — 
year is reported to have been ‘‘splendid ”’ by the Canadian Congress 
Journal of March, 1931. -Eleven classes have been organized in 
Toronto, 3 in Hamilton, 2 in London, and one each in Kitchener, 
Windsor, St. Catherines, Brantford, Niagara Falls, Prescott, and 
Stratford, largely as a result of the activities of the association’s 
organizing secretary. The students are all workers in the strictest 
sense of the word. Although economics is the main subject followed, 
there are also classes in labor problems, psychology, English, and 
public speaking. Furthermore, 21 public meetings have been held, 
at which addresses were delivered on current topics, most of them 
relating to economics. The interest taken in the library recently 
accumulated under the auspices of the association is shown by the 
number of books sent out every day to students in all parts of Ontario. 
This educational movement has been aided greatly by the University 
of Toronto, which has furnished the pay for all the tutors during the 
year except two for the London classes, whose pay was provided by 
the University of Western Ontario in that city. 
Recently the association has set up a new scheme in compliance 


with requests from several hundred unemployed workers that they be 


a 





'The Vocational Guida»;e Magazine. Cambridge, Mass., February, 1931, p. 230. 
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afforded opportunity for education in elementary subjects to equip 
themselves to battle more effectively for a living. lasses of this 
kind have now been organized in Toronto. Volunteer teachers have 
been provided by the Ontario College of Education. No fees ar 
charged for the instruction, which is proving highly popular and of 
very considerable value. 





Recent Developments in Chinese Mass Education 


HE establishment of a demonstration and training center for 

rural reconstruction in Ting Hsien’ is one of the very lates; 
developments in the mass education movement in China, according 
to recent correspondence from Y. C. James Yen, general ‘director oi of 
that movement.’ 

Approximately a year ago a health campaign was started in Ting 
Hsien, recourse being had to the experience and technique of lite racy 
drives i in previous years.’ Three market days were selected for this 
educational propaganda, as on such days more people were gathered 
together in the open air. Campaign posters were used, parades with 
military bands were arranged, speeches were made, little dramas 
acted Mra slides and moving pictures shown, and even the radio 
was utilized. The resultant interest and enthusiasm far surpassed 
the highest expectations of the promoters. Ata follow-up conference 
the Ting Hsien gentry formed a health association with an executive 
committee which has energetically engaged in acquainting the 
people with the need for vaccination. A constructive 2-year health 
program has been outlined. 

Another significant accomplishment is stated to have been the set- 
ting up of a training school to educate the youth of Ting Hsien in the 
principles and technique of this reconstruction movement. The 
leaders in these activities realize that without such provision the 
campaign might be successful in this district and stop there. The 
training experiment has been so encouraging to those making it 
that it has been decided to increase the number of students from 30 
(the number enrolled the first year) to 80, or possibly 100, one-third 
of them to be women. Moreover, the 1-year course has been length- 
ened to two years. 

There were 50 delegates at the Ting Hsien literacy institute, some 
of whom had traveled two weeks in order to reach the mass education 
headquarters. This conference is reported to be ‘‘the first step 
toward reducing illiteracy among the members of the Protestant 
Church in China.”’ 





1 “*Hsien’’ is the Chinese word for ‘‘county.’’ 

2 Journal of Adult Education, Philadelphia, April, 1931, p. 248. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, Washington, January, 1930. Movement for education of the people 
China, pp. 83-85. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in April, 1931 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for April, 

1931, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 

below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting less 
than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, number of workers involved and man-days lost for these 
years and for each of the months—January, 1929, to April, 1931, 
inclusive—as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of 
each month and the number of workers involved. The economic loss 
(in man-days) involved is computed by multiplying the number of 
workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured 
in working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in 
question. 





TasLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 
EACH MONTH, JANUARY, 1929, TO APRIL, 1931, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, 1929, AND 1930 
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: " ve | Number of workers in- | 
Number of disputes volved in disputes seiiiadiacnant 
miss nipicliecdiala : man-days 
Month and year lost during 
| Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at! month of 
| in month end of in month end of year 
or year month or year month 
iin, ban nen sadn mee sdcaiete | 734 |.........---| 349, 434 . 37, 799, 394 
EE ae REE ae DI Ra Ie ok SEs See wee POE BE Parteneidd +s» 31, 556, 947 
IIT ee ee ae iv nbais Watts ge hal Tien Fak! 4g gp Sa 9, 975, 213 
ETAL ERR iG | SS NS ar 2, 730, 368 
1929 
| Se Beare my se ere | 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
ee Nee i haw ols» onulblctui bales 54 35 | 22, 858 40, 306 926, 679 
aS Ree i | 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
RE A ss 2S te acs 117 53 | 32, 989 52,445 | 1, 420, 437 
NAIR s CaS? ae 115 73 | 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
June ee 73 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
oe oe ot 80 53 | 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
> le RG a erate Reece aR 2 Se | 78 43 | 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
Ee ee a gh welaaedond 98 49 | 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
EE I aa ep ee a TT aie | 69 31 | 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
Sg oe Ech eete bind 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
ooh a ie ae beked | 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 
EES SE ER i I gee soe 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 184, 730 
SRS Tg ae ea 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 438, 570 
eo ae ce weaciig wba 49 38 15, 017 5, 957 291, 127 
Ei ie lap pet ieee. Peat, elt 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 828 
eS SE aes a ees ae 66 29 9, 329 4, 386 185, 448 
So Se aa ae ape etry Se 59 34 14, O11 8, 311 144, 117 
= 2 SE ae SES e es Poe 78 30 > 308 4, 815 * 141, 647 
OSS A ee See eet: 51 33 15, 902 7, 131 142, 738 
i lek TS i aE? 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208, 184 
Se eee 47 36 10, 858 16, 007 335, 916 
RNS ae Se 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 273, 608 
SSE a ee Sgr a a i 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 455 
1931 
a ck a se ae 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, 031 
Te Sp wwnwenweeesining 52 34 19, 984 12, 512 228, 329 
ss PRINS T Sete S 42 25 25, 546 27, 574 420, 148 
PES 47 41 16, 331 14, 855 598, 525 
! Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by. Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in |'eb. 
ruary, March, and April, 1931, and the number of workers directly 
involved. : 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APR] 
1931 








: k ae ; 

Number of disputes Number of workers in 

beginning in— in disputes beginning 

Industry 


|February; March | April February | March | 








Auto, carriage, and wagon workers_-_----_-- 
Bakers ____-_. : E dadrillictcesshathdrved 
Building trades. - - 

Chauffeurs, teamsters_ 
SEE eS ee ae 
Clothing - Pie bs Ee 
Electrical, gas appliance, and radio workers - 
Farm labor io atie a 
Food workers - 

Furniture_ 

Glass workers 

Laundry workers 


Lumber, timber, and mill work - 
Miners------ scowennakas 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 
atrical workers___....__- 
Printing and publishing- 
Stationary engineers and firemen____-___- “ bias 
- 3 SA : 7, 145 | 
Other occupations----.--- , 3 100 


i dete. ie alee : t- eee : shea 25, 546 


Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in April, 
1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, 1931, CL Ass!I- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in April, 1931, involvin 


500 and 1,000 and | §,000and 
under 20 | under 100| under 500} U®der | under - 


Industry 6 and | 20 and 100 and 


1,000 5,000 


workers | workers | workers workers | workers 





Auto, carriage, and wagon workers 
Building trades 

Chauffeurs, teamsters 

Clothing 

Food workers 
Li Wenttie «3-2. Seb. os ke... 





Longshoremen, freight handlers-_--..__..__|_.__-- 
Stationary engineers and firemen 

Textiles 

Other occupatio 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
April, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


qyshe 4 -NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN APRIL, 1931, BY INDUS 
: TRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








——— = OS 





| Classified duration of strikes ending in April, 1931 





swe é 


1 








Industry Over one- | 1 month | 2months 

| beter 1d halfand | and less | and less 

leas less than than than 

re 1 month | 2months 3 months 
~ ————<— | | 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers---.-......-.-.-------- SE 2 SEES A ae at Se — eee 
Building trades -----. ~ == === - == 2---2---2------------- | ee | 1 |------------ 
Chauffeurs. . - -. <1 - 222 -- 222 oo enn - ne ene eon sen ceneceeee | ay SR oS ——— eer 
Clothing ‘ 2 ANSE AE RT Fe Ei OES MEST re i sD 
Lumber, timber, and mill work __...........-..------- -| Baits fires Meo bliits a ‘oes see 
Miners---- . pte cacow snatehsnebad own nae'end 1 , 2 Rati BG La 
Textiles - - ----- ~-------- ------- 6 l 1 | 1 
Other oc¢ upations ath te a acanseeeuece RR ee Se Seen ee men 








Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning ra April, 193] 


Drivers, Chicago.—A successful 1-day strike of some 1,300 drivers 
and chauffeurs, members of Commission Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Union, Local No. 703, against a proposed wage ceduction 
aud longer hours is reported to have been in effect on April 1. 

Bituminous coal miners, Illinois ——A strike involving 1,800 coal 
miners and affecting several mines of the O’Gara Coal Co. near Harris- 
burg began on April 1 and ended on May 2. 

The miners objected to the introduction of loading machines. 
Apparently the strike was unsuccessful. 

Painters, paper hangers, and decorators, New Jersey.—A strike or 
strikes aggregating 3,710 organized painters, paper hangers and dec- 
orators against a wage reduction by the Master Painters’ Association 
from $12 to $10 per day is reported to have begun on April 1 and to 
have ended successfully by May 1. Various cities and towns through- 
out the State were affected, including Newark, Millburn, Orange, 
New Brunswick, Elizabeth, etc. Settlements affecting the different 
cities were concluded on April 26, April 28, and May 1. 

_Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. of Lansford was affected by a strike of 7,000 miners at its 
ollieries in the Panther Creek Valley from April 4 to May 2. It is 
nderstood that the men wanted operating conditions so changed as 
0 give work to additional miners who were idle in District No. 7, 
ut they resumed work under the former conditions. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. of Pottsville was also 
iffected by a strike beginning on April 11 and ending on April 28 
avolving directly or indirectly some 5,700 employees at their mines in 
chuylkall and Northumberland Counties. The strikers objected to 
the temporary closing down of a section at the Locust Gap Colliery and 
mained away from work, it is said, against the advice of their district 
flicers, and returned without receiving any concession. 
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Cleaners and dyers, New Jersey.—Some 560 organized cleaners anj 
dyers in Newark and other localities struck on April 14 because of , 
disagreement over wages, hours, etc. The strike is understood {, 
have ended successfully on April 20. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into April, 1931 


Textile workers, Philadelphia.—I\t is understood that the strike of 
upholstery weavers, which began on February 2 because they refused 
to accept an arbitration award reducing wages 14 per cent, has beey 
settled with the acceptance of the award by the weavers, and th 
resumption of operations by the mills on May 4. 

Hosiery workers, Philadelphia.—No report has been received of the 
ending of the strike of full-fashioned hosiery workers affecting nop. 
union and open-shop mills, which began on February 16. 


SEE: ance “cee 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 193} 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director oF CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 57 labor disputes during 
April, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 53,038 en. 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 
On May 1, 1931, there were 39 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 20 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 59. 
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Labor Disputes in the Philippine Islands, 1925 to 1929 


TATISTICS on strikes in the Philippines, 1925 to 1929, taken 
from the 1929 Statistical Bulletin of the Philippine Bureau of 
Commerce and Industry, are summarized in the table below: 


STRIKES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1925 TO 1929 














* ; 
| Object or cause of | Dispute settled j; 
| strike favor of 





Number Number of 
| of strikes strikers For | 
higher | Other | Workers 
wages | 





ASE Pee dnpitchnte—qedged ‘ 12 
ee ee nan slicer Waka diate ene ‘ , 18 
A eee eee ee é é 33 
Re eee a ee ee : 21 
_ ae SS ee eet oe ee 13 

















Total ‘ : 97 
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Work of Union Insurance Companies in 1930! 


HE Union Cooperative Insurance Co., an organization owned by 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, completed 
its sixth year of operations on December 31, 1930. 

It is stated that during 1930, “‘its assets increased as much as during 
the entire first five years of its history,’ having risen during the year 
from $661,348 to $1,258,601, an increase of more than 90 per cent. 
The surplus increased during the same period from $213,978 to 
$267,497. 

The premium income ($1,434,478) was more than double that of 
1929 ($714,039). 

Death claims were paid during the year amounting to $579,011, 
as compared with $426,975 in 1929. Claims paid since the organiza- 
tion of the company have aggregated $1,527,049. The insurance now 
in force amounts to $89,324,735. 

During the year the capital stock of the company was increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000, and the company took over the John 
Mitchell Life Insurance Co. ‘of Pennsylvania, a union labor company 
organized by the anthracite miners. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. was organized in 1925, but did 
not start to write insurance until July, 1927. The company is owned 
by labor organizations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Its report for 1930 shows that its assets at the end of the 
year were $1,068,108, an increase of $178,827 over the preceding year. 
Its income during the year was $813,887, while claims paid amounted 
to $480,536. 

The insurance in force at the end of the year amounted to $48,372,- 
328, of which $5,315,778 was in individual policies and the remainder 
in group insurance. As compared with 1929, the insurance in force 
showed a gain of $3,880,178. 

































Membership of Labor Organizations in Canada, 1930 


TATISTICS on trade-union membership in Canada at the close 

of the calendar year 1930 are given in the twentieth annual report 
on labor organization in the Dominion, from which the following 
table has been compiled. 












! Data are from Labor (Washington, D. C.), Feb. 10, 1931, and the substan Car Conductor (Kansas 
City, Mo.), May, 1931. 
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NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 193 























Units or branches | Members 

Kind of organization Increase or | Iner or 

r decrease as| , we «| deer: 3 

Number | compared Number | compared 

with 1929 | wit! 129 

Etepmeiional G0OR: WIMIOUS.. ....« «2.26606 snsnetawnsbeesden 1, 946 —7 1 203, 478 36 
One Big Union__- iiss thins tna biclacscaeael anna kbite 45 +2 23, 724 834 
Industrial Workers of the World ppasailieee Mel chi akG cares Wate 6 (2) 3, 741 4 
Canadian central labor organizations_- -_.-------------- 673 +34 3 57, 168 , 89] 
Encepomelent wit. 66 itso c agi net SA 31 () 9, 338 489 

National Catholic unions...............---- SR PEE eS 108 +2 25, 000 

iil sc dethian hates hi thieaieetiil ita See 2, 809 | +31 | 322, 449 2 973 











1 Number affiliated with Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 157,445. 

2 No change. 

§ Number affiliated with Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 3,488; with All-Canadian Cong: 
Labor, 23,984. 


The figures for the membership of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada are 
23,199 greater than that claimed by that organization, the explanation being that 
the respective affiliated bodies in reporting to the department included all 
members who were in good standing, while the congress only reported the number 
of members for whom per capita had been received. Besides the affiliated 
membership of central organizations the Trades and Labor Congress has 4? 
directly chartered local unions with a combined membership of 7,317, which 
added to the above figures makes an aggregate membership of 168,250. The 
figures for the All-Canadian Congress indicate an affiliated membership of central 
bodies of 23,984, which with the membership of 3,979 comprised in the 27 directly 
chartered local unions gives a total of 27,963 members. 


The percentage distribution of the 322,449 members of labor 
organizations in Canada, by trade groups, is as follows: 


Per cent 


EE ONES ORES 5x0 OO EE: aE, A SY Woe ae ee 30. 68 
RR OE A a lt NE i RE i i 7 ya eh Ge ae a 12. 63 
Public employees, personal service, and amusement trades____________- 10. 04 
Dene eee enna. obo SO, Us. Beis. au 8. 43 
Other transportation and navigation_________._.._...-...-_-.---.-_- 7. 41 
I a ler te ee 5. 64 
Cee een nen cewendebepinnesaiaeiie < 5. 22 
Printing and papér-making trade: - 2.22 2. 2 ee ele 1. 95 
Al Games traces GaG Memeres MINOR. 2 oo on ko kc c eho cs ded 15. 00 

SD links, diceact: sntietecenmnaiiiieninien ticitll isi cia ane ee Eo 100. 00 


There are 84 international craft organizations with branches or 
members in the Dominion, the following 13 having 5,000 or more 
members in that country: 


— 


Membership in (anada 


ee aa ee eae _ 16, 600 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees__-____.__.________- 16, 436 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen_-_---......-._-.-._-..------_---- 15, 016 
eetrween ae momen. GN o.oo c ce unk. + en ene e 14, 351 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners_._.....___..........-- 13, 900 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway, Bus and Coach 
Mibeivyees of Amis 15 OS Gh A Sole dea 9, 978 
International Association of Machinists.___._........._..... 1. .-- 8, 700 
Cnder of Mareee Remmnts,. oo. oho eh sc kk went ---- 8, 317 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen-_-_-_______-_-_-_-- 7, 122 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America________________.__.-_--_- 7, 000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers_-____._..........-.....------- 5, 871 
American Federation of Musicians_---__........__........_---- bee. 5, 650 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America_- - -- 5, 595 
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Canadian Trade-Union Benefits, 1930 


CCORDING to the twentieth annual report on labor organiza- 

tion in Canada, of the 27 Canadian central labor bodies, the 

\) listed in the table following reported the payment in 1930 of 

¢66,936 in various benefits—an increase of $12,722 as compared with 
the amounts reported for the preceding year: 























BENEFITS PAID BY CANADIAN CENTRAL LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 1930 
Amounts disbursed for benefits 
Name of organization | Sick 
“4. | and 
Death | Strike | eect Other 
| dent 
per pill ce ge 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. -._.._.--- wan anne ween == ------ $675 |.------- |-z-->->-|-------- 
Canadian Brotherhood cf Railway Employees---------...---.--------- te lea | $6, 383 $i95 
Civil: Ser War cee GUE Fae nn cane ewnens ly Gay aalaleds orp 
Dominion Railway Mail Service Benevolent Association of Canada__-__| 22, 520 j________|________|_-______ 
Wodern tame ane, Peer Ss ah 2 Un celta swiablads cas cukiesckwmestnecececs 237 
Lumber and Agricultural Workers’ Industrial Union of Camada__------|__.___- Ab RT Bik nnoscdleckeneite 
aT a a ee a Ae eae Meee. So 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Firefighters_......................-_-- ie | RE Ry Sarees ee ress" 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers._....._.}....___-}_.-____- ia 25 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association...........__- et Spee tale 
pk ERE: ER SRE ORR Re RNS CE, Se 46,925 | 12,936 | 6,618 457 








During 1930 the sum of $479,161 was disbursed by 828 local branch 


unions in the Dominion for the different classes of benefits indicated 
below: 


pT EEE SIS ETD ES a) SP RTE © aS WA ae ate $161, 445 
LEPC G OMIONNGO ok on ie nnn anodeneenin~-< 66, 489 
an i ag SS” PE Se eS 21, 352 
GE CORNING WOUUI Se ee 171, 867 
Raia Ge 4. Det aS RRS CR ai ACE Se FE. 58, 008 

| ae = & bhivkun wi siw sd ueadht ee dend eee Shes oY 479, 161 


The above total exceeded by $33,534 the sum paid out for benefits 
in 1929 by 795 local unions. 

The international labor organizations operating in Canada reported 
an expenditure of $28,079,826 for benefits in 1930. The major por- 
tion of this sum, however, was not disbursed in the Dominion as the 
membership in such organizations in that country constituted only 
about 7 per cent of the total membership of these international bodies. 


00 


Labor Journals and Papers Published in Canada 


THe following list of the names of various labor journals published 
in Canada is taken from the twentieth annual report on labor 
organizations in the Dominion for the calendar year 1930. The last- 
named 12 papers are not all indorsed or controlled by labor organiza- 
tions, but they claim to be published in the interests of the trade- 
unlon movement. 
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CANADIAN LABOR PAPERS 








Name of journal 
Publications of labor organizations 


Canadian Congress Journal ! (monthly) __ 
Canadian Unionist ! (monthly) 


Place of 
publication 








Issued by— 





The Communication Worker (bimonth- “Van 


ly). 
One Big Union Bulletin (weekly) 
Canadian Railroad Employees’ Month- 
J 


ly 
The Booster (monthly) 


The Postal Journal of Canada (monthly) - 
The Organizer (monthly) 

Civil Service Bulletin 

The Federated Railwayman ! (monthly)- 


The Ontario Fire Fighter (quarterly) _ -_- 
Carpenters’ Monthly Bulletin 


Monthly Report_------- ais 
Le Charpentier Menuisier (monthly) _ __- 


Railway Mail Clerk (monthly) 
Papers of labor interest 


The Citizen (weekly) 
The Labor World (weekly) 
The Canadian Labor Press (semimonth- 


ly). 
The Canadian Labor World ! (monthly) 
The Labor Advocate (monthly) _--------- 
The Labor News (monthly)--__---------- 
The Labor Leader (weekly) 
Alberta Labor News (weekly)_----------- 
The Labor Statesman (weekly) 
The Weekly News (weekly)-_- 
The Labor Herald (periodically) - ep: 
The Canadian Trade Unionist (monthly) - 





Winnipeg - 
Ottawa_ -_-- 


Vancouver. 
Edmonton. 
Montreal___ 


Toronto-__- 
d 


do_- 
Montreal_- 


Winnipeg - 


Halifax____- 
Montreal.__-. 
Ottawa. -__- 


Hamilton -- 
‘Toronto. -- 
Hamilton __ 
‘Toronto__-- 
Edmonton. 
Vancouver. 
Winnipeg __ 
Toronto_- 











Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
The All-Canadian Congress of Labor. 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada, 


| One Big Union. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 


Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express £m. 
ployees. 

U vited Postal Employees of Canada. 

Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada. 

Civil Service Association of Alberta. 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Dey)a;t. 
ment ofthe A. F. of L. 

Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters, 

Ontario Provincial Council United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners. 

-| Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 

Quebec Provincial Council of the United Broth. 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners 

Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation. 





1 Devotes some space to matter printed in French. 


The Civil Service Review is published at Ottawa by the Civil 


Service Federation of Canada. 


with any trade-union organization. 

The official organ of various international unions operating in 
North America, with which the Canadian trade-unions are affiliated, 
are published in the United States. 


There are three communist organs published in Canada: 


That body, however, is not affiliated 


The 


Worker (weekly), Toronto, issued under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party of Canada; Der Kamf (Struggle), a weekly, issued by 


the revolutionary Jewish workers; and The 


oung Worker (monthly), 


Toronto, the organ of the Young Communists’ League. 





no a as a 


_— 
—_ 











FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Family Allowances for College Professors and Ministers 


CCOUNTS of several family-allowance schemes for college pro- 
fessors and clergymen are given in the December, 1930, issue of 
Eugenics (New Haven). 

A family allowance scheme has been in operation in Wells College 
for several years and is reported by Kerr D. MacMillan, president 
of that institution, as having given general satisfaction. According 
to this plan, ‘‘any member of the faculty who is married and support- 
ing a family shall receive an additional $1,000 for spouse and $250 for 
each dependent child under the age of 21.” This provision includes 
both man and woman members of the faculty, the administration 
taking the attitude that though men are now usually the breadwin- 
ners, women may at no distant date assume a greater portion of this 
responsibility. 

A salary system somewhat similar to that of Wells College has 
been proposed for Bennington College! by Robert D. Leigh, its presi- 
dent. Under the plan the salary of each regular faculty member 
would be constituted of two parts: (1) A basic wage to be determined 
by ability, rank, and length of service, and (2) an allowance of $500 
per annum for each actual dependent. ‘An actual dependent is to 
be defined as a wife or husband not employed at a substantial salary 
outside the home, a dependent mother or father, a child up to the 
age of 21 or as long as he or she is actually dependent.”” When the 
college employs both the husband and wife, the allowances are 
divided between them, each receiving $250 per dependent. It is 
probable that the number of dependents for which allowances will be 
made will be restricted to five. 

The amount of the basic salary, President Leigh points out, will 
have to be checked in the light of experience. Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, 
as a result of her study entitled “Getting and Spending at the Pro- 
fessional Standard of Living,” concluded that $7,000 per annum was 
the amount which a professor with a family should receive in order 
to maintain the proper living standard in a first-class university in 
California. The initial minimum basic salary to be proposed for 
Bennington College will probably be $2,250 and the maximum $5,000, 
or $5,500, the allowances for dependents bringing the maximum 
salary to $7,000 or $7,500 for the average professional family. The 
objective of this scheme is to obtain the most effective service from 
the members of the faculty. The president of Bennington College 
also suggests that this opportunity of his college “to revise salaries 
on an experimental basis may serve in a small way the broader pur- 
pose of plotting the most successful salary machinery for other closely- 
knit professional and salaried workers.” 


_—_—. 


' This new institution for the higher education of women will not begin instruction until September, 
132. The salary arrangement here outlined has not yet been passed upon by the trustees of the college. 
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Another financial recognition, in academic circles, of the burde,, of 
family responsibilities is the granting of a bonus by the biolovic,| 
fellowship board of the National Research Council for an infant |)ory 
during the period of the fellowship. ' 

The London School of Economics makes grants of about $150 pe; 
annum to its teachers for each of their children from 6 to 13 years of 
age, and increases the allowance to $300 per annum from ages 13 to 
23 if the child remains in school. Basic salaries are the same fo; 
men and women. 

Two colleges in the Near East, which started under missionary 
auspices, the American University of Beirut and Robert Colleve oj 
Constantinople, grant allowances to the children of faculty meni \ers. 

Since the time of John Wesley, the English Methodists have had » 
family-allowance system. A married minister receives more than 
an unmarried one. An allowance is paid for each child until he or 
she reaches 18 years of age. These grants are made from a denomina- 
tional equalization fund constituted from assessments on all local 
churches. The allowance is $40.11 per annum for each child, with 
an additional $61.32 per annum for each of his last years at school. 
These amounts may, however, be raised at the discretion of circuits 
out of their own funds. The grants are not very substantial, yet the 
British Methodists’ families number four to six children. A similar 
scheme is in operation among the English Presbyterians. In England 
there are also four dioceses of the Established Church which have 
family allowances. The officers of the Salvation Army all over the 
world receive child allowances, and such grants are made by mission 
boards. The American Baptist Society is among the few home 
mission societies paying allowances for children, but in genera! the 
foreign mission boards of the leading churches follow this practice. 
The boards furnish free medical, hospital, and nursing service, and 
make definite allowances for children, the amounts varying somewhat 
according to the ages of the children and the country in which they 
are living. These grants ordinarily run from $50 to $200 per annum, 
and in some instances from $300 to $570. 

The problem of whether or not family allowances should be paid 
in proportion to a minister’s salary was scheduled for discussion at a 
conference to be held in New York during the winter of 1930-31. 


Development of Family Allowances in France 


N February 19, 1931, the French Central Committee on Family 

Allowances celebrated the tenth anniversary of its formation. 
The Minister of Labor presided at a banquet which was attended by 
other prominent public officials and industrialists. Reports on this 
meeting are published in La Journée Industrielle (Paris), of February 
20 and March 1-2, 1931. 

On this occasion the president of the committee stated that the 
organization had made possible a social work, the results of whic! had 
surpassed all anticipations. At the beginning of 1920 there were 6 
compen.ation funds and in 1930 the number of such funds was 25"). 





1 The actual anniversary was in December, the celebration of the day being postponed. 
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From 1920 to 1930 the personnel of the affiliated establishments 
‘ncreased from 50,000 to 1,880,000 and the amount of allowances 
distributed, from 4,000,000 to 350,000,000 frances ($280,000 to 
¢13.650,000).?__ If establishments not affiliated with compensation 
fds and public services were included, the annual disbursement 
would reach 1,650,000,000 francs ($64,350,000) and the working 
population covered would approximate 4,260,000. 

Moreover, the compensation funds have instituted a series of 
provisions for the protection of maternity and childhood: Birth 
benefits, nursing bonuses, visiting nurses, maternal and infant hygiene 
services, prenatal and postnatal consultations, dispensaries, preven- 
Horlums, sanitariums, rest houses, vacation colonies, social centers, 
housekeeping courses, and periodic family education. More recently 
the compensation funds have served as starting posts for the develop- 
ment of mutual aid societies, and their activities in this respect have 
been very helpful in putting the social insurance law into operation. 

After congratulating the committee on the progress which the 
institution of areal allowances had made, the Minister of Labor 
emphasized the truly social character of this work done in the last 
decade by private initiative. He then assured the adherents to the 
compensation funds of his desire to see Parliament ratify promptly 
the bill which the Government has presented tending to generalize 
family allowances. 


Conversions made on basis of exchange rate of franc: In 1920, 7 cents; in 1930, 3.9 cents, 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, April, 1931 


bye Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith the April labo 
turnover rates for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 Separate 
industries. Turnover rates are presented for the first time for the 
brick and the men’s clothing i stries. The form of average use 
in computing the rates shown in the following table is the weighted 
arithmetic mean. 

The indexes for manufacturing as a whole are compiled from reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by representative establish. 
ments in over 75 industries employing approximately 1,250,000 
people. In the 10 industries for which separate indexes are presented 
reports were received from representative plants employing approx- 
mately 25 per cent of the employees in such industries as shown by 
the Census of Manufactures of 1927. In the automotive industry 
schedules’ are received from plants employing more than 200,000 
people. Firms reporting for boots and shoes employ nearly 1(0,000 
people, and those for cotton manufacturing employ approximately 
125,000. Foundry and machine-shop firms reporting show nearly 
175,000 people on their pay rolls. The furniture industry is repr- 
sented by firms employing about 45,000, and the iron and steel indus 
try by firms employing 225,000 people. The reports received from 
representative saw mills have approximately 65,000 employees on 
their pay rolls, and the plants reporting on slaughtering and meat 
packing have about 85,000 people. The firms reporting on brick, for 
which questionnaires were sent out for the first time this month, 
represent about 15,000 people; men’s clothing, the other new industry, 
was represented by firms employing approximately 50,000. 

T able 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate, subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession 
and net turnover rates, presented both on a monthly and an equivs- 
lent annual basis. 

The total separation rate for industry as a whole for the month 0 
April was 3.41 and the accession rate was 3.06. This is the first time 
dain 1931 that the accession rate has been lower than the separation 
rate. 

Comparing the rates for April with those for March, there was al 
increase shown for each class of separation; there was a decrease In 
accessions, however. Comparing the April, 1931, rates with those 
for April, 1930, there was a marked decrease in all separation rates 
and also a decrease in the accession rate. The accession rate, howevel 
had a much lower rate of decrease than the total separation rate. 1! 
other words, during April, 1930, for each 100 employees on the pi 
roll 5.21 were separated from their job and 3.55 were hired. During 
April, 1931, for each 100 employees on the pay roll 3.41 were separate 
from the pay roll and 3.06 were hired. 
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AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES 


A.—Monthly Rates 


TaBLE 1.— 





ee — a a 











Separation rates 

































































































eR et aA Be as den a Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 

1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
ia 1.85| 0.74| 270) 1.95] 0.54] 0.19] 5.09] 288] 3.95| 297| 3.95| 288 
-_..| 1.60] .74| 250] 1.75| .62] .20| 4.72] 269] 3.94] 282] 3.94] 269 
Bier | 1.94] .94| 283] 175] .60 26} 5.37) 295! 4.15 | 3.67] 4.15 | 2.95 
Dor | 211] 114] 257] 1.96] .53 31} 5.21] 3.41] 3.55] 3.06] 3.55] 3.06 
rat gE” ¢ Bee Tg ae RS ig ee Gi t....4 ae &.42..- |S 5 ema 
, ERR | 1.88 |.-..-. Ty eres sit i cteseed oe” 5 sgeeee: yi ene eT... 
the PRR. o2  ¢ natal 4 ge Pf becuse 5 llc tesa > } oo) .2.:. 
. ote Se i 3.99 |... nM Sw... TE Seedonts 4, ee 
1sed Mieotember...---| 1.50 |------- | eons —.. 5.00 |....... 7 ...... 3.27 |... 
ted mmpctober--------- ‘f° | Seam | Bei. |, eR BOP Le. ncond BE i _; Seaee e 9 ORs 
. fovember...---| 90 |---.-.- yk Marae iain» Ro oe | 205 |......- 2.05 |...-_- 
December... -- me aE |] ee oe) ere 4 tee Stak 2 19:1...... 
rts Average... 155 SE ~~ aes | yes , 48 bn } 308 |. | 3.08 |. _ 

lish | | 

00 B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 

nted ae ) mien eee ee P 
'OX1- MiManuary...------ | as} 87] 31.8} 23.0 | a4| 221 0.0! 339 | 46.5 | 35.0 | 46.5 | 33.9 
1 by y.------| 209] 9%6| 326] 228] 80] 26] 61.5/| 350) 514] 368] 51.4] 35.0 
Y MiMarch.....-..-- 22.8) 1.1) 333] 206) 71] 31) 622| 348) 488) 43.2) 488) 348 
stry ------| 2.7} 13.9) 31.3) 2.9] 65] 38] 635) 41.6 | 43.2)| 37.2| 43.2] 37.2 
: EE Miewseecl MM dewchace!  y eas. Fg ewes. eee semes. eo 5 See 
000 ) 7 BY 5 Bese OPT saat» 64.6 |_....-- @ t 7] sce | ih, G1... 
000 6 i....... YS weet ee 7 ear © Rea: | 20.5 |-...... 29.5 |_..... 
VV BR noust......-.--| 5 eae a) Soe wey T | Cree 5g eee 2} Sees ? ) 
tely 18. 3 Scust GAB baccecas 44 heccncad GO biccw SS ecg 39.8 |__.___ 
oe et. WE Maes ft | Gases PS Ra: SS ee 4-1... 
‘arly Wee os | 1L0|-....-- Ug aaeae $01.5 6... 7 eae 24.9 |__.--- 
pre=fmmpecember...---- Be th c....1A eS fal 4} aes 44.6 |._-.... | Se wemex Si ee 
dus Average... 18.7 |.._._-. 35.9 |... o ) Re  t 3} eee OS Povacack 37.1 | ae 

i | | | 





from 


* OB In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separations, and 


“a ecession rates the bureau presents a net turnoverrate. The net turn- 
ith@gpret tate means the rate of replacement. It is the number of jobs 
tv eat are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is 


ncreasing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separation 
‘ Jodfmtte, because while more people are hired than are separated from their 
obs the number hired above those leaving is due to expansion and can 


SOMMot be justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant that 













Va 

sreducing its number of employees the net turnover rate is the same 
offs the accession rate, for while more people are separated from the 
imefamgey Toll than are hired the excess of separations over accessions is due 


pa reduction of force and therefore can not be logically charged as a 
mover expense. The charts on pages 120 and 121 show in graphic 
mm the data shown in Table 1. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
ver rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, foundry and 
lachine shops, furniture, iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering 
id meat packing by months for the year 1930 and for the first four 
lonths of 1931, presented both on a monthly and an equivalent annual 
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INDEXES OF AVERAGE MONTHLY 
LABOR TURNOVER RATES, 1930 &1931 


ACCESSION RATE. NET TURNOVER RATE. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIE 
A.—Monthly Rates 








Industry and month 


Separation rates 
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TABLI 2,—AVERAGE LAROR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Conti.ued 
A.—Monthly Rates—Continued 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—C on: 


B.—Equivalent Aunual Rates—Continued 
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TABLE 2,.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—C ontinued 
B.—Equivalent Annual Rates—Continued 
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Table 3 hone for the brick sind the men’s i daha industries the 
(otal separation rate, subdivided into the quit, discharge, and lay-off 
rates, together with the accession rate and the net turnover rate for 
the month of April, presented both on a monthly and an equivalent 
annual basis. 
61.7 Data for these industries were collected for the first time during 
56.3 the month of April. 


TaBLE 3.—A VERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN THE BRICK AND MEN’S CLOTHING 
INDUSTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF Membeenests 1931 
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A Standard Procedure for Compiling Turnover Statistics 


ABOR turnover is a constant cause of loss to industr When a 
] 4 new employee is hired to take the place of one who all there 
is an expense involved in interviewing and hiring the new man. uy here 
is always an uncertainty as to his ability and effici ency that entails g 
ereater amount of supervision than is given to an employee long jp 
service. The new man can not be trusted fully until his capacity js 
known. ‘The new man must learn the ways of the factory and he may 
frequently spoil material in his work. 

So serious has been, and is, the subject of labor turnover that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics i is now collecting and publishing monthly 
figures relating thereto from about 3,500 manufacturing establish- 
ments to the end that the public may be informed of conditions, and 
that employers may have the opportunity to compare their turnover 
with that of manufacturing industry as a whole, and with that of 
certain particular lines of manufacture. It is believed that the pub- 
lication of these figures will aid in stabilizing employment and reduc- 
ing the cost of turnover. 

The information is issued by the bureau in the form of turnover rates 
or indexes, computed from the average number of employees and the 
number of accessions and separations in the month. 

A general rate is published each month for manufacturing industries 
as a whole, based on reports received at present (May, 1931) from 
about 1 500 employers in 75 different lines of manufacture. A bal- 
anced proportion is given to the several industries included in this 
general rate. 

In addition, the bureau has expanded its monthly inquiry to such 
an extent in 10 industries that separate rates are now being published 
for them. These 10 industries coilectively represent approximately 
3,000 establishment. A due proportion of the establishments in these 
several lines are included in the general index. 

The bureau has adopted the following definitions and methods in its 
handling of labor turnover statistics: 

Labor turnover means the replacements in a working force made 
necessary by employees leaving the service. 

An accession means the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of 
an old employee. 

A separation means an employee leaving the service. Separations 
are classified in three groups—quits, lay-offs, and discharges. 

A quit is termination of employment, generally initiated by the 
worker because of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his 
physical incapacity. 

A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, 
without prejudice to the worker. A permanent lay-off, a long lay-off, 
and an indefinite lay-off are counted by the bureau as lay-offs, but a 
short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
pay roll is not counted as such. 

A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the em- 
ployer, with prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part 
of the worker. 
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A quit on the part of a worker may be due to— 
a. Dissatisfaction as to wages, hours, working conditions, or 
labor policies. 
b. The opportunity to get a more desirable position. 
c. A desire not to work anywhere. 
d. Sickness, disability, old age, or death. 
A lay-off of the worker may be due to— 
a. Lack of orders. 
b. Lack of material. 
c. Change in product. 
d. Breakdown of plant. 
e. Reorganization of force. 
f. Release of temporary help. 
g. Introduction of labor-saving machinery. 
A discharge of a worker may be due to his— 
a. Incompetence. 
6. Insubordination. 
c. Violation of rules. 
d. Dishonesty. 
e. Misfit—physical or mental. 
f. Laziness. 

The above enumeration lists at least the main causes. 

Each month the bureau sends out a questionnaire and gets from its 
correspondent establishments the following information for the month 
just closed: 

"1. Number of separations during period— 

a. Number of quits. 
b. Number of discharges. 
c. Number of lay-offs. 
d. Total separations. 

2. Number of accessions during period. 

3. Number of factory workers on pay roll— 
a. At beginning of period. 
b. At end of period. 

The purpose of the last two questions is to get an approximate 
number on the pay roll. This is determined by adding the number 
at the beginning of the period and at the end of the period and dividing 
by two. Some plants are able to furnish the average of daily counts 
of the number on the pay roll. Others can furnish an average of the 
number on the weekly pay roll. 

The items of separation and accession are divided by the average 
number on the pay roll to get the rate per 100 employees for the 
month. In compiling the rates the actual numbers for the several 
establishments are added and the rates computed from the grand 
total. Thus each establishment has an influence or “‘weight’’ in the 
rate in proportion to its size. 

To obtain the equivalent annual rate the monthly rate is multiplied 
by 11.77 if the month has 31 days; by 12.17 if it is a 30-day month; 
by 13.04 if it is a 28-day month; and by 12.62 if it is a 29-day month. 

In comparing monthly rates the number of the days in the month 
should be considered as no adjustment is made in the monthly rate 
because of the number of its days. With the adjustment in the equiv- 
alent yearly rate this latter figure affords a more exact comparison as 


between months. 
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When an establishment is growing in size it hires new employ ees 
for two reasons—first, to fill the places of employees who separate 
from the service, and, second, to increase the force.’ The replace- 
ment is a turnover, but the additional hiring is not a part of turnover 
proper. Hence, in this instance the turnover rate is equal to the 
separation rate. However, when an establishment is decreasiny in 
size only a part of the vacancies occurring are filled. Here the net 
turnover rate is equal to the accession rate. 

The reporting establishments are requested to omit office employes 
when practicable, so as to limit the figures to factory workers. The 
establishments are also asked to include temporary help, part-time 
workers, and employees in training, in -the figures reported. This 
inclusion is desired in order to show the degree of stability of employ- 
ment as it affects all workers. 

Pay rolls sometimes carry names of persons for a considerable time 
after the end of employment, and the bureau advises that such dead 
names be cleared from the pay roll at frequent intervals to insure the 
proper base in the computation of rates. 

There is difficulty at times in getting correct statements of causes 
of separation. A cause may be stated which in fact is only a nominal 
one, with the real cause concealed. The bureau does not attempt to 
ascertain causes in detail, but personnel managers will find it helpful 
to make careful inquiry concerning causes in ‘their efforts to reduce 
labor turnover. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, April, 1931 


UILDING permit schedules have been received by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from 340 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over for the months of March and April, 1931, and from 
292 identical cities for the months of April 1930, and April, 1931. 
The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builders on applying 
for their permits to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits in the cities enumerated are 
shown. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the collection of these data. 
Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 340 
identical cities of the United States by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGSIN 340IDENTICAL CITIES ASSHOWN 
BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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Total... _______|50, 412, 846/60, : 11, 747 152, 280, 149/161, 692, 546 
Per cent of change. - _- bad . 5}--._.-_| +20.5 eat lee +6. 2 
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The estimated cost of the buildings for which permits were issued 
during April, 1931, was $161,692,546, an increase of 6.2 per cent over 
the estimated cost of the buildings for which permits were issued 
during the month of March. New residential buildings increased 
19.5 per cent in estimated cost comparing April permits with March 
permits. The estimated cost of new nonresidential building: 
decreased 3.3 per cent comparing April with March. During April, 
1931, 14,161 families were provided with dwelling places in new 
buildings, an increase of 20.5 per cent as compared with those 
provided for by permits issued during March. 
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All of the geographic divisions except the Mountain and Pacific 
States show increases in indicated expenditures for new residentia] 
buildings. These increases range from 13.8 per cent in the East 
North Central States to 68.6 per cent in the South Atlantic States 
There was a decrease of 6.5 per cent in indicated expenditures fo, 
new residential buildings in the Mountain and Pacific States during 
April as compared with March. 

Increases in indicated expenditures for new nonresidential build- 
ings were registered in the Middle Atlantic States, the West North 
Central States, and the South Central States. These increases range 
from 6.1 per cent in the South Central States to 161.2 per cent in the 
West North Central States. Decreases in the estimated cost of ney 
nonresidential buildings were shown in the New England States, the 
East North Central States, the South Atlantic States, and the 
Mountain and Pacific States. These decreases range from 30.1 per 
cent in the South Atlantic States to 57.8 per cent in the New England 
States. 

Increases in the number of family dwelling units provided are shown 
in all geographic divisions except the South Central States and the 
Mountain and Pacific States. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the per cent of 
increase or decrease during April, 1931, as compared with March, 
1931, in 340 identical cities in the United States by geographic 
divisions. 

TaBLE 2.—-ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 340 


IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Estimated cost Per cent of 


. BT ae as ichange, April 
C ‘ vis nena c ’ , 
teographic division compared 


March, 1931 | April, 1931 | with March 





New England $1, 698,247 | $1, 729, 770 
Middle Atlantic , 745, 525 8, 861, 251 
East North Central , 250, T9E 4, 555, 432 
West North Central 3 946, 279 
South Atlantic 1, 936, 822 
South Central 1, 055, 714 
Mountain and Pacific 2, 240, 783 


Total : 7 | 21, 326, 051 | 




















Permits issued for additions, alterations, and repairs in these 540 
cities show an increase of 12.4 per cent in April, 1931, as compared 
with March, 1931. 

Increases were shown in all of the geographic divisions except the 
West North Central. These increases ranged from 1.0 per cent in 
the South Central division to 40.1 per cent in the East North Central 
division. 

Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, an¢ 
repairs, and for total building operations. These indexes are worked 
on the chain system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 10. 
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TaBLe be -LNDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 

















IC COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
al CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1930, TO APRIL, 1931, INCLUSIVE 
St [ Monthly average, 1929= 100] 
or Estimated cost of— 
Ig Families ; —— ———_—— 
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(- dential idential | alterations, | building 
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id September -. - a .4 73. 8 (2 58. 2 
October - - - - .3 .9 53. 5 it 49.7 
November-. .9 . § 54.4 .8 46.3 
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he January - - -- : 4 30. 43.4 
thins n an cebee cee attra beeen 4 30. ¢ 43.8 
) Me 3. 76. 4 
he 34. 6 73.9 




















The index number of total building operations for the month of 
April stands at 60.6, which is higher than for any month since July, 





INDEXES OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929=100. 
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1930, and was only surpassed by four other months during the calendar 
00. HM year 1930. The April, 1931, index number for new residential build- 
ings was 48.6. This is higher than for any month since April, 1930, 
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the only month during 1930 which has a higher index number for ¢ his 
class of building than April, 1931. The index number for new ))op- 
residential buildings was lower than for March, 1931, and much lower 
than for April, 1930. The index number of additions, alterations 
and repairs for April, 1931, was higher than for any month since 
July, 1930. The index number of families provided for in April 
1931, was higher than for any other month in either 1930 or 1931. 

The chart on page 135 shows in graphic form the trend of estimated 
costs of new residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, and 
of total building operations. ‘ 

Table 4 shows the dollar value of contracts let for public buildings 
by the different agencies of the United States Government during 
the months of March, 1931, and April, 1931, by geographic divisions, 


TABLE 4.—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES oF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY GEO. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Geographic division March, 1931 | April, 1931 


I NE oo nisi ronnie cmetend $5, 978, 472 $582, 288 
Middle Atlantic 2, 121, 013 1, 168, 840 
East North Central 682, 031 199, 958 
West North Central 201, 414 511, 464 
South Atlantic 1, 602, 095 1, 873, 931 
South Central 2, 438, 675 2, 718, 846 
Mountain and Pacific 1, 460, 872 1, 144, 497 


14, 484, 572 8, 199, 824 























Contracts were let for United States Government buildings during 
April, 1931, to cost $8,199,824. These contracts were let by the 
following Federal agencies: The United States Capitol Architect; 
Office of the Quartermaster General, War Department; Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Supervising Architect, Treas- 
ury Department; and the United States Veterans’ Bureau. When- 
ever a contract‘is let by the United States Government for a building 
in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the cost is included 
in the estimated cost as shown in the cities enumerated in Table 8. 

Table 5 shows the dollar value of contracts awarded by the dil- 
ferent State governments for public buildings during the months of 
March, 1931, and April, 1931, by geographic divisions. 

TaBLE 5--CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 


STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIV! 
SIONS 





Geographic division March, 1931 | April, 1931 








483 $743, 304 
844 10, 658, 763 
836 135, 448 
099 10, 141 
480 
900 
508 


$1, 615, 
Middle Atlantic 1, 495, 
East North Central 597 
West North Central 58, 
South Atlantic 598, 
South Central 
Mountain and Pacific 398, 


166, 292 
15, 053 
459, 421 


4, 765, 150 12, 188, 422 




















Contracts awarded by State governments during the mont! 0! 
April, 1931, totaled $12,188,422, nearly three times as much as the 
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total value of contracts let during the month of March. Whenever 
a contract is let by a State government in a city having a population 
of 25,000 or over, the cost is included in the estimated cost as shown 
in the cities enumerated in Table 8. 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 292 
identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over for April, 1930, 
and April, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


TasLe 6 —ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 292 IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN 
BY PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1930 AND 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 

. i r ‘aon. | Lotal construction 

| Nem, nonresiden- | “'Gnetuding alter 

Families pro-| estimated cost. tions and repairs), 
Estimated cost vided for in estimated cost 


Geographic division new dwellings 








April, April, | April, | April i i April, April, 
1930 1930 Mal’ 930 1930 1931 











New England $5, 267, 425)$4, 020, 739 $13, 580, 640 
Middle Atlantic 19, 668, 371 71, 846, 881 
East North Central 13, 088, 592 938 ? 34, 869, 506 
West North Central______| 5, 859, 214 13, 502, 216 
South Atlantic_-..-.--- _| 4, 760, 641 16, 811, 402 
South Central 4, 900, 1 . 7 14, 193, 497 
Mountain and Pacific....| 9, 284, 9, 689 19, 442, 918 


(184, 247, 060 157, 074, 064 
i —14.7 























Per cent of change 





Permits issued in the 292 identical cities for which reports were 
received for both April, 1930, and April, 1931, show a decrease of 
14.7 per cent in the estimated cost of all building operations in April, 
1931, as compared with April of the previous year. A decrease of 6.7 
per cent was shown in the indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, and a decrease of 18.1 per cent in the indicated expenditures 
for new nonresidential buildings. The number of family dwelling 
units provided in new buildings increased 5.8 per cent in April, 1931, 
as compared with April, 1930. 

Increases in new residential buildings were shown in the Middle 
Atlantic States and the South Atlantic States. All other geographic 
divisions showed decreases in the estimated cost of this class of 
structure. 

Increases in the estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings 
were shown in the Middle Atlantic States and the West North Central 
States. Decreases in this class of building were registered in the other 
ee divisions. 

he Middle Atlantic States was the only geographic division regis- 
tering an increase in total construction in April, 1931, as compared 
with April, 1930. 

Increases in dwelling units provided occurred in the New England 
States, the Middle Atlantic Statesy and the South Atlantic States. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the per cent of 
decrease in April, 1931, as compared with April, 1930. 
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TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS 1\ 199 
IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1930, AND APRIL, "181, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Estimated cost Per cent of 
a det BENS _|change, April, 
Geographic division 1931, com- 


i te ‘ pared with 
April, 1930 | April, 1931 | “april, 1930 





New England : $2, 120, 909 7 697, 124 —20.0 


Middle Atlantic 10,631,471 | 8,767, 643 —17.5 
East North Central.___._.________- 5, 347,757 | 4,421,004 —17.3 
West North Central__......-._.___- 1, 628, 739 937, 707 —42.4 
South Atlantic 1, 921, 499 1, 909, 273 —0.6 
South Central : 1,925,771 | 927, 992 —51.8 
i ifi 3,015, 709 | 2, 151, 188 — 28.7 

















26, 591, 855 20, 811, 931 | 
| 





Projected expenditures for additions, alterations, and ar Lirs 
decreased 21.7 per cent comparing permits issued during April, 1931, 
with those issued during April, 1930, in these 292 cities. Decreases 
were shown in all of the seven geographic divisions. These decreases 
ranged from six-tenths of 1 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 
51.8 per cent in the South Central States. 

Table 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations, to- 
gether with the number of families provided for in new buildings, in 
340 identical cities for March, 1931, and April, 1931. Reports were 
received from 50 cities in the New England States, 70 cities in the 
Middle Atlantic States, 92 cities in the East North Central States, 
26 cities in the West North Central States, 35 cities in the South 
Atlantic States, 32 cities'in the South Central States, and 35 cities in 
the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Permits were issued for the follawing important projects during the 
month of April: In Boston;-permits were issued for three institutional 
buildings to cost nearly) $760, 000, and for a roof garden on the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel to cost $300,000; ‘in the Borough of the Bronx, for 
apartment houses to cost over $3,000,000; in the Boroiigh of Brooklyn, 
for apartment houses to cost nearly $4,500,000; in the Borough : 
Manhattan, for three office buildings to cost. over $22,000,000 ; 
Rochester, for a sehool building to cost over $600,000 ; in Philadelphia, 
for two office buildings: to cost over $6,500, 000; in Pittsburgh, for 
school buildings to cost nearly $2,000, 000. A contract was let ‘by the 
Supervising Architect for a new post office building in Camden, 
N. J., to cost nearly $500,000. A permit was issued for a university 
building in Ann pee Mich., to cost $1,400,000; for an institutional 
building | in Springfield, Ohio, to cost over $800, 000; for a school build- 
ing in Milwaukee to cost nearly $1,000,000; for a school building in 
Minneapolis to cost nearly $800,000; for an office building in St. Louis 
to cost $3,100,000. In Washington, D. C., the Municipal Architect 
awarded a contract fora new school building to cost over $400,000; 
in Louisville, Ky. ., & permit was issued for a-school building to cost 
nearly $300, 000: in Nashville, for a city hospital to cost $400,000; 
in New Orleans, for two institutional bui dings to cost over $1,200,000 
and for a store building to cost over $500,000; in Spokane, for a sc shool 
building to cost $400,000. 
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INDEXES OF COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
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No reports were received from New London, Conn.; South Bend, ™ 
Ind.; Port Huron, Mich.; Newark, Ohio; Pensacola and West Palm 
Beach, Fla., Savannah, Ga.; 8 artanburg, S. C.; Lynchburg, \,.. 
Charleston, 'W. Va.; Fort Smith, Ark. ; Lexington, Ky.; Muskoee = 
Okla.; Johnson City Tenn. ; Port Arthur and San Angelo, Tex.. 
Riverside, Calif. ; aa Great F alls, Minn. 


TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUE) In 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1931 


New England States 


New residential buildings 
eas © New nonresidential 


. : buildings (esti- 
Midatigena. | mated cost) 


new dwellings 


April, 








Nev 


r 


‘al const ruc tion, 
sncluding Aitera 
tions and repair 
(estimated cost 





State and city Estimated cost 





| March, March, 


1931 


March, April, March, April, 


1931 


1931" | 





Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 


Greenwich 
Hartford 
Meriden 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Norwalk 


Torrington 
Waterbury 
Maine: 
EEE SES 
Lewiston 


Massachusetts: 


Brookline 
Cambridge 


Fall River______- 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill 
Holyoke. --_-- 


Per cent of change-_-__- 





--~ 
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o 2. S88ESSSE5 
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oe 
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$75, 200 
38, 000 
198, 000 
37, 500 
7, 750 
26, 000 
146, 000 
102, 450 
57, 000 
13, 000 
64, 500 


19, 300 
13, 000 
55, 100 
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$216, 390 
41, 825 
11, 750 

8, 210 
4, 785 
133, 625 
137, 
27, 
5, 475 


pangs 


Re . s. 
SSStse RSs ae: 


17, 195 


0 
133, 785 


16, 225 
19, 320 
122, 270 
8, 430 
47, 000 
20, 270 


1931 


$83, 819 
6, 638 
21, 900 
30, 560 
13, 364 
2, 300 
35, 100 


14, 230 
255, 875 





_ mi, 805 


1931 


$599, 780 
64, 836 
123, 450 
117, 874 
18, 918 
148, 407 
269, 414 
138, 170 
75, 925 
5, 735 
125, 950 


500 
47, 500 
70, 623 


52, 775 
5, 820, 033 
31, 655 
108, 150 
331, 760 
158, 680 
12, 600 
22, 800 
139, 792 


228, 270 
845, 377 
67, 695 
278, 450 
148, 205 


4, 000 
155, 210 


159, 300 
79, 615 
145, 210 
81, 120 
338, 875 
25, 105 








S\cSSSS5 5. SESSSSSSSSSSSESSSSE .SEEEEE 

















7, 778, 434 | 8,28 3, 285, 449 
—57.8 





12, 663, 931 | 9, 








1 Applications filed. 
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Middle Atlantic States 


HOUSING 








New residential buildings 
Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwellings 


Total construction, 
including alteras 
tions and repairs 
(estimated cost) 





New nonresidential 

buildings (esti- 
, Estimated cost mated cost) 
State and city 





March, 
1931 





New Jersey: 


Atlantic City--.-- 
Bayonne 
Belleville 
Bloomfield 


Clifton. 

East Orange 
Elizabeth __- 
Garfield ______- 
Hoboken 
Irvington _______. 
Jersey City _....-- 
a cache scinsiinl 
Montelair 
J . aa 
New Brunswick-. 
i RSE 
Pessaic.__-_-: 
Paterson : 
Perth Amboy 
Plainfield 
Trenton “ile 
Union City -_. 


West New York_| 
New York: 


Amsterdam ______| 


Auburn... <> 
Binghamton -- -_- 
ill 
Elmira__. 
Jamestown 


Lockport 
Mount Vernon._- 
Newburgh 
New Rochelle___. 
New York City— 
The Bronx !._. 
Brooklyn !- 
Manhattan !_ 
Queens !___ 
Richmond ! 
Niagara Falls_-_- 
Poughkeepsie. _- 
Rochester ______- 
Schenectady 
Syracuse._._.._.- 
,5 ERIS 
1, iS 
Watertown______- 
White Plains 
Yonkers______- 


Pennsylvania: 


Allentown 
J ae 


Harrisburg 
Hazleton 


MeKeesport - - - - 
Nanticoke 

New Castle 
Norristown 


' Applications filed. 








$66, 275 
0 


61, 200 
80, 000 
38, 000 
94, 300 
37, 500 
62, 000 
55, 200 
100, 000 


35, 800 | 


18, 000 
33, 500 
172, 782 
296, 500 
24, 800 
0 


5, 000 
48, 000 
3, 500 
55, 000 
12, 800 
0 


0 


118, 300 
15, 000 
0 


36, 500 
505, 400 
1p, 200 
9, 000 
7, 200 


0 
281, 000 
0 


366, 650 


6, 033, 550 
3, 199, 350 
698, 000 
8, 249, 700 
386, 500 
116, 450 
24, 000 
213, 500 
33, 000 
140, 600 
299, 500 
38, 000 


0 
153, 200 
466, 690 


0 
9, 400 
35, 500 


5, 000 
4, 467 


30, 000 
7, 945 


58726°—31——-10 





| 





April, 
1931 


$7, 848 
0 
59, 700 


18, 000 
308, 128 
303, 500 

30, 500 

0 


0 
47, 725 
17, 000 
46, 150 
61, 000 
0 


6, 800 


197, 500 
25, 100 
9, 000 
58, 300 
675, 600 
6, 4€0 
14, 000 
22, 000 
8, 500 
443, 500 
12, 000 
173, 200 


4, 154, 752 
6, 906, 050 
1, 350, 000 
9, 512, 700 
429, 300 
84, 800 
70, 000 
297, 600 


142, 600 
78, 700 
43, 500 

9, 300 

118, 400 

1, 229, 800 
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March, 
1931 


April, 
1931 


March, 
1931 


April, 
1931 


March, 
1931 


April, 
1931 
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$5,850| $1,378 

500} 34, 112 

10, 300 
5, 000 ; 

32, 910 487, 441 

46, 025 5 

40, 805 

21, 000 

1, 775 

0 

488, 904 

23, 445 

3, 350 
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$104, 980 
9, 150 
75, 314 
94, 000 
85, 970 
148, 625 
99, 755 
83, 000 
66, 475 
116, 620 
533, 754 
117, 660 
39, 400 
218, 018 
608, 169 
38, 220 
28, 604 
47, 350 
148, 678 
21, 578 
75, 000 
126, 747 
19, 060 
15, 465 


205, 157 
26, 750 
5, 435 
103, 795 
1, 600, 708 
38, O11 
21, 870 
41, 570 
1, 140 
316, 195 
7, 740 
527, 095 


13, 618, 115 
6, 325, 001 
20, 648, 814 
10, 385, 540 
855, 193 
157, 751 
69, 950 
570, 629 
76, 950 
807, 845 
345, 985 
72, 410 

19, 508 

1, 298, 250 
769, 880 


45, 475 








$72, 093 
37, 812 
70, 632 

107, 000 

561, 126 

150, 600 

370, 662 

144, 000 
27, 225 
15, 595 

155, 650 

309, 175 
31, 165 

340, 703 

868, 973 
54, 174 
35, 282 
66, 808 

141, 015 
27, 975 
69, 929 

197, 928 
27, 490 
19, 380 


439, 817 
32, 800 
598, 450 
114, 508 

1, 118, 268 
73, 245 
39, 893 
46, 157 


186, 800 
1, 574, 260 


91, 875 
33, 610 
40, 800 
15, 725 
15, 225 
34, 162 
186, 472 
87, 801 
205, 465 
21, 745 
82, 210 
67, 239 
23, 005 
40, 795 
13, 591 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUEp J 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1931—Continued . 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








| 


— New nonresidential | ‘ae n, 

m1 ildi »sti- ne 1g altera- 

a Families pro- renee yon 8 cee: | tions and repairs 
Estimated cost | vided forin ’ | (estimated cosi 

| new dwellings 


New residential buildings 





State and city 








March, April, | March,| April, | April, | March, | Ay 
1931 1931 | 1931 1931 1931 | 1981 | 











Pennsylvania—C on. | 
Philadelphia --_ -- $479, 200 | $477,750; 117 | $466, 805 |$6, 795, 195 \$1, 254, 050 $7, 6: 
Pittsburgh 298,000 | 398, 500 f | 1, 105, 466 | 2, 106, 000 | 1, 662,914 
Reading --...----- 86, 200 28, 000 3| 13,150 77,330 | 148, 729 | 
Scranton--------- 4, 750 32, 5 | =: 11, 320 32, 315 107, 823 | 
Wilkes-Barre 12, 137 8, 137 1, 865 373, 507 | 35, 789 | 
Wilkinsburg 12, 000 i, : 3, 800 4,625} 34,549 
Williamsport____- 1, 500 38, 100 | 134, 396 54,638 | 161, 187 

York 23, 500 33, 250 | 11407} 111,625] 49, 329 | 


~; 














23, 936, 846 |28, 825, 173 6, 70€ 


5 (34, 614, 205 |44, 520, 260 166, 296, 576 |82, 206, ox4 
Per cent of change___- 20. 4 99 3 | | 


+28. 6 — T<24.U 











East North Central States 





| 
Illinois: 
$3, 825 $750 | $13,133 
16, 265 315, 735 68, 052 
5, 000 0 16, 325 
7, 100 4, 969 56, 350 
| 10,000 | 155,700} —_ 26, 000 | 
2 |16, 606, 820 | 2, 683,275 |18, 361, 230 
3, 215 | 2, 170 33, 666 
500 0 5, 700 | 
3 | 14, 200 81, 900 68, 400 
169,400 |  10,100/| 220,350 
17, 690 26, 625 57, 225 
24, 500 339, 250 218, 000 
0 200 5, 800 | 
2, 200 97, 900 
3, 548 2, 595 | 
5, 660 52, 917 
13, 950 63, 565 
11, 942 148, 875 
1, 318 2, 985 
8, 955 50, 890 
4, 565 35, 063 
81, 250 172, 127 
6, 012 87, 600 


15, 050 34, 582 
7, 742 125, 415 
17, 931 22, 470 
304, 603 73, 968 
518, 835 112, 089 
4, 235 46, 640 
19, 478 35, 175 
213, 086 982, 838 
2, 500 74, 840 
5, 000 0 
750 7, 674 

3, 875 32, 150 
5, 955 7, 775 

2, 215 35, 422 
800 227, 400 

1, 420 27, 997 


1, 408, 485 51, 865 
267, 500 32, 000 
9, 635 68, 851 

170, 750 

2, 443, 249 
416, 834 
135, 495 
10, 195 

17, 760 

50, 375 
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Tap. 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1931—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 







































































New residential buildings 
. " , : Total construction, 
, New Donresidenti! | including altera- 
a Families pro- mated an tions and repairs 
d cit Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
March, April, |March,| April,} March, April, March, April, 
1931 1931 1931 | 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 
Michigan—Contd. 
Yn Kalamazoo-.-.--- $34, 100 $29, 600 11 8 $3, 620 $13, 340 $57, 431 $60, 043 
=9 Lemme, 5.6... 7, 400 46, 325 2 s 1, 325 41, 210 17, 675 141, 175 
Muskegon... ..-- 4, 000 18, 900 1 6 15, 875 2, 975 19, 875 35, 940 
Bi) Pontiac. ........- 0 0 0 0 1, 530 30, 100 8, 860 37, 614 
91 Saginaw_......... 4, 100 31, 800 3 12 7,440 19, 504 25, 231 66, 121 
76 W yandotte_..... 19, 100 22, 750 5 5 187, 980 2,340 | 210,812 37, 185 
x7 Ohio: 
4; ee 76, 200 67, 625 13 12 19, 086 25, 336 122, 753 357, 433 
Ashtabula___...-- 900 0 1 0 3, 665 46, 760 8, 690 51, 662 
84 Canton. _-.-..--- 16, 500 27, 550 2 4 50, 935 38, 010 108, 030 101, 450 
wr Cincinnati_---_-_.-- 854,800 | 894,855 213 134 754, 530 |. 371,205 | 1,747,275 | 1,386, 700 
Cleveland ___----- 222,500 | 338, 500 45 59 | 210,275 198,325 | 951, 225 792, 500 
. Cleveland Heights.| 178, 700 95, 675 23 17} = 10,850 24, 485 193, 290 124, 810 
Columbus ._____-- | 258, 200 235, 100 58 41 379, 000 96,100 | 680,000] 425,650 
Dayton. -......-.- 132, 312 73, 400 33 21; 41,601 36, 404 250, 883 163, 982 
East Cleveland - - 0 5, 000 0 1 200 10, 675 2,775 21, 470 
ae 10, 000 1, 800 3 2 10, 685 960 26, 745 7, 640 
; Hamilton --...--- 21, 575 15, 400 6 5 6, 163 4,610 33, 178 28, 540 
264 Lakewood._...--- 10, 500 91, 000 3 17 20, 540 17, 750 41, 040 114, 450 
752 Di ccs ccncuns 0 3, 000 0 1 805 515 10, 049 9, 890 
vu a 13, 100 6, 700 4 2 3, 433 19, 230 19, 243 29, 760° 
269 Mansfield ____.--- 62, 800 71, 100 11 13 15, 625 2, 505 84, 507 78, 068 
(00 DR céccncnos 3, 000 0 1 0 150 3, 150 3, 310 3, 915 
SU Massillon - - ------ 3, 000 4, 560 1 1 1, 800 93, 295 26, 500 100, 105 
185 Middletown. -.. 0 1, 000 0 1 6, 325 1, 658 10, 670 9, 558 
303 Norwood___....-- 25, 500 10, 500 4 2 12, 140 3, 180 46, 490 15, 320 
150 Portsmouth.._-__- 3, 500 0 1 0 4, 040 6, 425 11, 990 9, 390 
605 Springfield... -...- 16, 900 26, 750 5 8 10, 040 830, 859 31, 270 863. 329 
200 Steubenville - -- -- 9, 900 10, 500 3 4 500 1, 050 20, 000 12, 000 
750 _  ~ “peg 100, 300 129, 900 25 26 52, 729 29, 179 201, 561 204, 507 
200 aa 12, 340 47,570 4 9 4, 485 9, 755 20, 820 66, 405 
800) Youngstown. .--- 47, 900 41, 800 10 9 186, 210 7, 460 278, 928 174, 447 
oS Wisconsin: 
149 Appleton. --. .--- 34, 100 27, 800 7 7 170, 635 12,315 | 224,570 61, 505 
b Eau Claire_-_---.. 24, 000 30, 400 7 12 160, 480 7,400 | 184,480 40, 968 
Sei Fond du Lac___-- 7, 400 28, 400 2 9 10, 000 2, 930 21, 215 49, 260 
, O48 Green Bay-...--- 29, 050 43, 050 8 16 11, 140 14, 670 63, 965 82, 975 
» 415 Kenosha. -------- 0 43, 200 0 5 12, 500 7, 455 26, 680 66, 650 
, WH Madison...-.._-. 78, 000 62, 050 7 12 14, 735 35, 560 110, 442 120, 564 
, BAA Milwaukee. - ---- 437, 600 690, 970 84 136 216, 684 | 1,448,687 | 848,471 | 2,960,772 
632 Oshkosh. .....--- 23, 240 9, 800 7 6 122, 324 33, 825 184, 637 50, 905 
a J 10, 300 63, 000 2 11 26, 350 93, 070 56, 090 171, 860 
+4 Sheboygan... __--_- 33, 500 90, 7 8 19 19, 049 9, 809 66, 752 131, 993 
» Superior... ..__.- 17, 500 4, 000 5 1 1, 445 3, 155 25, 499 11, 680 
: - West Allis... .._. 30, 000 35, 100 6 9 14, 525 6, 545 49, 525 49, 930 
) on a 6, 792, 627 | 7, 733,123 | 1,371 | 1, 516 |22, 198, 567 |11, 377, 662 |32, 241, 989 |23, 666, 217 
> a Per cent of change____|_.--.--..-- | +13. 8 |......_- 2 eee EB Fasc sel —26.6 
), 583 - 
2, 981 
1) 600 Wesi North Central States 
2, ORD 
Y, 375 
6, 405 lowa: 
6, O54 Burlington. __..-- $13, 050 $6, 000 5 2 $5, 450 $4, 145 $24, 185 $12, 695 
& 200 Cedar Rapids---- 31, 000 54, 800 10 20 9, 455 72, 657 61, 837 149, 497 
1, 982 Council Bluffs. . - 5, 000 29, 000 2 7 1, 000 17, 200 16, 000 59, 700 
Davenport... ___. 75, 570 64, 200 17 20 32, 972 9,848 | 415, 859 109, 997 
0, 244 Des Moines_____- 148, 750 143, 350 35 27 60,545 | 902,985 | 238,069 | 1,087,000 
4, 520 Dubuque. ._-_-__- 14, 000 6, 000 4 2 3, 900 24, 503 49, 520 42, 195 
3, 696 Ottumwa. --_-.-- 7, 500 31, 500 2 7 0 2, 050 13, 500 41, 300 
6}, 311 Sioux az 39, 000 79, 950 13 25 21, 150 109, 125 83, 685 253, 375 
19, 488 Waterloo_...__._. 29, 000 41, 625 10 18 9, 025 20, 800 42, 715 76, 725 
14. 583 Kansas: 
33, 770 Hutchinson. .._-.. 15, 800 25, 750 4 10 30, 690 3, 338 48, 485 38, 949 
9, 935 Kansas City ___- 17, 975 32, 725 13 16 10,400 | 221, 220 31,700 | 263, 245 
10, 190 Topeka._.._____- 29, 900 21, 500 4 6 33, 340 70, 720 67, 765 107, 495 
17, 61l aaa 81, 525 74, 725 23 32 55, 990 18, 375 175, 691 124, 446 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU}I 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1931—Continued 


West North Central States—-Continued 








New residential buildings 
aa New nonresidential 
Families pro- buildings (esti- 
Estimated cost vided for in mated cost) 

new dwellings 


Total const 
including 
tions and 
(estimated 





State and city 





March, April, | March,} April,| March, April, March, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 














Minnesota: 
pee. .25....- $28, 800 $13, 000 $4, 235 $21, 565 $78, 327 
Minneapolis - - - -- 347, 025 668, 700 : 2, 087, 205 868, 365 | 2, 659, 805 
St. Paul_.........| 173,400] 516,960 5s 91,939 | 879,595 | 591, 259 

Missouri: 

i 19, 400 14, 000 6, 500 247, 303 32, 216 

268, 000 150, 500 3 169, 500 811, 000 475, 400 

57, 700 2 2, 390 18, 075 76, 855 

| 6, 000 16, 000 7, 060 20, 980 18, 106 

fo a 645, 000 577, 937 j 323, 597 | 3, 805, 257 | 1, 122, 821 
University City..| 238,050] 141, 000 19, 995 150 | 270,570 





61, 950 83, 450 4, 900 4,995 73, 210 | 
134, 300 154, 150 d 36 147, 567 40, 617 561, 500 | 





| | 
20, 2Q0 59, 800 ‘ 240 | 10, 165 49, 947 | 


South Dakota: ' 
Sioux Falls______- 113, 453 124, 565 112, 485 | 289, 384 237, 000 





| 2, 620, 348 3, 134, 987 668 755 3, 251, 530 | 8, 494, 417 112, 
+19. 6 -nnonennf Fld, @ f......----- +161. 2 

















South Atlantic States 





Delaware: | 
Wilmington $69, 100 17 | $445, 980 $15,185 | $552,869 | $131,5 

District of Columbia: 
Washington 1, 630, 100 300 | 1, 066, 373 772, 298 | 3, 167,626 | 2, 852 

Fiorida: 

49, 850 45, 755 10, 985 171, 850 
116, 750 } 124, 875 32, 470 235, 068 
1, 135 1, 670 12, 065 
26, 700 5, 200 27, 000 30, 600 

7, 450 8, 435 35, 725 67, 048 


90, 825 17, 066 76, 183 397, 816 
9, 858 1, 043 9, 638 14, 116 
445 9, 225 23, 935 
8, 100 8, 335 29, 595 | 


904,900 | 831, 200 | 1, 972, 300 | 
118, 385 2.930 | ” 137.214 
3, 725 6, 920 33, 535 





IF 
wt 
as 


Maryland: 
Baltimore 
15, 000 
Hagerstown 26, 500 
North Carolina: 
Asheville 1, 000 
107, 300 
15, 900 
19, 333 
14, 300 
31, 409 
5, 800 
Winston-Salem___ 49, 651 

South Carolina: 

15, 600 


32, 200 
Greenville__..--_-- 39, 500 
Virginia: 
Newport News-_- 16, 975 

45, 300 
4, 000 
Portsmouth 23, 050 
Richmond 362, 500 
71, 000 


- 


5 a 
rs 
oo 


- 


17, 661 13, 771 
33, 525 162, 398 
10, 500 26, 906 
19, 480 43, 503 

8, 625 36, 790 
22, 300 


24, 410 


450 
2, 450 
13, 975 


17, 692 
18, 115 
865 
1,070 
160, 150 
5, 725 


t 


718 B 90 
WW PT OOr- 
We hoe boo 


SS ¥SEeeees E52 


— 
— 


_ 


Bo 
ges 


_ 


BR § 

s& 8 

$3 
ofS 


Bw, 
a> 
BRS 


14, 500 2, 415 13, 369 
1, 325 16, 72 
8, 875 30, 938 


(?) 
0 
11, 000 17, 235 58, 109 


3, 752, 918 1, 423 2, 227, 682 10, 436, 549 
; +93. 6 —30. 2 |. y 4240 





tor bo do Ne Ordo OW oe w D 





























2 No report received for March: April figures not included in total. 
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TABLE 





PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


HOUSING 


South Central States 


1931—Continued 


141 


8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
MARCH AND APRIL, 








New residential buildings 





Families pro- 


New nonresidential 
buildings (esti- 


| Total construction, 
including altera- 
tions and repairs 















































Estimated cost vided for in | ™ated cost) (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
March, April, |March,| April,| March, April, March, April, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 
Alabama: 
Birmingham ----- $33, 650 $4, 100 12 5 $12,975 | $284,136 | $102,863 | $382, 518 
Mon ib ockdcces 9, 400 21, 600 5 12 207, 500 11, 550 230, 416 55, 154 
Montgomery..--- 60, 900 44, 000 24 16 11, 125 7, 625 85, 885 71, 265 
kansas: 
* Little Rock_--.-.-.. 72, 750 20, 800 14 8 3, 494 36, 470 93, 384 116, 465 
Kentucky: 
Ashland_......... 0 0 0 0 15, 000 450 17, 125 6, 225 
Covington. -...-... 31, 700 5, 000 10 1 6, 925 4, 660 53, 730 21, 745 
Louisville_....... 155, 500 144, 000 20 21 591, 750 300, 505 820, 175 534, 395 
Newport......... 4, 000 0 1 9 350 25, 300 11, 050 , 600 
Paducah___..-... 11, 700 3, 200 6 2 65, 600 1, 550 77, 600 5, 750 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge--_--- 32, 927 6, 200 16 5 i 637 82, 325 90, 590 92, 035 
Monroe..-.------- 6, 850 9, 050 7 6 1, 000 75 15, 265 9, 375 
New Orleans eee 57, 793 93, 486 26 37 514. 114 | 2, 224, 546 638, 836 | 2,375, 019 
Shrev eport ee acehi 25, 315 50, 614 8 21 7, 150 5, 048 74, 152 82, 741 
Mississipp1: 
Jet actiscwsnen 39, 000 48, 675 15 17 6, 460 250 49, 960 61, 510 
Sr 
eS 15, 595 9, 550 7 6 3, 850 1, 350 19, 445 12, 830 
Oklahoma City_- 326, 800 543, 750 O4 77 | 1, 949, 850 | 1, 123, 910 | 2, 395, 825 | 1, 708, 545 
Okmulgee_.__.-.-- 0 0 0 0 100 150 400 650 
yy CRESS 210, 815 208, 705 39 56 42, 540 63, 305 290, 535 297, 717 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga ----- 21, 000 41, 709 10 14 14, 500 21, 500 64, 541 89, 864 
RO ntcnos 30, 000 25, 440 6 11 19, 380 33, 036 5A, 450 72, 006 
Memphis-----...- 48, 100 92, 950 26 32 34, 450 52, 910 250, 534 221, 000 
Nashville........ | 82, 350 58, 850 27 20 48, 640 421, 965 200, 465 521, 061 
Texas: 
ae | 117,730} 142, 197 48 70 7, 004 75,126 | 132,664] 232,369 
Beaumont --_-_-_..- 47, 900 20, 225 ll ll 62, 190 68, 562 139, 774 109, 169 
Corpus Christi-__- 56, 500 10, 250 35 ll 6, 475 1, 300 73, 715 15, 450 
ae 234, 600 188, 195 140 85 208, 182 146, 590 543, 390 527, 045 
i 82, 290 117, 405 33 31 44, 247 25, 895 147, 417 182, 181 
Fort Worth_____- 164, 705 163, 350 55 52 101, 213 685 297, 573 415, 384 
if ea 788, 700 | 1, 168, 750 104 284 218, 500 191, 850 | 1, 037, 750 | 1, 393, 650 
San Antonio-__-_-_- 126, 710 87, 485 90 59 33, 600 415, 520 185, 395 544, 694 
Lf. Sa 19, 200 33, 667 9 10 | 1, 227, 032 3, 733 | 1, 254, 732 ‘ 
Wichita Falls... 10, 300 0 2 0 2, 150 1, 500 19, 501 6, 875 
Total.........._| 2,924,780 | 3, 363, 203 990 980 | 5,499,073 | 5,835,377 | 9, 469, 137 (10, 254, 294 
Per cent of change..-_.|....-.-.--- Ee lninocson PEE latwdmewen 4 es: +8. 3 
| 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: 
0 ee $81, 900 $48, 690 29 11 $820, 369 $9,600 | $907,919 $76, 577 
TU aks cknee 39, 700 62, 300 16 20 279, 035 15, 349 335, 474 115, 380 
California: 
Alameda......... 85, 500 29, 800 21 7 6, 040 2,110 96, 677 43, 684 
Alhambra_...-.-- 95, 450 82, 750 36 27 132, 650 21, 700 233, 150 110, 750 
Bakersfield___..-- 50, 425 41, 205 15 15 56, 175 28, 850 125, 624 87, 015 
Berkeley_......-- 82, 250 135, 625 19 25 25, 933 11, 155 128, 009 160, 472 
_ a 73, 000 70, 850 20 17 21, 615 11, 705 115, 285 105, 093 
Glendale... ......- 255, 450 0 59 0 , 035 0 332, 740 0 
Long Beach._...- 364, 296. 850 142 105 167, 950 35, 350 584, 395 366, 745 
Los Angeles_...-- 2, 214, 249 | 1, 700, 864 780 548 | 1, 410, 267 912, 906 | 4, 272, 107 | 3, 509, 653 
Oakland. .._...-- 28, 543 257, 320 94 64 538, 604, 087 956, 225 933, 852 
Pasadena. _...-. 112, 290 71, 300 18 14 224, 270 77, 595 336, 560 199, 389 
Sacramento. __... 000 176, 920 39 32 35, 095 313, 863 297, 545 532, 756 
San Bernardino_- 73, 945 58, 500 23 16 4, 379 22, 690 91, 619 93, 687 
San Diego__.._._- 212, 677 217, 700 56 56 451, 367 287, 886 839, 551, 516 
San Francisco....| 932, 968 | 1, 212, 400 231 323 , 203 566, 384 | 2,071,179 | 1, 998, 787 
San Joge......... 109, 200 , 34 13 47, 125 23, 155 207, 135, 644 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUFrp IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1931—Continued 5; 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 




































































= 
New residential buildings 
, , Total construction 
; New nonresidential : ; ‘CULON, 
sai wey including alte; 
Families pro- meted ann (estl- tions and rena . 
State and city Estimated cost vided for in oy oo (estimated cost) 
new dwellings 
March, April, |March,| April,| March, April, March, A pril 
1931 | 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 1931 31 
_ —— — 
California—Contd. 7 
Santa Ana_____-_- $71, 800 $44, 400 14 12 $7, 300 0 $88, 235 $51. 601 f 
Santa Monica_--.- 93, 250 131, 200 2B 31 4, 925 $29, 710 106, 100 170, ns 
Stockton. ...-.--- 84, 750 | 69, €00 21 16 39, 332 21, 090 134, 457 103, 388 ¢ 
ee 18, 800 | 23, 300 { 5 505 8, 006 27, 930 42. 47: 
Colorado: a 
Colorado Springs. 12, 300 10, 450 5 5 3, 407 21, 005 24, 149 14, 580 
Denver__.._--_-- 574,950| 828,400| 142] 289] 80,690} 204.450] 754.440] 1. 120 4 I 
a, ear 2, 650 11, 500 2 6 7,478 6, 680 23, 338 28, 650 I 
Montana: 
eae 0 0 0 0 5, 835 9,175 6, 710 | 14, 2M 
New Mexico: | 
Albuquerque._.-- 50, 050 87, 800 17 20 21, 475 5, 804 78,871 | = 121, 302 
Oregon: 
Portiand......... 287, 950 286, 550 73 59 260, 070 127, 765 677,750 | 527, 20 
a ae 20, 505 31, 365 9 19 4,405 4,910 28, 363 | $5, 839 
Utah: | q 
a 10, 800 9, 000 5 4 0 3, 500 11, 300 14, 700 
Salt Lake C ity ney 85, 800 224, 350 25 58 25, 625 46, 214 149, 889 | 298, 163 i 
Washington: : 
Bellingham_____- 12, 100 9, 900 5 3 725 3, 000 31,385} 17.857 é 
Everett.......... 3, 500 3, 000 2 1 1, 475 8, 670 9, 940 | 18, 21¢ 
Senttaes...<.... 347, 275 296, 320 123 106 307, 228 424, 699 910,623 | 994, 49 
Spokane__--_-_-_..- 112, 350 104, 400 28 24 137, 175 418, 175 293, 520 42, 019 I 
Tacoma.......... 91, 500 _% 000 42 14 220, 340 115, 550 347, 950 _ 198, 915 F 
ees 7, 198, 127 | 6, 726, 909 2,172 | 1,965 | 6, 358, 167 | 4, 402, 788 |15, 636, 399 |13, 370, 480 c 
Per cent of change-_--. Tee GRE eg PD ladecoued OD biscccsecane SHEL © beedabuenau aid 5 
| | 
I 
Hawaii i 
SEEEEESET EEE EEE Eee I 
HMonesiuia. 3 ..2..... $164, 100 | $170, ~ 90 | 57 | hits 246 $255. 861 $263, 304 $454, 743 
Per cent of change.___”~ __...____- +4.1 |___._....|—36.7 | SE! Oh ae +-72.7 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding wage changes 
is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates to manu- 
facturing establishments that report monthly figures regarding volume 
of employment, while part 2 presents data obtained from new trade 
agreements and other miscellaneous sotirces. Although the effort is 
made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data as between 
parts 1 and 2. 


Part |.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


E1ent establishments in 6 industries reported wage-rate increases 
during the month ending April 15. These increases, averaging 6.8 
per cent, affected 345 employees or 20 per cent of all employees in the 
establishments concerned. 

One hundred and ninety-five establishments in 47 industries 
reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. These de- 
creases, averaging 10.1 per cent, affected 22,543 employees or 72 per 
cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Twenty-four of the wage-rate decreases were reported by estab- 
lishments in the textile group of industries; 38 of the decreases were 
in the iron and steel group of industries; 41 decreases were in the 
lumber group of industries. 


WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1931 











| . 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in 
wage rate 


Employees affected 





Per cent of employees 
Number 





Industry 


Total 
number 
reporting 
employ- 
ment and 
pay roll 


reporting 
increase 
or de- 
crease in 
wage 
rates 


In all 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing 


In estab- 

lishments 
reporting 
increase or 
decrease in 
wage rates 





Hosiery and knit goods___......-- 
Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job. __.......- 
Printing, newspapers__________- 
Fertilizers 





Agricultural implements__._-_----. 


' Less than one-half of 1 per cent 


Increases 
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WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1931—Con: nued 





— 









































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affect: | f 
wage rate ¢ 
—_. ts eee N 
Per cent of en lovers th 
Industry Total Number poe 7 1{ 
number sopereng Total ‘ Sl 
reporting | crease Aver- ote In estab- n all : 
employ- | de- Range age num- | lishments | estab. pl 
ment and | Tease in ’ | ber Teporting lish- 
pay roll wage increase Or nents Nl 
rates decrease in | report. A 
wage rates ing “es 
th 
| Decreases se 
| 
Slaughtering and meat packing__-- 21% 4 10. 0-13. 0 10.8 | 262 83 (1) RI 
SED <n nacchontcteswose 332 1 5. 0 5.0 | 107 16 t) 
Sy 2 a ee ee 322 2; 5.0 &. 0 7.3 | 13 34 1) — 
Nt ce Rielly SRE pe geen 399 8 10.0-15.0 11.6 401 Wy 3 
Baking. SP SG em nS ee EE 25 10; 2.5-25.0 8. 6 566 75 | 
Cotton goods - <= ak oi 445 10 7. 0-20. 0 11.3 4, 104 85 9 
Hosiery and knit goods_ Ga eee rs 350 2; 8 0-10.0 8.6 216 87 
SS SRS CRIN . 254 1 | 15. 0 15. 0 159 20 
}. oolen and worsted goods______ _- 193 3 10. 0 10.0 2% YS 

Carpets and rugs --- 30 1 12.5 12. 5 30 13 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 120 [ 1 10.0 10. 0 184 100 | 
Clothing, men’s_______________- 349 1 10.0 10. 0 170 100 
Clothing, women’s_____.__..__--- 399 1 | 10. 0 10.0 52 100 Bal 
Millinery and lace goods____--_-_-- 122 4/| 7.5-15.0 9.7] 1,368 82 " Bui 
Iron and steel_.............______- 187 1 5.0 5.0 110 100 
Cast-iron a <E RES 43 1 10.0 10.0 43 100 
Structural ironwork____- 170 3 8.0-20.0 12.7 47 76 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

RSET 2 EAE See ee 1, 093 25 4. 0-20. 0 10.3 2, 979 87 ) 
SIDES I IEEE 7 91 1 10. 0 10. 0 327 100 | 
Machine tools. _.......__- 150 1 5.0 5.0 119 100 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus__-_----_- 107 1 11.0 11.0 300 68 
RTE os Ee 135 5 8. 5-12. 5 9.2 419 36 ? 
Lumber, sawmills_._..________- wa 668 7 | 5.0-25.0 9.6 | 2, 064 86 2 
Lumber, millwork _......_.__._-- 324 12. 5.0-20.0 11.9 1, 396 4 
inno meice< 4 : er ait 462 12 | 10.0-21.6 12.0 854 87 ) 
BS ttthind 35.00 thee or bidiow 131 7 5. 0-10. 0 7.0 447 32 2 
Paper and pulp-___._..___--- ’ 246 2 10. 0 10.0 337 100 
. 4, are Saati 312 2  10.0-13.5 10.5 71 5Y 
Printing, book and job Rodale , 608 2 10.0 10. 0 389 100 l 
Printing, newspapers__-_-_-_-_---- 447 2, 3.2-10.0 8, 2 101 65 
I Se 0 win 205 3 | 10.0-20.0 11.4 147 75 l 
Se weicnsincinmenens Fe Ce 113 2 | 10.0-12.5 11.0 241 &Y l 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.______- 7: 21; 4.0-20.0 9.9} 1,102 93 3 
SERB SRLS er SNS Ee ee 116 3 | 10.0-20.0 11.3 157 15 l 
0 SRE SE a are Se eee 170 2 10.0 10.0 86 43 
Stamped and enameled ware_____ 78 1 10.0 10.0 8 100 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

SS a ee a ee 156 3 5. 0-10. 0 5.1 325 bata! l 
Cigars and cigarettes__......__---- 185 1 4.0 4.0 443 4s l 
I  iiicmcsinde nde i 218 2 10.0 10.0} 1,076 100 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad _.............---- 537 3 6.0 6.0 94 64 (') 
Agricultural implements____----_-- 83 3] 50-110 9.4 633 45 4 Char 
Electrical machinery, apparatus CI 

— SS EES 206 2 10.0 10.0 95 25 (!) Furr 
Pianos and organs._.....________- 65 2/| 10.0-12.5 12.1 155 100 3 Po 
0S OS See 87 1 10. 0 10.0 59 100 Leat 
Paint and varnish. ______- aden seal 284 1 10. 0 10.0 22 100 wa 
TS ii aaa eaeae 255 1 4.0 4.0 ~ 100 Lum 
Cash registers, adding machines, ] 

and calculating machines-______ 45 1 10.0 10.0 23 10 

_ = eae EAE ee SS ee 195 | 2.5-25.0 10.1 | 22, 443 i2 

1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. ‘ Ming 
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Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since February, 1931 


(‘HANGES in wages and hours reported by trade-unions and, in a 
few instances, from other sources are given in the table following. 
Notices of these changes received during the past month and covering 
the months since February show changes for 19,985 workers, of whom 
10,821 were reported to have obtained the 5-day week and 4,586 
suffered reductions in wage rates. In the building-trades group the 
principal change reported was the adoption of the 5-day week, the 
number of increases and decreases in wages being about equal. 


Almost the only group to show any consistent ad 


vance in wages was 


the printing trades, where increases of from $1 to $5 per week were 


secured. 


RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, 


FEBRUARY TO MAY, 1931 











Rate of w 


Date of 
change 
Before change 


Per week 
Barbers, Seranton, Pa y. ; 1 $30. 00 
Building trades: 
Carpenters— | Per hour 
Baltimore, Md. (city job) a 
Boston, Mass... -_- ale pos Sey 1. 
Fremont, Ohio- --- Sepa “he | 3 
Hollywood, Calif. (studio work) -- “> ae 1. 
Portland, Oreg- - -- tee 4 
San Diego, Calif., and vicinity oe 4 
Engineers, hoisting, Portland, Oreg____- f il (3) 
House wreckers, New York, N. Y., and , 
vicinity. 
Laborers, Portland, Oreg......_..____-- a (3) 
Masons, East Liverpool, Ohio.________-_!} KY 1. 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers, Detroit, | Mar. 20___| i 
Mich., and vicinity. 
Bee: and paper hangers, Kingsville, | Mar. 1-___| 1. 1: 
ex. 
Pile drivers, Portland, Oreg | May 
Plumbers and steam fitters— 
Bellingham, Wash_.____........_.._..| Mar. 24__-! 
Superior, Wis--- -- - : Feb. 15___- 
Wau..egan, Ill., and vicinity_____- A | 39 Soe 
Wenatchee, Wash _| Feb. 2 
Structural-iron workers, Portland, Oreg.| May 1_-- 
Terrazzo workers, helpers, Detroit, | Mar. 20__- 
Mich., and vicinity. 
All building-trades workers— 
Alliance, Ohio-___. pre Se (3) 
San Bernardino, Calif 








Chauffeurs and teamsters, truck drivers, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Furniture workers: Upholsterers, High 
Point, N. C. 
Leather workers: Tannery workers, Mil- 
WaERwe, WemeL..-.-......- oh: ta 24. 25 
Lumber, timber and mill work: 
Box-factory workers, Klamath Falls, Per day 
Oreg., and vicinity Mar. 10-_-__| 3. 20-5. CO 
| Per hour 
Mill carpenters, Chicago, Ill__- Feb. 5.....| 1. 20 
Per day 
Miners, Lico, W. Va Mar. 9----| 3. 20-4. 00 
! And 50 per cent of receipts over $40. 6 Piecework. 





ages Hours per week 


After | Before After 
change | change | change 


j 


Per week 
2 $28. 00 


Per hour | 
. 0ALo 
. 387% 
.80 | 
. 0636 


. 00 





Per week 
(5) 


(7) 


22. 00 


Per day 
(*) 


Per hour 
(°) 

Per day 

2. 50-3. 00 











2 And 50 per cent of receipts over $38. 7 20 per cent reduction. 
3 Not reported. 8 10 per cent reduction. 
4 Unlimited. ® Reduction, amount not reported. 


5 No change. 
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RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCA ITY 
FEBRUARY TO MAY, 1931—Continued 
=— 
Rate of wages Hours p week 
| 
Industry, occupation, and locality Date of | it 
ome After | Before | 4; 
Before change ae erore | After 
change | change | chang 
iat 2 | —|—— 
Printing trades: | 
Compositors— 
Ashtabula, Ohio: Per week Per week 
won Werk, Gey... ssiiw cE Ape. i $30. 00 $35. 00 44 44 
Job work, night P eT! Rie ee 33. 00 38. 00 44 14 
Newspaper work, day. Sere: hep’ | 30. 00 | 35. 00 48 | ts 
New aptger werk, <> Say Ey “are 33. 00 | 38. 00 48 re 
Green Bay, Wis.: | ' 
Job work. , aicaata May 1_--- 35. 00 36. 00 | 44 44 
Newspaper work. __- do. ; 35. 00 | 36. 00 18 48 
New York, N. Y., newspaper work_|___do.____. | (8) () $5 re 
Street-railway workers: Per hour Per hour 
Shreveport, La______--- Feb. 15...- 0. 45-0. 65 0. 45-0. 60 48-0 {8-£4 
Tulsa, Okla., motormen and bus drivers_| Mar. 1 (*) (5) 70 fy 
Municipal workers: 
Fall River, Mass.— } | 
Firemen__ innit Apr. 5..... (8) (7) (3) 
Police department. ‘employees __ A Ae. Gite (3) (11) (3) 
School department employees, su- 
perintendent, supervisors, or Per year Per year 
pals, and teachers. ese. 5 OR Cae 1, 300. 00-7, 500. 00 (7) (3) 
| 6 BR ok Ee e do.....-| 1, 200. 00-2, 800. 00 (7) | (3) 
| 
Per week Per week | 
Janitors and repairmen- ----...-----|.--do__-_~--| 28. 50-33. 50 (7) (*) 
Fremont, Ohio, road construction and | Per hour | Per hour 
repair workers SS ee .| May 1..-- - 0-. 75 | . 40-. 65 18 


—$$___ 








1° Sixth day of week given to some unemployed member of unio: 
11 15 per cent reduction. 


3 Not reported. 
5 No change. 
7 20 per cent reduction. 


Salaries of Social Workers, 1929 


URING the summer of 1929 a study of the salaries paid to socii! 

workers of member agencies of the Family Welfare Association 
was made by the Russell Sage Foundation. Data were secured for 
May, 1929, from 217 of the 229 agencies. With the cooperation o! 
the Bureau of Jewish Social Research, information was secured 01 
salaries paid by 47 Jewish family welfare agencies. All but two of 
these reports were also for May, 1929. The Jewish organizations, like 
the member agencies, are scattered over the United States. One 
member agency, however, is in Honolulu and four member agencies 
and two Jewish agencies arein Canada. The majority of the organiza- 
tions are located j in large cities. In both groups the few agencies 
which did not give salary figures were small organizations. 

While 264 agencies in all reported on salaries, the figures of 4 were 
not included, 3 having only part-time or volunteer workers and | 
having maintenance provided as part of compensation. A summary 
of the findings on salaries is here reproduced from the report on this 
investigation. 
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s\LARIES FOR THE MORE COMMON POSITIONS IN 260 FAMILY CASE WORK ORGANI- 
—* ZATIONS IN MAY, 1929 






































Annual salaries a Num- 
Size of or- ber ps pans 
Position ganization : work- ; 

(workers) | Low- Lower) we | Upper High- | ers in- sations 

est | WUar | dian | GU8 | est | cluded | TePre 

tile tile sented 
Executives we eww ww we ee eo ene -- 5. pre: $1, 092 mae eenne $1, 500 Sediedeeteetedeeteal $1, 800 7 7 
: yi, yg Se 1,020 | $1,800 | 2,020 | $2,400 | 4,000 74 74 
oer Ga.4-. | 1,500; 2,100} 2,400; 2,550] 6,000 45 45 
6 to 9_----- | 1,800 | 2,505} 2,820] 3,000] 5,000 47 47 
10 to 19____| 2,400} 3,200{ 3,600) 4,900 7, 000 28 28 
20 to 49____| 2,400] 3,525] 4,750] 5,500) 9,000 23 23 
50ormore_| 4,200| 5,000] 7,250] 9,000 (4) 18 18 
Subexecutivesin charge offamily-| 750rmore_| 3,300 |.------- 639) £: .-.. 6, 000 10 10 

ase Work. 

Case-work super visors.......... 6 to 9...-.- 1, 560 | 1,800] 1,900] 2,100] 2,400 14 14 
10 to 19__.-; 1,800 2, 070 2, 400 2, 820 3, 600 24 24 
20 to 49._| 1, 800 2, 100 2, 400 2, 775 3, 600 25 25 
50 ormore_| 1,980} 2,780] 3,050| 3,300] 4,200 20 17 
District secretaries - ---- ---- ae Ue a | Cee ee SO 2, 400 8 4 
20 to 49_..-| 1,320 1, 705 1, 980 2, 100 2, 460 63 17 
50ormore_| 1,300| 2,000] 2,180; 2,550; 3,000 156 18 
Assistant district secretaries__- 50ormore_| 1,350} 1,680] 1,860] 2,100} 2,600 48 y 
Case workers_. éedéutetsnoné a 2or3 -<<-- 900 1, 200 1, 300 1, 500 1, 950 39 39 
gs 7 1, 200 1, 400 1, 550 2, 100 80 47 
| fo 720 | 1,200} 1,500] 1,730] 2,100 131 46 
10 to 19___- 840} 1,260] 1,500| 1,620]| 2,200 163 31 
20 to 49___- 900 1, 265 1, 500 1, 680 2, 000 271 25 
50 or more_ 840 1, 380 1, 560 1,800 | 2, 520 475 18 
Case workers in training.-.....---! 4 or 5__---- ee ph ENE 1, 300 10 y 
iy 6.-..... 300 900 | 1,040} 1,350] 1, 500 31 17 
10 to 19____} 360 1, 000 1, 080 1, 200 1, 500 41 19 
20 to 49____| 600 990 1, 140 1, 260 1, 560 69 16 
50 or more_| 600 | 1,020} 1,200; 1,320] 1,€80 219 14 
Bookkeepers and stenographer- | 4 or 5_----- OO 135426505 = 1, 320 8 8 
bookkeepers. oe G....0.- 960} 1,200} 1,250; 1,500] 1,860 22 22 
10 to 19___- 960 | 1,275} 1,500} 1,615] 2,400 27 27 
20 to 49____| 1,140 | 1,320] 1,560! 2,010; 2,400 25 23 
50ormore_| 1,200; 1,680| 1,860 | 2,250] 3,600 24 17 
Secretaries, stenographers, and | 2 or 3_----- 520 810 | 1,036 1,200} 1,800 60 60 
clerks, eer a...... 720 900 1, 106 1, 200 1, 800 50 44 
6 to 9__._-- 600 900 | 1,068} 1,200] 1,800 66 45 
10 to 19 600 900 | 1,080] 1,200} 1,800 94 | 33 
20 to 49 600 960 1, 140 1, 300 1, 980 189 25 
50 or more_ 600 | 1,080 1, 260 1,500 | 2, 760 510 18 

















| Over $10,000. 


The proportion of the clerical force to other staff members was 
found to be approximately 1 to 2, while the ratio of those defined as 
case workers in training to case workers is reported as 1 to 3, with 
relatively more case workers being trained in the larger agencies. 

The agencies employ few men and in this small group executives pre- 
dominate. The salaries of man executives tend to be substantially 
above those of woman executives. Man case workers and case work- 
ers in training apparently receive about the same as women. 

A comparison of salaries paid by Jewish agencies with all the other 
organizations included in the study indicated a tendency among the 
former to pay slightly higher salaries. 

The length of vacations varies somewhat with salaries, being most 
commonly one month for executives and the case-work staff. Vaca- 
tions, however, are also quite frequently four weeks for such employ- 
ees. Vacations for stenographers are predominantly two weeks. 
Slightly over 25 per cent of the agencies grant the same length of 
vacation to all staff members, and approximately 75 per cent of the 
organizations having case workers grant the same vacations to these 
workers as to executives. 
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Operation of 6-Hour Day in Plants of the Kellogg Co. 
Tice Kellogg Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., manufacturers of cerea| 
e 


foods, adopted the 6-hour day December 1, 1930, primarily to 
help relieve unemployment. By continuing to operate 24 hours 
day and replacing the former 3 daily shifts of 8 hours each with the 
present system of 4 shifts of 6 hours each, the company reported that 
it was enabled to employ about 20 per cent more workers. 
A description of operations under the plan is given in a press state- 
ment by Lewis J. Brown, president of the company, under date of 
April 14. This statement is given in full below. 


Statement by President of Company 


WHEN the mists which have obscured the business horizon for the 
past year and a half finally lift, and normal visibility prevails once 
more, it is entirely possible that we shall discover that we still have 
more people than we have jobs. For in the mad race for production 
in the period just before the depression, American engineering skill 
and ingenuity was working at top speed on the development of auto- 
matic machinery and the simplification and acceleration of industrial 
processes; and many of the machines and processes developed during 
that period have not yet been put into operation, due to the fact that 
just as they were about ready to start, the bottom dropped out of 
business. 

In the old days, such a situation would have made it incumbent 
upon labor to assume a belligerent attitude and start to fight against 
the adoption of any and all new machines and processes. But happily 
we have arrived at a point where management, as well as labor, 
realizes that such a problem is fundamental to industry, and that a 
way must be found to give people work if we expect them to consume. 
Our whole American system of economics is based on steady an 
universal consumption. 

The Kellogg Co. has already faced this situation. We have adopted 
the 6-hour day. We adopted it as an emergency expedient to relieve 
the unemployment situation in Battle Creek, where our main plait 
is located. But it has proved so satisfactory that so far as we can see 
now we shall adopt the 6-hour day as a permanent operating policy. 

Admittedly, a policy which fits a cereal business, operating con- 
tinuously 24 hours a day, 6 days a week, will not fit every type of 
business. On the other hand, I am convinced that there are many 
industries in the United States that would find the 6-hour day not 
only practicable but actually profitable to themselves and _ their 
communities, through the greater security of their workers, and their 
protection and well-being as consumers. 

It is this belief which leads me to comply with the request that | 
outline our plan of 6-hour-day operation, and report on its results to 
date and its promise for the future. 


The Background Facts 


First let us consider a few background facts which bear on the situa- 
tion and show the need for considering the adoption of the 6-hour 
day—or some shorter working period. 
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uring the past 17 years the rate of population throughout the 
world has increased 10 per cent, while the production of food products 
and raw materials has increased 25 per cent. 

In the United States the population during the past 17 years has 
increased 25 per cent, while the production of food products and raw 
materials has increased 60 per cent. In other words, production has 
increased more than twice as fast as the population. 

This brings us face to face with the fact that throughout the 
world, and especially in the United States, there is a large overcapacity 
of production facilities. This is convincingly evidenced at this time by 
the low capacity at which the manufacturing plants have been running, 
and also by the 6,050,000 people out of employment last January, as 
reported by the United States Department of Commerce. 

It has been argued by writers and self-styled economists, that a 
revival of purchasing power would immediately bring out “ prosperity.”’ 
Advertising campaigns and other promotional activities have been 
indulged in, urging people to spend their money and also asking 
manufacturers to make commitments for raw materials, machinery, 
and other goods to stimulate business. 

Actually, prosperity can not be stabilized in this country unless 
the people have continuous employment, for prosperity depends upon 
the purchasing power of the public, and unless the men and women 
who make up the public have employment, they will not have the 
money to spend. Furthermore, unless those who have employment 
feel reasonably secure in their jobs, they will be slow to spend their 
money. 

| believe the time has come to admit to ourselves that we can not 
expect consumption of manufactured products to equal the production 
capacity of our industries. If this is true, it is a fundamental fact 
which we must learn to live with. And capital and management are 
as deeply concerned as labor in finding a solution to the problem it 
represents, 

There is an additional angle of the problem, and a relatively new 
one: Several large countries—Russia, France, England, Germany, and 
others— are now importing or developing modern machinery. They 
have seen our success and they are rehabilitating their plants to go into 
competition with us. 

There has been considerable argument that labor-saving machinery 
is absolutely necessary to our standard of living, and more necessary in 
this country than in any other, inasmuch as we are now paying two, 
three, or four times the rate per hour paid to the workers in the 
countries of Europe. If we are to compete successfully with these 
European countries, who seem to have awakened to the fact that a 
high rate of efficiency, obtainable only with modern machinery and 
processes, is absolutely necessary, we must continue to develop labor- 
saving equipment in the interests of progressively reducing our costs. 

Such a problem as this can wees! be solved on a national scale. 
It must be worked out in individual industries by men with the 
courage to face the situation and the desire to adjust their own enter- 
prises, no matter how small or how great, to the trend of the times 
and to the public need. 
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From Eight Hours to Six 


In our own business’ the reduction of the working-day from eight 
hours to six hours seemed to be the most practical method of adjusting 
ourselves to the needs of the current situation, and at the same time of 
working toward a permanent adjustment to economic trends. Also, 
it promised to iron out some inequalities and eliminate some petty 
evils which had grown up over a period of years, including the rec tify- 
ing of some faulty pay-roll practices which had originated during th 
war period and never been readjusted. 

Under our old plan of working three 8-hour shifts our employees 
on each shift were given a half-hour meal period, and also were paid 
time and a half for all time over eight hours, as well as for all work on 
Sundays. 

Employees working on the 3 to 11 p. m. shifts were paid 5 per cent 
more than the employees working on the 7 to 3 p. m. shifts, while the 
employees working on the 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. shifts were paid 5 per 
cent over the previous shifts, or 10 per cent over the 7 a. m. to 3 p. mn, 
shifts. 

There is a tendency in the 8-hour day to slow down before meal- 
time; and the pick-up after mealtime is always slow. 

We took all this into consideration, along with the current unei- 
ployment situation, and decided to act. 

On December 1, 1930, we introduced the 6-hour day into our plant, 
creating four 6-hour shifts instead of three 8-hour shifts. These four 
shifts are organized as follows: Shift 1, from 6 a. m. to 12 noon; shift 2, 
from 12 noon to 6 p. m.; shift 3, from 6 p. m. to 12 midnight; and 
shift 4, from 12 midnight to 6 a. m. 

Under such a schedule there are no inequalities. Each shift has 
equal advantages. This eliminated the need for extra allowances for 
any shift, and also eliminated the stop for meals, as each shift works 
straight through without a break. 

It can be readily seen that in working on a 6-hour basis the efficiency 
is greater than when working on an 8-hour basis, for only 6 hours of 
energy and application are required out of the 24 hours of the day. 

It is much like a relay race, this 6-hour-shift method of operation. 
If a man started out to run a mile himself he would realize that he 
could not run at full speed all the way; he would run at a steady gait, 
but never at his best speed. But if this same man were one of four 
in a mile relay race, each running a quarter of a mile, he could let 
himself go, as could his three teammates, and the over-all time for 
the mile run would be much shorter. 

In working a 6-hour shift, the employee starts out and works 
steadily at full capacity for 6 hours, and in doing so naturally increases 
the per hour production efficiency at his task or station during those 6 
hours. Then he stops and has 18 hours for rest and recreation, and 
his task or station is taken over by another worker, fresh from | 
hours of rest and recreation. 


Less Tendency to Succumb to Monotony 


In a business such as ours, where the jobs outside of mechanical 
and maintenance are mostly repetitious, the work tends to become 
monotonous. It used to be that toward the end of an 8-hour shill, 
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the employees grew somewhat careless and waste increased. We had 
to adjust the speed of our processes and machines to this human factor. 
In ashorter working-day the workers are much more alert and efficient, 
knowing that the working time is short, and that it “‘won’t be long 
now” until the whistle will blow. Because of this we were able to 
make a slight increase in the rate of our production lines that multi- 
plies itself into a substantial increase in total production and gives us a 
greater return on our investment and machinery. 

We have discovered also, that this increased production tempo is 
a benefit to the workers, for it keeps their minds alertly intent upon 
their work and makes the time pass more swiftly and pleasantly. 
With the working period so short, fatigue is not a factor as it was in 
the longer working-day. 


Other Advantages to Employees 


While the chief advantages to the worker, under the 6-hour day, 
are fairly obvious in the actual operation, we have discovered others 
which were not so obyjous to us before we inaugurated the system. 
An enumeration of thee advantages may prove interesting: 

More leisure time for recreation (embracing both rest and play). 

Opportunity to cultivate farms or gardens, especially by those 
living on the outskirts of the city, affording them both wholesome 
exercise and a supply of fruits and flowers, vegetables, and dairy 
products for their tables. 

Time to pursue educational courses, music, or other cultural studies. 

Increased incentive to prepare for managerial jobs, as the change 
from three to four shifts makes necessary an additional full staff of 
managers, foremen, foreladies, ete. 

Less fatigue due to smaller number of hours of work daily, and 
longer periods of rest between, resulting in a more healthy, ambitious, 
alert, and aggressive working force. 

Opportunity for mothers who must support children to earn a living 
and yet have ample time at home to care for their families. 

Less waste time, due to concentration of work in a single period. 

Decreased cost of living, on account of being able to have all meals 
at home. 

Greater assurance of a steady job due to the fact that the increase 
in the number of workers employed absorbs more of the city’s working 
people, makes them earners and consumers, and stabilizes the local 
industrial situation. 

I hesitate to stop here, for almost daily our employees are finding 
additional advantages in the plan. But this brief list will serve to 
indicate the directions those advantages take. 

Meanwhile, what of the company? Are its stockholders getting a 
square deal? 

Advantages to the Business 


: he list of advantages to the company is almost as impressive. It 
includes: 

Increased daily production from the plant as an operating unit, 
due to increased production at every station or task, slight in itself 
but considerable in the aggregate. 

Elimination of meal periods, with their waste, and the expense of a 
large cafeteria. 
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Increased return from the capital invested in plant and machin ery 
owing to the increased rate of plant operation. i. 

Opportunity for reorganizing the working force to rectify ine« \\q\. 
ities and fit all ‘“‘pegs” in appropriate ‘holes.’ 

Decreased overhead due to the fact that the factory produces }),or0 
packages of cereals per dollar of overhead than under the 8-hov, 
shift. We have found that in our plant, where the overhead in pro. 
portion to direct labor is approximately two and one-half times, (ha; 
if we increase the efficiency, thereby decreasing the cost per package 
of cereal, the overhead drops two and one-half times more than the 
direct labor cost per package. Or, in other words, if we save 1) 
cents per hundred pounds of production on direct labor, we would 
save 25 cents additional on overhead. As the majority of our fore- 
men and foreladies also work on production, the increased supervisory 
force does not have any material effect on the pay roll, and it js 
offset by the increased efficiency obtained from the plant as an 
operating machine. 

Wage Adjustment 


In reducing the number of working hours™ day, under the 6-hour- 
day plan, there was naturally a reduction in the day wages for the 
higher-paid employees. In fact, there are two hours’ less work, or 
25 per cent less actual working time. 

Our company made a study of what the daily wage should be for 
an employee to give him approximately the same purchasing power 
as he had had two years or so ago, when commodity prices were 
much higher. It was found that if we increased the base rate of the 
employees 12% per cent, their purchasing power would be, when 
operating 6 hours a day, 6 days a week, approximately the same as it 
was in 1928. 

An investigation was also made of the minimum daily wage a male 
employee should have, in order to provide himself and family with a 
proper living. As a result, it was decided that the minimum wage for 
a male employee should be $4 per day, this being the same rate we 
were paying when operating on the 8-hour basis—a minimum wage 
of 50 cents an hour, or $4 for an 8-hour day. Thus, in working on a 
6-hour-day basis, the base rate for the minimum wage of an en- 
ployee was increased 33% per cent. While those receiving a higher 
wage received a 12% per cent increase in base rate. 

In determining the increase in hourly wages it was necessary thai 
this figure be so established as to be sufficient for the employees to 
continue to live at the same scale as on the 8-hour shift, and it was 
also necessary to keep in mind the pay-roll cost so as not materially to 
affect the cost of production. | 

Therefore, the cost of living was considered in connection wit) this 
preliminary study and in announcing the new plan to the employees 
the results of this investigation were given. For we believe workers 
have a right to know how wage rates are arrived at, and that they wil 
respond in intelligent fashion to the needs of a given situation i! that 
situation is explained to them simply and honestly. For this reaso! 
we did not put the plan into operation without careful preparatio. 
We realized that we were taking a novel and drastic step, and that, %& 
with any new idea, thoughtless resistance might easily develop unless 
we gave the management group time to think it over and talk it over. 
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How the Plan was Inaugurated 


Accordingly a series of special meetings was called. First the 
administrative group. Then the factory managerial staff, including 
superintendents. Then the foremen and foreladies. Following 
these meetings we allowed time for discussion and assimilation. 

After due deliberation, and the answering of many questions, all 
the groups finally agreed that the plan was feasible. The department 
foremen then conveyed this information to the employees and ex- 
plained to them the various phases of the proposed arrangement. 
Immediately thereafter a general meeting was held and at this time 
the plan was finally approved and the date of its inauguration was 
publicly announced. 

After having obtained the approval of the plan, our industrial 
research department, which had prepared the studies dealing with 
the advisability of the change, was instructed to make the necessary 
preparations, such as reorganization of the pay-roll function; assist- 
ing in reorganizing the various groups and departments; assigning 
to the factory key men their individual tasks, such as the employing 
of new help, promoting various employees to foremen and foreladies; 
rearranging production schedules and so on. 

As a result of this careful preparation there was absolutely no 
confusion at the time of the change. A complete program of proce- 
dure was prepared in advance and followed out to the letter. 

Before the adoption of the plan careful studies had been made in 
every department in our factory, so that employees might be put on 
the jobs best suited to them, and also for the best interests of the 
company. Ratings were set, whereby an employee in one depart- 
ment working at the same job as an employee in another, would get 
the same occupational rating, except that an additional allowance 
was given to employees who had been with the company for a period 
of years. 

This careful placement of employees was not necessarily peculiar 
to the 6-hour shift, but special care was taken at the time of reorgan- 
izing the various groups to place persons especially fitted for certain 
tasks so that the increased force required by the 6-hour shift would 
be minimized. This was an opportune time for such adjusting to 


be done. 
The Proof of the Pudding 


The plan has now been in operation for nearly six months. While 
no executive is safe in stating that any given policy will be followed 
out in perpetuity, 1 have no hesitancy in stating that unless some at 
present unlooked-for development occurs, or some unsuspected weak- 
ness develops in the plan, we shall continue to operate on the 6-hour 
day permanently. Itis a profitable operating plan—profitable for the 
workers and equally profitable for the business, due to the increased 
operating efficiency and the lowered cost per unit of production. 


What are the Disadvantages? 


| am often asked, ‘‘What disadvantages have you encountered in 
connection with the 6-hour day?” 

To date we have discovered no real disadvantages in the new sys- 
tem. In fact, the plan is indorsed by everyone concerned. 
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From the workers’ standpoint, the real benefits will be fully real. 
ized this summer, due to their greatly increased leisure time. Aside 
from a few discontented employees, who had formerly enjoyed 
abnormal earnings due to working unnecessary hours involving 
overtime pay, Sunday work and night wage allowances, the employees 
are throughly satisfied with the new plan and there is no evidence of 
anyone wanting to go back to the 8-hour basis. 

The reaction of organized labor, as has been evidenced by letters 
received, and by articles in various publications, indicates an enthusi- 
astic indorsement of the new plan. 

That the plan has considerable merit and is causing unusual inter- 
est is also evidenced by the fact that research agencies, such as 
Princeton, Harvard, Columbia universities, and the Department of 
Labor, are obtaining data relative to the operation of the plan and 
its various economic, social, and industrial phases. 

The world-wide publicity which attended the inauguration of the 
plan indicates that the general public also unanimously approves 
the 6-hour day. 

Another question that is often asked us is, “‘Is there no rest period 
in the 6-hour day?” 

No rest period is provided. However, employees are provided with 
relief by foremen and foreladies, and other available help, for personal 
care. In determining our wage incentive standards an allowance is 
made for personal attention amounting to 30 minutes per day for 
woman workers and 18 minutes for male employees. 

Because the majority of our production operations are machine- 
attending tasks, rather than machine operating, cumulative fatigue 


is not created as in the case of intensive production. In the operation 
of automatic packing machinery and continuous-process equipment, 
the operators only care for the machines and make minor adjust- 
ments, check weights, and inspect the product. There is no strain 
connected with any of these operations; merely dexterity and normal 
vigilance. 


Short Shifts Solve Many Problems 


Still another group of questions that is sometimes put to us con- 
cerns the arrangement of shifts: ‘‘Was it necessary to put younger 
men and women on the night shifts?” ‘‘ Were the workers given any 
choice?” “If so, did they express any objection to any particular 
shift?” ‘Are they changed from one shift to another on a regular 
schedule?” 

It was not necessary to put younger men and women on the night 
shifts. Night shifts are nothing new in our business, and it was 
possible to recruit all the additional employees we needed from among 
people who had been previously anieived by the company during 
the peak summer months. 

The workers are given a choice only where it 1s necessary to accom- 
modate children in the nursery, as we endeavor to group the nursery 
attendance on the two daylight shifts. And I might mention that 
our company maintains a nursery where mothers who work in our 
plant may, while they work, leave their children in charge of capable 
nurses who see that they receive the proper rest and food at no cost. 
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Workers are not changed from one shift to another. They are 
hired for a particular shift, and ordinarily they stay on this shift. 

One great advantage of the 6-hour day is that each shift is in one 
unbroken unit, and that unit is not a long enough period to be a 
hardship to anyone, day or night. 

The 6-hour day does not, of course, extend to the office. It is con- 
fined to the production, mechanical, and maintenance departments. 

[ am awargsthat this plan would not fit all businesses. Perhaps it 
could not be‘#@épted very generally. But might it not be adapted— 
adjusted as to some of its features—by many industries? It seems 
probable that American business will shortly face the need of provid- 
ing for a shorter working-day, and at a wage providing for a decent 
American standard of living, if we are to keep our people busy and 
stabilize our prosperity. Some such formula as the 6-hour day may 
force itself upon us. Meanwhile, it will do us no harm to be studying 
the problem and conducting research to determine its broad economic 
effect. 


Wages in Mining Camps in Nevada 


HE accompanying table, showing the average wages in various 

occupations in Nevada mining camps in effect in 1930, is com- 
pied from more detailed statistics published in the biennial report of 
the State commissioner of labor for 1929-30. 


AVERAGE WAGES IN NEVADA MINING CAMPS, 1930 





Average 


Average 
| daily wage 


Occupation - 
daily wage 


Occupation 


RE ESS ge Nec red eT oe 
| Hoisting engineers... ............._.-- 
a at ce es 
Mill labor 


Battery men-_-- 
Blacksmiths____ ; 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 
a 


3S 


Couveyor men-_-_-_----- ‘ 
Crusher we@m............- sok 
SSE Ee 
Feet ee... «.--...-- mie 


AE Pee haere 
| Refinery men 
| Solution men 

‘up Gmereeenns......... 3544. co.cc... 





| 
| 
| 
Carpenters__-.-_-_- bis ' Se | St a a se oe it 
| 


a St ars 
Sake ees 











Wages of Miners in Utah 
Coal Mining, 1929 


HE wage rates prevailing in Utah coal mines in 1929, which are 

given in the accompanying tables, are taken from Bulletin No. 4 
of the industrial commission of that State. This bulletin contains the 
biennial reports of several departments of the commission for the 
biennium closing June 30, 1930. 
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WAGE SCHEDULE ADOPTED BY UTAH COAL PRODUCERS, MARCH 26, 192: 








Rate pe 
day 


Outside Inside 


Rate per 


day Occupation 


Occupation 





Brattice men 
Drillers in coal 


wR 


G78 > ST USD SO SO NT TNT NT Oe NID SO OH H SH OM NN 


Armature winders 

Blacksmiths : : 
Blacksmiths’ helpers- ------- Achdednema 
Blacksmiths, second : : 
Bony pickers, boys 

Bony pickers, men 

Box-car loader runners- -- ‘tb BRS 
ap Grommers, bend... 6652. 40.6..-- 
‘ar droppers, other - _- 

me ee, WBS cs. oh a. Bt 
‘ar oilers, men ‘ 

‘ar repairers, head __----- 

‘ar repairers, other _ - 

‘arpenters, head____------- 
‘arpenters’ helpers- - - -- 

‘arpenters, house 

PE ME. 2 oS cicenccsernswoes 
*heckmen and lamp meén___--------_- 
0 eee 
‘ouplers, men 


EE Ey ee 

Machine runners, daywork _- op th! 
Machine runners’ helpers, day work-_ - 
Masons a ae 


SSaSSSEaR8 


© 
to 


at at LL 
Pump men 

Rock men, head______- 

Rock men, others_-___.-_---- 

Roller men, boys 

Roller men, men 

_ 7a 

Shot firers__...------ 

Shovel operators - - - 

Shovel operators, assistant _- 
Sprinklers, boys____- 

Sprinklers, men__- 
eee wa oe: 
Timbermen’s helpers-----...---------- 
Trackmen, head 

Trackmen’s helpers- -_---~-_--- 
Trackmen, other-___----- 


SBE 


RRA A 
— 
> 
~ 


~ 


oD os chanel 
EE LE aE 
8 ee aE Ee 
Masons and bricklayers_- : 
EE DE Et 
Mechanics, assistant -_ _ _- 

Mechanics’ helpers_._-_--........---.---- 
i. SE a ee 
4... 3) ERS ee 
CS EEE ae aero eee 
ER ae 
Prop sawyers’ helpers 

OE ET EN eee Fae ee 
Shapers and spiral runners ---------- 
pS IEPEN Pieter eee oe 
pO G ROAR aldo Pee 
Weighmen, mine cars 

Unclassified labor: 


Wiremen’s helpers- Snr te aa 
Unclassified labor: 
OTE ee ee eae tr . 








SS SSSSUSSSESRSSSSSESSESERE 


Py NM MMe 


< 
t 











Contract rates 


Hand mining after machine cutting (including drilling, loading. track work, 
timber, and explosives) per ton of 2,000 pounds: 
5-foot coal or over 
Under 5-foot coal 
Pillar mining, per ton of 2,000 pounds 
Loading, per ton of 2,000 pounds 
Machinemen and helpers, 5 feet or over, per ton! 
Machinemen and helpers, under 5 feet, per ton ! 
Yardage miners, entry, 12 feet or under 
Yardage miners, wet places 
Yardage machinemen 
Motormen and nippers, per ton 


Metal Mines, 1928-1930 


Tue average daily wage scales in effect in metal mines in 1928 
and 1929-30 in certain districts in Utah were as follows, according 
the above-mentioned bulletin: 


1 Differential of 2 cents per ton over these prices allowed at Castle Gate No. 2 Mine, Utah Fue! 
because of unusual conditions. 
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DAILY WAGE SCALES IN METAL MINES IN SPECIFIED DISTRICTS, 1928-29 AND 
1929-30 





Districts 





Bingham, 
Park City,| Bingham 
Tintie (1929-30) 
(1928-29) 








Hand miners._.--- Sich dcaiiderieltands | 
Re 
Muckers. _- 
Timbermen 

DI nto ow dak oot oct k | 


bis 











Wage-Collection Work of Utah Industrial Commission, 
1928-1930 


HE biennial report of the wage collection department of the Utah 

Industrial Commission for the biennium ending June 30, 1930, is 
published in Bulletin No. 4 of that body. A statistical summary of 
the report is given below: 


REPORT OF WAGE-COLLECTION DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF 
UTAH, JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 30, 1930 








Claims 





| Number Amount 


On books, July 1, 1928: 
Collected by department $1, 004. 47 
Collected through legal service. _...........----- Ee diicemai neem aenialtl 5, 671. 88 
Carried over, judgments, etc -_-__- : 3, 606. 28 
Closed out, noncollectible, etc ; : 15, 746. 12 








1 26, 028. 77 





Filed July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930: 

Collected by department __- 

Collected through legal service - 

Claimed in excess of collection 

Not collected but closed out— 
Employers irresponsible (no legal service needed) 
Employers irresponsible (legal services required) 
Did not return or answer correspondence 
Claimants advised to seek lega! service 
No cause for action (no legal service needed) 
No cause for action (legal service required) : 
No foundation in fact (no legal service needed) -______.-.-....-.--_---- “a 
No foundation in fact (legal service required)_...............-.-___-_-- Re 
Cases withdrawn, no reason given , 
Department could not take jurisdiction. --........____-- RSS See 
Claimants came for advice; no statements as to amount involved 
Release of baggage secured, no wage collections 


Total closed out, 1928-1930 
Carried over to July 1, 1930_____- Aone PPR: cin elias tate aketecpeaaeaa PPR OE 


8 


eS ee 
mos 


So 


-~1 
| 


SSSERSRSSR Ks 


PEPPER LS 


SERERIS 


BSS 





— 
_ 








Total filed July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930 118, 576. 69 








Total collected, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930_.._.-.......-.--------------.---- Re: 2 43, 754. 57 
Total carried over to July 1, 1930 45, 086. 51 











' As given in report; not the exact sum of items. 
 Ineludes collections of claims carried over from preceding biennium. 


In concluding his report the wage collector states that a careful 
analysis of it, of his records, and of the provisions of chapter 71, 
Session Laws of 1919 will completely “justify the recommendation that 
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this law be repealed in its entirety and that more effective legislation, 


such as surrounding States have, be enacted in its stead.’’ 


He also 


calls attention to the need of an appropriation adequate to the needs 
and importance of the wage collection department. 


Hours of Labor in Manila, 1928 and 1929 


HE hours of labor of different industry groups in the city of Manila 
for 1929 as compared with 1928 are reported as follows in the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Philippines, 1929, published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Communications of the Islands: 


HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN MANILA, 








Industrial group 


| Num- 
ber of 
estab- 

| lish- 

| ments 


| Num- | 





Food and kindred products 
Textiles and clothing 
Metal, mechanical, and electrical____- 


Home’ construction and furniture Snaans 


Leather and allied products- 

Printing and allied industri ies_ 

Liquor, beverages, and tobacco 
Chemical and allied products _ . 

Clay, stones, and glass products 

Cars ‘and carriages and allied industries _ 
Works of arts_ _-_- 


Lumber and wood manufactures.._.__-_____- 
Transportation and communication. _-----------_| 
PI hii nnn 6 cdi dnepitanecies<css 


Tee; —..:- 





156 
809 
241 
127 
270 
99 
8Y 
42 
16 
80 
42 
92 
62 


237 


9 ge 


TT 
cS 


oooococococoececoo 


rf 


90 gO geo 
é uo ” 
i Gh. 
POSES Ccecocecss 


~ 


ber of 

estab- 
lish- 

ments 


170 
527 
116 
95 
14 


SEs SE? oR? SBS 5 
ei a re 
— a ee 


PEEET 





SOM NwN COOH bo tO 


1928 AND 1929 








2, 362 

















1 Garages and stables and fishing industries have no fixed hours. 


Salaries in Philippine Civil Service, 1925 to 1929 


HE table below gives the average salaries of the regular 


permanent personnel in the Philippine civil service: ' 


and 


SALARIES IN PHILIPPINE CIVIL SERVICE—REGULAR AND PERMANENT PER 
NEL, 1925-1929 


| Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 








Officers and employees Average salar 





Americans | Filipinos Total Americans | Filipin 














16, 339 
17, 756 
19, 165 
19, 606 
20, 332 





16, 845 
18, 218 
19, 649 
20, 100 
20, 803 


- 


= 


SENEU 


J 
_— 


> 





y 
g 


BREE 








808 


, 253. 56 
, 270. 46 
, 275.4 
, 279. D 
, 283, 9S 


1 Philippine Islands. Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau of commerce and 


industry. Statistical bulletin, 1929. Manila, 1930, p. 87. 
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Adjustment of Wage Claims by Philippine Bureau of Labor, 
1925 to 1929 


ORKERS who can not afford to pay for legal aid are assisted 

by the Philippine Bureau of Labor in the prosecution of their 
claims involving industrial relations. Not only Filipino laborers 
but also American employees and other nationals avail themselves 
of this service. <A statistical summary of the activities of the bureau 
along this line for the 5-year period, 1925-1929, is taken from the 
annual report of the Governor General of the islands for the last- 
mentioned year: 


ADJUSTMENT OF WAGE CLAIMS, PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR, 1925-1929 
[ Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 








Adjustments 





Amount 
Favor- | Unfav- collected 
able | orable 





Pesos 
ea aaa : 2 uieeg abeightipg ane si ‘ 250 19, 209. 63 
en . ) 319 23, 575. 26 
1927 Re Pe PE cee 3B5 18, 171. 91 
Ne ca a =. 2 146 412 22, 912. 21 
1929. ..------------------------- ve 1, 630 396 22, 611. 79 





SE Se Se ee | 3, 088 8, 262 | é 1,612 | 106, 480. 80 











Wages in Czechoslovak Glass Factories Using the Fourcault 
System, 1930 


HE table below, supplied by John W. Bailey, jr., American 

consul at Prague, shows the 1930 minimum and maximum wages 
for a week of 48 hours, in Czechoslovak window-glass factories using 
the Foureault system. The range is due, it is sre, to the varia- 
tion in the general wage scale during the year and to the bonuses on 
production. The rates are ‘‘net”’ rates; 1. e., exclusive of the con- 
tributions for social insurance (which are ‘paid by the employers) and 
various items such as housing, coal, etc., supplied by employers and 
valued at from 7 to 10 per cent of the money wage. 


WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE CZECHOSLOVAK WINDOW- 
GLASS FACTORIES USING FO URCAULT SYSTEM, 1930 


[C onversions into U. S. currency on basis of crown=2.96 cents] 











Minimum rate Maximum rate 


Occupation Czecho- | United | Czecho- | United 
slovak States slovak States 
currency | currency | currency 











Crowns 
345. 18 
397. 18 
477. 44 
379. 86 
335. 68 
301. 00 
309. 00 
331. 00 
366. 00 
347. 00 
475. 00 
182. 02 


Gas producer men_ 
Glass carriers - 

Furnace operators ___- 
pictricians 





—e tS 
SFOS Se ee: 


PON KAAS A aw 
SSNSSR2k 


SRSEZESSSEESS 


Laborers 
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Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1929 and 1930 


N CANADA in 1930 the wages of farm help declined, as farmers 
were not able to pay as much for such labor. During the sumer 
season of that year, for the Dominion as a whole, the average mont/ily 
wages of male helpers were $34 ascompared with $40 in the cor respond- 
ing season of 1929, and for woman helpers, $20 as compared with $23 
In the later period the value of board per month for men was $22 as 
against $23 for the previous summer season, while the women’s 
board was valued at $18 in 1930 as against $20 in 1929. Combining 
wages and board, the figures are $56 as compared with $63 for men, 
and $38 as compared with $43 for women. 
By the year, wages and board together for men amounted in 1930) to 
$559 as against $627 in 1929, and for women to $409 as against $4()5, 
Average wages of agricultural labor in the various Provinces of 
Canada in 1929 and 1930 are given in the following table, compiled 
from the February, 1931, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agric ultural 
Statistics, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM WORKERS IN CANADA, 1929 AND 1930 








Per month, summer season Per year 


Males Females Males Female 
Province and year 





ced sg SR | 
Rate | Value | Rate Value ate | Value Rate | Valu 
of of of | of of |Total| of | of 
pay |board | Pay |board ay |board pay | board 





Canada: 


1930 





$20 3 | $254 | $627 
18 326 | 233 | 559 


wR 
3S 








Alberta: 
BRR a a < 21 274 | 678 
1930__ 256 5YS 

British ( ‘olumbia: — 
EE Pe SES 
1930 | 

Manitoba: 


Sh 


310 | 792 
291; 741 


256 608 
238 536 


RS sy 


214 | 589 
215 | 650 


222 | 605 
209 | 562 


254 | +595 
228 | 532 
207 | 534 
205 | 513 


208 | 577 
510 


S8 8s 88 


a 
@ oo 
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287 | 685 
253 | 593 
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Wages and Working Conditions of Maid Servants in Tokyo 


N INVESTIGATION was recently undertaken by the women’s 
commission of the Japanese Association for Social Legislation to 
ascertain the working conditions of maid servants in Tokyo and 
its suburbs. Data were received concerning 834 women and girls 
between 13 and 65 years of age, over 80 per cent being between 16 and 
25. As to marital status, 2.9 per cent reported they were married 
and 83.5 that they were single; the remainder did not reply. Those 
who had completed at least their compulsory education formed 47 
per cent of the total, while 25 per cent are reported as having gone 
through continuation school and 8 per cent had received higher 
education. Less than 10 per cent had not finished their compulsory 
schooling. 

Working hours and wages.—Approximately 90 per cent of these 
women and girls rose between 5 and 6.30 in the morning and retired 
between 10 and 12 at night. Of the total number, 10 per cent were 
on duty for over 18 hours; 80 per cent, from 16 to 18 hours; and 10 
per cent for less than 16 hours. Slightly over 23 per cent had no time 
off duty during the day; 10.4 per cent had 1 hour; 22 per cent, 2 
hours; and 29 per cent, 3 hours. No rest day was reported by 20 per 
cent; 1 rest day per month, by 50 per cent; and 1 to 5 rest days per 
annum, by 18 per cent. 

Wages were paid monthly to 85 per cent of these domestic servants 
and annually to 4.6 per cent. The monthly wages ranged from 2 to 
60 yen? ($0.99 to $29.64), the majority of maids receiving from 10 to 
15 yen ($4.94 to $7.41). The minimum annual wage was 30 yen 
($14.82), the maximum 200 yen ($98.80), the usual amount being 
approximately 190 yen ($49.40). When low wages were paid, the 
maids usually were accorded such advantages as an opportunity to go 
to school, dismissal allowances, or gifts of clothing. Wages were 
generally low and usually had no relation to the length of time the 
maid had been in the household. No case was reported of an increase 
in wages in proportion to the period of continuous service. 

As a rule, bonuses were granted twice a year—once at the close ot 
the year and once for the Buddhist festival which occurs in midsum- 
mer. In approximately 50 per cent of all cases these bonuses were 
in kind, ordinarily clothing; in 30 per cent of the cases the allowances 
were in kind and in cash, the latter approximating 5 yen ($2.47) and 
in 10 per cent of the cases these additions to wages were in cash only 
and amounted to 5 to 10 yen ($2.47 to $4.94) for each bonus period. 

Of the women and girls included in this survey. only 3.2 per cent 
were afforded opportunity for training, ordinarily in cooking, sewing, 
arrangement of flowers, tea ceremony, ete. In the majority of 
cases in which they had such opportunity the employers paid for the 
training. 

N aly two-thirds of these servants reported that it was customary 
for their employers to pay their maids’ medical expenses in case of 
accident or sickness, but 15 per cent reported that such was not the 
practice in the households in which they were employed. 





' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 26, 1931, pp. 102, 103. 
* Average exchange rate of yen for 1430=49.4 cents. 
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Personal expenditures —The monthly personal expenditures of {0 
per cent of these maids was from 1 to 5 yen ($0.49 to $2.47), while 14 
per cent reported spending no money. Remittances of from 3 to {( 
yen ($1.48 to $4.94) per month were sent by 25 per cent of the maids 
to their families and 75 per cent made no such remittances. _Montlily 
savings of from 5 to 15 yen ($2.47 to $7.41) were reported by 75 per 
cent; and no savings by 23.5 per cent. 

Living conditions.—Kooms for maids were provided for about 8] 
per cent of all the women and girls covered, but 18.5 per cent reported 
that they had no separate private rooms. The size of the rooms 
were in 22.1 per cent of the cases 24% mats * per person; in 17.4 per 
cent, 2 mats; in 16.6 per, cent, 14 mats; in 10.2 per cent, 3 mats. 
In 86 per cent of the cases the maid servants were furnished the same 
quality of food as the family, and in 11.9 per cent of the cases they 
were provided with inferior food. 

Improvements desired.—Nearly all the maids interviewed expressed 
the wish for higher wages, more time for sleep, an increase in free 
hours, and more frequent holidays. The outstanding demands with 
reference to health and sanitation were for better accommodations, 
better food, improvement in the heating system, and sanitary bedding. 
Demand was also made that the family members should not take a 
contemptuous attitude toward their maids, should not call them by 
their surnames, that children should not be allowed to annoy servants, 
and that mistresses should treat them more kindly. A demand was 
made by some of these domestics for the establishment of a maid 
servants’ union or club. Comparatively slight interest was mani- 
fested in the matter of cultural opportunities. 

As a rule, the maids who were engaged through employment 
agencies were better treated than others. They also seemed more 
interested in replying to the questionnaires and expressed their wishes 
more freely concerning working conditions. 

Recommendations of Japanese Association for Social Legislation. — 
In view of the facts brought out in the investigation, the findings of 
which are summarized above, the Japanese Association for Social 
Legislation at its sixth annual general meeting adopted a resolution 
urging various improvements in the treatment of maid servants, such 
improvements to include: 

A guaranty of 8 hours for sleep in every 24 hours and of at least 1 rest day in 
the month; the grant of at least 2 hours’ free time during the day, and the utili- 
zation of these hours for cultural development; the provision of a separate room, 
well lighted and ventilated, the size of which should be at least 1%4 46 mats per per- 
son, and of clean bedding; the payment of wages monthly in cash to the maid 
herself; the abolition of discrimination in regard to food and of the contemptuous 
manner of addressing the maid; the grant of a reasonable discharge allowance 
when the maid is dismissed through no fault of her own, and the grant of reason- 
able medical treatment in the event of injury or sickness arising out of tlie 
employment. 





¢ One mat is equal to approximately 18 square feet. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for April, 1931 


MPLOYMENT increased 0.2 per cent in April, 1931, as com- 
pared with March, 1931, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.5 per 
cent. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both March and April, together 
with the per cent of change in April, are shown in the following 
summary : 


SUMMARY 


OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, MARCH AND APRIL, 1931 





” Amount of pay roll 
Employment : : 
Estab- wa Per (1 week) Per 
Industrial group lish- | oe of seine es — of 
ments | March, April, |change March, . change 
1931 | 1931" | | 4931 | April, 1931 














i. Manufacturing | 14,633 |2, 967,762 2,966,475 | |\—0.4 $72,286,472 $71, 637, 447 1—1,6 
2, Coal mining_. 1, 534 : 324, 611 —6.8 | 6,836,149 | 6,630, 461 —3.7 
Anthracite 162 - 116,616 | +3.9 | 2,834,904 | 2,988, 394 +5. 4 
ae 1,372 " 207, 995 —3.3 4,051,245 | 3,642, 067 —10.1 
3. Metalliferous mining __ 324 42,121 | +0.7; 1,055,916 | 1,028, 132 —2.6 


4. Quarrying and nonmetal- | 
| 32, 897 +8. 7 671, 646 722, 017 +7.5 


lie mining_.........______--| 
5. Crude petroleum produc- | 

in f 27, 553 ‘ 1, 064, 472 964, 464 —9.4 

6. Publie utilities 700,982 | —(?) | 22,083,075 | 21,345, 528 —3.3 

Telephone and telegraph_-| 312,244 | —0.6 | 9,386,610 | 9, 103, 687 —3.0 

Power, light, and water___| ¢ 241,307 | 242,299 | +0.4]| 7,954,852 | 7,583, 183 —4,7 

Electric railroad operation 

and maintenance, exclu- 

sive of car shops Ae f 145,769 | 146,439 | +0.5]| 4,741,613 | 4,658, 658 —1.7 

te SE Ste.5...--..-., 7 375, 459 : +2.1 | 9,581,847 | 9,548, 880 —0.3 

Wholesale._......._- 2 , até 69, 330 69, 353 +(?) 2, 236, 760 2, 138, 723 —4.4 

oaat 306, 129 314, 151 +2. 6 7, 345, O87 7, 410, 157 +0.9 

i .....------.- eS 155, 334 | 153,960 | —0.9 | 3 2,584,059 | ° 2, 486, 453 —3.8 

§. Canning and preserving. _- 32,190 36,216 | +12.5 547, 289 620,930 | +13.5 

10, Laumdries__._.____._._______- 32,075 | 32,482 +11 606, 603 615, 344 +1,4 

ll. Dyeing and cleaning 5,172 | 5,628 +8.8 114, 773 131,116 | +14.2 

45, 228 |4,697,222 4,706,379 +0.2 |117, 482, 301 115, 730, 772 —1.5 
































RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 4____- 
Middle Atlantic 5 

East North Central ®_ __- 
West North Central ’ 297, 764 
eee 1 | 478, 795 
East South Central ° 195, 990 
West South Central 1°__- 182,460 | 181,976 
Mountain 1___ : | 86, 854 86, 622 | 
Pacific 12 7 264,323 | 271, 254 


All divisioms........._.____- | 45,228 4,697,222 4, 706, 379 . 2 117,482,301 115, 730, 772 


ere 


Littitl 








+1) hb ittit+ 
wnosssssss 
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| 
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! Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2, 
p. 169, the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

‘Cash payments only; see note 3, p. 181. 

‘ Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

5 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

‘ Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

’ lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

_* Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

” Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

" Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

” California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent o))|y 
the changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures for ‘he 
several industrial groups are not weighted according to the relative 
importance of each group. 

Increased employment in April was shown in 10 of the 15 industria! 
groups: Anthracite mining, 3.9 per cent; metalliferous mining, (),7 
per cent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 8.7 per cent; poy 
light, and water, 0.4 per cent; electric railroads, 0.5 per cent; w hi 
sale trade, less than one- tenth of 1 per cent; retail trade, 2.6 per cent: 
canning and preserving, 12.5 per cent; laundries, 1.1 per cent; and 
dyeing and cleaning, 8.8 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in April in the remaining 5 
groups: Manufacturing, 0.4 per cent; bituminous coal mining, 3.3 
per cent; crude petroleum producing, 3.3 per cent; telephone and 
telegraph, 0.6 per cent; and hotels, 0.9 per cent. 

Pay-roll totals were creater in April than in March in 6 of the 15 
industrial groups, namely, anthracite mining, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, retail trade, canning and preserving; laundries, and 
dyeing and cleaning. The remaining nine groups showed decreased 
earnings over the month interval. 

The Pacific geographic division showed an increase in employment 
of 2.6 per cent, the New England and East North Central divisions 
reported increases of 0.4 per cent each, and the West North Centra! 
division increased 0.1 per cent. The remaining 5 divisions peered 
decreased employment, the East South Central showing the greates 
loss, 0.8 per cent. Decreased pay-roll totals were shown in each geo- 
graphic division with the exception of the Mountain division, which 
reported a slight increase over the month interval. 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN APRIL, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH MA’: I, 
1931, AND APRIL, 1930 





.,. |Per cent of change April 
Per capita | 1931, compared wit! 
weekly 

ete arama I a 


April, 1931 March, 1931) April, 1930 


Industrial group 








. Manufacturing $24. 12 
. Coal mining: 
Anthracite 25. 63 
Bituminous 17. 51 

. Metalliferous mining P 24. 40 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining 21. 95 

5. Crude petroleum producing 35. 00 
. Public utilities: 
ETE IR. LG SEL EE AIO NON TS sé 29. 16 
Power, light, and water 31. 30 
Electric railroads 31. 81 


30. 84 
er 23. 59 
8. Hotels (cash payments only)! 16. 15 
9. Canning and preserving 17.15 
10. Laundries 18. 97 
23. 30 


24. 59 

















1 The a additional hen of tend. room, and tips can not be computed. ? Data not available 


Per capita earnings for April, 1931, given in the preceding table 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are 
actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the total 
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number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll in 
the week reported, and the “‘number of employees” includes all 
persons who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part- 
time workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in March, 1931, 
and with April, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in the 
following statement. These reports are for the months of February 
and March, 1931, instead of for March and April, 1931, consequently 
the figures can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing 


table. 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 





Amount of pay roll in 
Per entire month 
cent 
of 
Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, |change| February, March, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 


Employment 








Industry 





Class I railroads... ____.....} 1,300,580 | 1,303,468 | +0.2 | $168, 126,650 | $181, 744, 757 























The total number of employees included in this summary is about 
6,000,000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to approxi- 
mately $156,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in April, 
1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, March and April, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in April, 1931, 

decreased 0.4 per cent as compared with March, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 1.6 per cent. These changes are based upon returns 
from 13,623 identical establishments in 54 of the principal manufac- 
turing industries in the United States, having in April 2,828,807 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $68,226,331. 

Decreased employment and earnings in manufacturing industries 
have been shown in April as compared with March in 7 of the 9 years 
covered by the bureau’s indexes, the decrease of 0.4 per cent in employ- 
ment in April, 1931, being slightly less than the average decreases 
shown from March to April in previous years. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for April, 1931, is 74.5, 
as compared with 74.8 for March, 1931, 74.1 for February, 1931, and 
89.1 for April, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for April, 1931, is 
67.4, as compared with 68.5 for March, 1931, 67.0 for February, 1931, 
and 89.8 for April, 1930. The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

Three of the 12 groups of manufacturing industries—chemicals, 
stone-clay-glass, and vehicles—showed gains in both employment and 
pay rolls, while the lumber group reported increased employment 
coupled with decreased earnings. The remaining 8 groups reported 
decreases in both employment and pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in April was shown in 24 of the 54 separate 
manufacturing industries, and increased pay-roll totals in 14 indus- 
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tries. The outstanding increase in employment, 24.3 per cent in ihe 
fertilizer industry, was greater than the usual seasonal gain shown in 
this industry from March to April. Rubber boots and shoes increased 
10.6 per cent in employment; petroleum refining, 8.9 per cent; brick 
and carriages and wagons over 7 per cent each, and cement 6.5 per 
cent. The ice cream and the cast-iron pipe industries increased over 
3 per cent in employment, automobiles 2.1 per cent, and shipbuildin, 
2.8 per cent, from March to April. 

The greatest increase in pay-roll totals was a seasonal one in fertil- 
izers, 34.5 per cent. The rubber boot and shoe industry reported an 
increase of 25.9 per cent in earnings, a recovery to some extent from 
the decrease of 26.4 per cent reported in March. Other sizable in- 
creases in pay-roll totals were shown in cement (8.3 per cent), petro- 
leum and cast-iron pipe (6.5 per cent), brick (4.8 per cent), pottery 
(4.7 per cent), and automobiles (4.3 per cent). 

The outstanding decreases in employment in April i in the separate 
industries were: Chewi ing and smoking tobacco, 13.5 per cent; avri- 
cultural implements, 9.9 per cent; woolen and worsted goods, 6.2 
per cent; confectionery, 5.2 per cent; millinery and lace goods, 
per cent; and steam fittings, 3.9 per cent. Decreases ranging from 
2.9 to 2.0 per cent were shown in 7 industries, while the remaining 16 
manufacturing industries in which decreased employment occurred 
reported decreases of less than 2 per cent. 

Five of the 10 manufacturing industries surveyed but not included 
in the bureau’s indexes reported gains in employment in April over 
March; these were rayon, radio, paint and varnish, beet sugar, and 
beverages. The remaining 5 industries, aircraft, jewelry, miscel- 
laneous rubber goods, cash registers, and typewriters reported fewer 
employees in April. 

Employment increased in April in 4 of the 9 geographic divisions, 
the Mountain and the Pacific divisions reporting gains of 3.1 and 1.: 
per cent, respectively, while the South Atlantic and the East North 
Central divisions showed smaller increases. The decreases in em- 
ployment in the remaining 5 divisions were 0.6 per cent or less, 
TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY INDUs- 
TRIES 








Number on pay roll pea or! = roll 
Per 


Industry i cent of | 


March, April, change | March, April, 
1931 1931 | 1931 1931 


$5, 566, 332 | $5, 508, 029 | 


2, 157,335 | 2, 152, 984 
627, 570 595, 056 
408, 184 421, 736 
401, 437 397, 679 

1,718, 587 | 1, 690, 290 
253, 219 250, 284 


680 | 9, 784,250 : 
472,242 | 2,529,335 | +23 
1, 465,602 | 1,453,776 | —0.8 
1, 032,838 | 975,034 | —5.6 
1, 134, 196 | 1,016, 322 -10.4 
404, 84 404,204 | —0.1 











Food and kindred products. 221, 988 219, 736 
Slaughtering and meat 
i 84, 427 83, 765 


Confectionery 35, 497 33, 653 
12, 098 12, 477 
15, 916 15, 969 

g 65, 482 65, 168 
Sugar refining, cane 8, 568 8, 704 


Textiles and their products__ 546, 891 541, 386 
Cotton goods 445 169, 093 170, 184 
Hosiery and knit goods 86, 501 86, 999 
Silk goods 55, 421 53, 813 
Woolen and worsted goods_. 53, 235 49, 918 
Carpets and rugs 18, 166 18, 431 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

til 37, 280 36, 526 


-_ 
~ 
~~ 


hs? ft 
rSSeasS 
Bora to 





-_~ 
— 
— 


10, 242, 
2, 472, 


t 


oOo UNnooem 





+1 1+ 
Pano 








9 


942, 368 902, 577 —4.4 


| 
tS 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.--COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL pee ae IN IDENTICAL 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND 


TRIES—Continued 


APRIL, 


1931, 


BY 


INDUS- 





—_— 





7 | 


| Estab- 
lish- 


ments | arch, 


1931 


Industry 


April, 
1931 





Textiles and their products— 
Contin 
( ‘othing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods-___- 


steel and their | 


61, 155 
17, 164 
33, 513 
15, 363 | 


17, 373 
33, 419 
14, 683 


Iron and 
products 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe - : 
Structural ironwork - 
Foundry and mac hine-shop 
I oe oc eee oe 
Hardware 
Machine tools__-_- 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appa- 
hE 


559, 041 | 
227, 2 
9, 295 
23, 760 


553, 014 
226, 930 
9, 622 
23, 359 


203, 577 
26, 853 
24, 023 


19€, 652 
26, 662 
23, 324 


91 
150 | 


107 
135 | 


1, 454 
668 | 
324 
462 
434 | 
131 
303 


26, 419 
17, 876 


166, 343 
88, 655 
23, 828 
53, 860 


129, 140 
23, 770 
105, 370 | 


25, 395 
18, 070 


166, 674 
89, 981 
23, 928 
52, 765 


127, 982 
23, 534 
104, 448 


220, 375 
58, 471 
24, 230 
57, 261 
80, 413 


Lumber and its products___- 
Lumber, sawmills. __...._-- 
Lumber, millwork- 
Furniture 


Leather and its products____| 


Boots and shoes____..._---- 


1,613 | 
246 
312 | 
608 | 
447 


221, 295 
58, 471 
24, 212 | 
57, 978 | 
80, 634 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes - 
Printing, book and job rae 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied prod- | 
ucts____ 
SST Ee ae 
ea | 
Petroleum refining 


97, 396 
37, 315 
13, 611 
46, 470 


103, 928 
36, 382 
16, 923 
50, 623 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
eG... .. 

Cement - ‘ 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta__| 





104, 145 
18, 669 
28, 792 
16, 787 
39, 897 


108, 188 
19, 884 
30, 903 
17, 112 
40, 289 

Metal esee other than 

iron and st 


— 


Dehen,: bronze, and copper 
products 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco ae snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes. __.__- 


44, 049 
16, 546 


43, 909 
16, 816 


and enameled 


27, 503 | 27, 093 


58, 526 56, 315 


9, 196 
49, 330 | 


7, 951 
48, 364 


Vehicles for land transporta- 
tion 419, 433 
289, 335 
778 


424, 211 
295, 434 
836 


Aabeancbiies 

Carriages and w agons_ 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad _- 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


See footnotes at end of table. 


28, 822 28, 640 


99, 301 








100, 498 | 


| Number on pay roll | 


Per 


~ cent of | 
change | 


| 


60, 040 














Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 


March, 
1931 


$1, 263, 668 


237, 933 | 


920, 889 
368, 103 


14, 191, 338 
6, 164, 463 
201, 925 
601, 374 


5, 044, 0€1 


554, 336 
504, 754 


616, 688 
413, 737 


3, 048, 721 


} 





1, 505, 869 | 
484, 153 | 
1, 058, 699 | 


2, 619, 150 
557, 491 


ool, 


2, 061, 659 | 


7, 107,473 | 


1, 444, 127 


537, 994 | 


1, 942, 732 
3, 182, 620 


2, 714, 295 
1, 011, 408 

207, 429 
1, 495, 458 


2, 386, 753 
486, 277 
562, 858 
366, 360 
971, 258 

1, 031, 569 
366, 194 
665, 375 
839, 681 
139, 341 
700, 340 


12, 076, 977 
8, 309, 816 
16, 648 

889, 185 

2, 861, 328 





April, 
1931 


$1, 110, 669 
239, 360 


820, 992 | 


331, 891 


13, 906, 075 | 
289 | 


6, 123, 
214, 973 


571, 407 | 


4, 893, 707 
538, 187 


572, 432 | 


580, 843 | 
411, 237 


2, 954, 920 
1, 467, 038 


484, 758 L 


1, 003, 124 


2, 518, OSS 
553, 384 


1, 964, 704 


7, 028, 896 | 
1, 414, 253 | 
532, 222 | 


1, 906, 007 
3, 176, 414 


2, $48, 333 | 


976, 002 
279, 092 


1, 593, 239 | 


2, 456, 577 
526, 650 
589, 764 
383, 596 
956, 567 

1, 018, 710 
365, 812 
652, 898 
803, 050 
122, 175 
680, 875 


12, 402, 761 
8, 668, 097 
16, 642 
870, 718 


2, 847, 304 








Per 
cent of 


| change 
| 
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MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY IN} is. 


TRIES—Continued 








Number on pay ro!! 

















Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 




































































Estab- Per 
Industry lish- cent of | — ~ 
ments) March, | April, |°®®"8°| March, April, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Miscellaneous industries ___. 489 263, 847 263, 089 (1) $7, 062,800 | $6,996, 642 
Agricultural implements___- 83 16, 844 15,176 | —9.9 388, 414 315, 424 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies-_-__-_-._- 206 157, 991 156,568 | —0.9 | 4,339,974 | 4,252, 504 
Pianos and organs___._...-- 65 5, 335 5, 230 | -—2.0 128, 862 125, 113 
Rubber boots and shoes. - -- 10 10, 603 11,724 | +10.6 154, 561 194, 626 
Automobile tires and inner 
| RENE eT 38 38, 541 38, 908 +1.0 1, 097, 310 1, 128, 044 
SRSA EY 87 34, 533 35,483 | +2.8 953, 679 980, 841 
Total—54 industries 
used in computing 
index numbers of 
em ployment and pay 
ESR Ee ac 13, 623 | 2,832,094 | 2,828, 807 (4) 68, 887, 769 | 68, 226, 331 
Industries added since Feb- 
ruary, 1929, for which data 
for the index-base year 
(1926) are not available_____ 1,010 135, 668 137,668 | (4) 3,398,703 | 3,411,116 
NE RR i pone Dae 16 20, 252 20,699 | +2.2 417, 642 416, 010 
I ie ned ee ae 47 18, 687 20, 491 +9. 7 448, 612 491, 378 
PR dis = chondinticnamecied 39 8, 194 7,916 | —3.4 281, 694 259, 733 
[| PS 4 Be 159 15, 674 15, 483 —1.2 336, 409 322, 620 
Paint and varnish________-- 284 16, 536 16,797 | +1.6 461, 924 466, 220 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
I oo ee ccaal 81 16, 623 16,541 | —0.5 367, 104 360, 839 
3 ES CALLE, 69 2, 311 2, 320 +0.4 79, 841 74, O78 
OS ES er ee 255 10, 917 11,493 | +5.3 328, 681 348, 627 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating 
NRE i ea EERE, 45 16, 939 16, 916 —0.1 481, 042 477, 678 
Typewriters and supplies___- 15 9, 535 9, 012 —5.5 195, 754 193, 933 
All Industries__________- 14,633 | 2,967, 762 | 2, 966, 475 (*) 72, 286, 472 | 71, 637, 447 
RECAPITULATION By GeoGrRApHIc DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 5 
CSS SY 1, 620 353, 177 352,979 | —0.1 | $7,917,052 | $7, 802, 296 
Middle Atlantic_...........---- 3, 651 865, 926 861, 118 —0.6 | 22, 347, 567 | 21,951, 148 
East North Central---__-.------ 3, 556 954, 608 023 +0. 1 | 25, 189,631 | 25, 175, 502 
West North Central-_.......-.--- 1, 393 159, 558 158, 639 —0.6 3, 854, 876 3, 846, 729 
OS Sa 1,713 313, 032 314,359 | +0.4 | 5,788,004 5,671, 468 
East South Central__._._-..---- 707 107, 188 106, 295 —0.2 1, 916, 322 1, 878, 164 
West South Central. ._.....---- 813 86, 484 86, 483 — (3) 1, 922, 313 1, 889, 051 
ad gh ARES SI ERY. 311 26, 035 26,842 | +3.1 700, 790 783, 102 
TR EES: GE APES 869 101, 754 103,037 | +1.3 | 2,649,917 | 2,639, 987 
All divisions_-___.__.---- | 14,633 2, 967,762 | 2, 966, 475 (4) 72, 286,472 | 71, 637, 447 

















ie os 


1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, w/ierein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may re)- 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 


2 No change. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


4 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preced 


are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 


5 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 163. 
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TanLe 2—PER CENT OF CHANGE, MARCH TO APRIL, 1931—12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 
































Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
March to April, March to April, 
1931 1931 
Group aioe emaemaaee Group 
Number} Amount Number| Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products____- —1.0 —1.2 | Stone, clay, and glass products-_- +4.1 +3. 0 
Textiles and their products____- —1.1 —5.3 | Metal products, other than 
Iron and steel and their prod- “See —0.4 —1.4 
ee ae oo” Sy ES a ae —1.0 —2.1 | Tobacco products-___...-------- —3.4 —4.0 
Lumber and its products-_-_.__-- +0. 4 —2.9 | Vehicles for land transportation_ +0. 6 +1.9 
Leather and its products____-__- —1.0 —3.8 | Miscellaneous industries_______- —0.1 —0.7 
Paper and printing------_._-_-- —0. —1.2 
Chemicals and allied products_ +5. 6 +3. 8 | 54 Industries____________ —6.4 —1.6 





Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, April, 1931, with April, 1930 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in April, 

1931, was 16.4 per cent below the level of April, 1930, and pay-roll 
totals were 24.9 per cent lower. 
Each of the 54 industries upon which the bureau’s indexes are based 
had fewer employees and smaller pay-roll totals in April, 1931, than 
in April, 1930. The greatest decreases in employment in the separate 
industries were 47.8 per cent in agricultural implements, 36.7 per cent 
in carriages and wagons, 35.9 per cent in machine tools, 30.7 per cent 
in sawmills, 28.3 per cent in rubber boots and shoes, and 26.5 per cent 
in foundries and machine shops. Structural ironwork, furniture, ferti- 
lizers, brick, automobiles, steam-railroad car shops, and electrical 
machinery decreased more than 20 per cent in employment over the 
year period. The iron and steel industry had 16.1 per cent fewer 
employees and cotton goods decreased 11.0 per cent during the 
12-month interval. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions showed a falling-off in employ- 
ment and earnings in April, 1931, as compared with April, 1930, the 
West South Central division reporting the largest decrease in employ- 
ment—22.2 per cent. 


58726 ° —31——_12 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1931, WITH APRIL, 1930 





[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are w: ghted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 










































































64 
| Sti 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change, April, change; A pril, pa. 
1930, compared 1930, com pared . 
with April, 1931 with April, 193] 
Industry ieee Industry vc a fac 
. 
Num- | Amount Num- | Amount \ ind 
ber on | of pay | ber on | of pay the 
pay roll roll | payroll! = roll r 
. 
Food and kindred products_ —-—7,2 —11,5 || Paper and printing—C ontd. the 
Slaughtering and meat | Printing, book and job__-_-_- —8.6 | lL 1 ear 
- HES SI Se —6§. 1 —8.9 Printing, newspapers_____- } —1.3] —3 8 94 
Confectionery - -..........-- —6.2 —14.0 Oe 
RR ESR —8.9 —8.9 || Chemicals and allied prod- | ] 
SAE IS ER EIS BEL —8.3 —16.2 Ciantedecetecsiietens cree —14,7 ~17.9 
eGR CR aC ee ae Chemicals......-.-.-..-.- | -g3] —i28 full 
Sugar refining, cane______-_- | —I11.9 —11.2 | a era —20. 1 | 24.7 
Petroleum refining. _-___- —18,9 | 20, 9 ear 
Textiles and their products.__.| —9,7 —14, 2 int« 
Cotton goods_____....-....-| —11.0 —13.1 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- | ye 
Hosiery and knit goods__..- —11.4 —19.7 MME As Seder dsceocsesccus cs —19.1 —?1,7 nt 
Silk goods-_-.______- ok eae —15.3 —22.5 CU uence} 17.8 25.9 f { 
Woolen and worsted goods__ —2.7 —2.5 Brick, tile, and terra cotta — 23.7 37.7 0! 
Carpets and rugs_-_________- —18.7 —16.8 » ERSTE Se -| —110 16 tim: 
Dyeing and finishing tex- PETS ee —19. 3 | -24 9 
RE eee —4.6 —5.9 | TABL 
Clothing, men’s. -_._.......- } —71 —13.4 | Metal products, other than ; 
Shirts and collars____._____- | —13.6 —18,2 iron and steel_______________ —15,3 ~23. 6 
Clothing, women’s_-__-____-- | —5.3 —14,2 Stamped and enameled — 
Millinery and lace goods____.| —13.6 —20. 4 | WE Eectctdddbasacacnane LE 7 —17.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper | | 
Iron and steel and their vo ES eases | —16.9 —25.8 
RS ere a —21.8 —H.6 | 
Iron and steel____......_...} —16.1 —2.6 Tobacco products.__________- —8.9 14.9 
Cast-iron pipe____._..____-- —16.0 —21.9 | Chewing and smoking to- 
Structural ironwork_..._...__| —21.8| —37.0 bacco and snuff____.____- | —10.1 15.3 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and cigarettes._._.....| —8.7 14.8 
| eee — 26.5 —39.9 ; 
a a AI apie —17.5| —28.3 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Machine tools_--_..........- —35.9| 47.9 Cs hi cibaddcckiacsawnsvtses —21.4 29.3 Food 
Steam fittings and steam Automobiles_............--- | —20.1 29.9 Sl: 
and hot-water heating ap- Carriages and wagons___.._.| —36.7 —42.9 Ce 
ee eee —16.1) —31.2 Car building and repairing, | lee 
Shh sepeteceetencdbapens —17.6 —29.3 electric-railroad_._.._____- | —11.7 —15.9 Fi 
: Car building and repairing, | Ba 
Lumber and its products__.. —26,7 —39.3 steam-railroad___________- —23.7| —20.7 Su 
Lumber, sawmills____-_____- —30.7 —46.8 Textile 
Lumber, millwork _______--- —18.8 —29.1 || Miseellaneous industries____- —22.1 ~$1,8 Co 
Purmitere. ...............-| . “EG —29.8 oe implements..... —47.5 62.9 Ho 
Electrical machinery, appa- | Sil 
Leather and its products _- | “as —13.6 ratus, and supplies.......|_ —21.1 30.9 We 
PERE Et RE Re | —121 —15.0 Pianos and orgams.._......... —15.7 26.3 Ca 
Boots and shoes---..-.-.--- |  =—h4 —13.0 Rubber boots and shoes..._| —28.3  —47.3 Dy 
| Automobile tires. --_...___. | —17.0); 25.2 Cle 
Paper and printing__________- —7.7 —11,1 Shipbuilding--......_.____- | —17.6 — 24.6 Shi 
Paper and ESSE —13.6 —22.6 — Cle 
Paper boxes....__________- | =—@2/ -—IL9 All industries__________- | —16,4 | -%4.9 Mi 
| e2\ 2 Se Se Se Iron an 
Troi 
Cas 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS Str 
rou 
Hat 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Ccon., | one 
New England.._........______.| —11.9|  -—18.1 || West South Central.._....__--- —22.2' -2B7 la Sto 
Middle Atlantic...._...........| —152] -—23.9 |} Mountain.....................- —18.7| —182 mber 
East North Central_.__._______..| —19.1 ~~ i 2a peoS —19.5 —B.8 Lur 
West North Central...._..____- —17.1| —%.1 ae ; Lur 
South Atlantic. __...._._______- —13.5.| —21.8 All divisions __....._..._- —16.4, —%.9 Fur 
East South Central_....--.----- -19.1| —26.8 | - 
Boo 
roar al 
ap 
Pap 
Prin 
Prin 
' No ¢ 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in April, 1931, for each of the 
64 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, together with per cents of change in April, 1931, as com- 
pared with March, 1931, and April, 1930, are shown in Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in April, 1931, for the combined 54 chief manu- 
facturing industries of the United States, upon which the bureau’s 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 1.2 per cent less 
than in March, 1931, and 10.2 per cent less than in April, 1930. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in April, 1931, for 
the 54 manufacturing industries were $24.12; the average per capita 
earnings for all of the 64 manufacturing industries surveyed were 
$24.15. 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings computed by dividing the total number of employees reported 
into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and the 
“number of employees” includes all persons who worked any part 
of the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well as full- 
time workers. 


Taste 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
APRIL, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH MARCH, 1931, AND APRIL, 1930 





























| Per cent of change, 
Per capita April, 1931, compared 
° weekly with— 
Industry earnings 
in April, 
1931 March, April, 
1931 1930 
Food and kindred products: 
ausmeeeues and meat packing. ................................ $25. 70 +0.6 —2.8 
Confectionery - - .-- -- Rai, Se ee ey cere eee 17. 68 (4) —8.2 
it ph lh edcasackse neh sek te deeenwieceebes 33. 80 +0. 2 —0.1 
=a : E 24. 90 —1.3 —8.5 
a 25. 94 —1.2 —5.4 
Sugar refining, cane -_ - 28. 76 —2.7 +0.9 
Textiles and their products: 
Cotton goods----_-- ’ 14. 86 +1.6 —2.1 
EAE Se) Sa RL Se PASS See PESTO? 16. 71 —1.4 —9.5 
Silk goods. ______- £ PEA DI OM pare 18. 12 —2.8 —8.6 
Woolen and worsted goods. - - 20. 36 —4.5 + 0.5 
SET SSS Senay pep ener eget Deen many 21. 94 —1.6 + 2.2 
SE ES SS Se EE eee 24.71 —2.3 —1.6 
Clothing, men’s _ - _--- PS IE RE SS a ae ay 18. 50 —10.5 —7.0 
EEG on SOR ER AS 2 > Re ae eR AS pe 7 3: 13. 78 —0.6 —5.3 
its wing Lickin bakin hsinphbacwende-cjesdidou 24. 57 —10.6 —9.8 
ss acaguipbhathnteeenaonbied 22. 60 —5.7 —7.9 
iron and steel and their products: 
I a 26. 98 —0.6 —14.7 
IN Bi Sis 3 urs Oe BL a cachencscongeccacsiees 22. 34 +2.9 —7.0 
ES EE TOOLS Se SOE. OPE SERS E See SN 24. 46 —3.4 —19.6 
Foundry and machine-shop products-_-_._._........-....-------- 24. 51 —11 —18.4 
ee, 200i TS eee eS aS cede 20. 19 —22 —13.2 
ESSA ae = Fe 24. 54 —0.9 — 18.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus______| 22. 87 —2.0 —17.9 
eS SG ES RR: RC als RE ee 22. 76 —1.6 —13.9 
lumber and its products: 
eR! i 8 MERE Tn 5 PS SS RI 16. 30 —4.1 —23, 2 
REG ER FE CE RST Ie PES ae: 20. 26 —0.3 —12.5 
a ERSTE SERPS ED PIS ee eee eee 19. 01 —3.3 —11.2 
leather and its products: 
et RT a 8 ee TC diednudipobbccenacubded 23. 51 +0. 3 —3.5 
ee i Re aS TT 18. 81 —3.9 —6.1 
Paper and printing: 
nt adionion 24. 19 —2.1 —10.7 
Paper boxes -_ --___-- EIS RE AS EATS 21. 97 —11 —3.7 
i an uaa cacesebeatecdseenenbeu 33. 29 —0.7 —3.0 
ET AE ETE LIES FIFI 39. 50 1 —2.5 
' No change. 
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TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTR|) 
APRIL, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH MARCH, 1931, AND APRIL, 1930—Conti; 








| 
| Per cent of inge 
Per capita | April, 1931, co: pared 
weekly with— 
earnings |__ 
in April, 

1931 ' March, 

1931 





Chemicals and allied 
Chemicals ------ ? $26. 83 
a ee hee ee ae on ee ee ee Cee 16. 49 
Petroleum refining. _ _ __ 31. 47 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Cement a ee a ee eee ee 26. 49 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta wile: : a : 19. 08 
: ee re . 22. 42 
ass , stil ceding rs kanes oe lp aks aimee tates ietiaee 23. 74° 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware 21. 75 | 
Brass, bronze, and copper products NE RR ts A 4.10 
Tobacco products: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff________- AOSD 5. 37 
ET Me A Ee ee ee eee eee . 08 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
Automobiles__..._._____-- 6, SE seer al tn Eade eS 9. 34 
Carriages and wagons em ol i ek ts 9.91 | 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad__. Sa eebdachesiad 30. 40 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad 28. 67 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements_-___........-.-- * : 20.78 | 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies _ - 2 é 27. 16 
| “GSS apn ies cos as 23. 92 
Rubber boots and shoes______________-- ree . 60 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_________- : .. 99 
Shipbuilding : 
Industries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index- 
base year (1926) are not available: r 
ne ee eae kau 
SB RENE Se 2 Oe at ete ee 
RN aie hn Eas Oe ; 
aa a eS ssteielleticehe ? 
Paint and varnish ______- 
Rubber goods, other than 
REE ae 
Beverages aa ae : 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines_ ___. 
TE CS oh take a sa cccendeceonanthgetaecust 








- 


2? Data not available. 





Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TABLE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to April, 1931, together with the average indexes for 
each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 

Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number 0 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manu 
facturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
in each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the 
combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for April 
1930, and February, March, and April, 1931. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the industries. 
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TaBLe 5.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT “ag PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, , TO APRIL, 1931 





[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
















































Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month | | “ oy al we aa roe 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 127 | 108 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930) 1931 
a ren a . Tete NARS ae etl WRG a tem aR Did het HE a, ee 

a bi WEE 
Jan -_ |106, 61103. 8; 97. 9)100. 4 97.3) 91.6 95.2) 90.2) 73.1) 95.8) 98. 6} 93.9) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94. 587.6) 62.3 
Feb_.--|108. 4,105. 1) 99. 7101. 5 99.0 93.0 97.4, 90.3) 74.1) 99.4103. 8) 99. 3)102. 2100. 6| 93. 9)101. 8 90. 7| 67.0 
Ma! --|110. 8) 104. 9| 100. 4)102. 0) 99. 5, 93.7) 98.6) 89.8) 74. 8/104. 7 103. 3|100. 8}103. 4,102. 0) 95. 2/103. 9.90. 8) 68. 5 
Apr----|110. 8) 102. 8/100. : 2/101. 0) 98.6, 93.3) 99. 1| 89. 1) 74. 5)105. 7/101. 1| 98. 3]101. 5|100. 8) 93. 81104. 6.89. 8, 67.4 
May --|110. 8} 98. 8| 98.9 99. 8| 97.6) 93.0 99. 2) 87. 7/____- /109. 4 96. 5) 98.5) 99.8) 99.8) 94. 1/104. 887. 6)_____ 
June. --|110. 9} 95.6) 98.0} 99.3) 97.0) 93.1) 98.8) 85, 5|_.--/109. 3) 90. 8] 95. 7| 99.7} 97. 4) 94. 2102. 8 84. 1) ___ 
July _..-|109. 2) 92. 3) 97. 2) 97.7) 95.0) 92.2, 98.2) 81.6)____- 104. 3 84. 3) 93. 5| 95. 2! 93.0} 91. 2) 98. 2.75. 9)_._-- 
jug._--|108. 5| 92. 5| 97. 8| 98.7) 95.1) 93.6 98.6) 79.9)... .|103. 7) 87. 2} 95. 4| 98.7) 95.0) 94. 21102. 1.73. 9|_.__- 
Sept..../108. 6} 94.3) 98. 9/100. 3) 95.8) 95.0 99.3) 79.7)...-- 104.4 89.8) 94.4) 99. 3 94.1) 95. 4/102. 6.74, 2)... 
Oct. . - .|108. 1) 95. 6)100. 4/100. 7, 95.3, 95.9, 98.3) 78.6) ___-- 106.8 92. 4)100. 4)102. 9) 95. 2) 99. 0/102. 3 72. 7)__..- 
Nov fa a 95. 5|100. 7| 99.5 93. 5) 95.4) 94.8) 76. 5)_.._.|105. 4 91. 4/100. 4) 99.6) 91.6) 96.1) 95.168. 3)____- 
Dec- - -|105. >see: Mee 97. 3 100. 8} 98. 9) 92. 6) 95. 5 OG Ve-al....5 103.2 95. 7)101. 6} 99.8) 93. 2) 97. 7| 92.067. 4)...-- 
Av-. 108.8 8 98.2) 99. 99.2/100.0 0 96. 4 93. 5) 97.5 83,7 '74,1 wieda 94,6) 97. 7/100, 0. 6.5 94. 5100. 4 80, 3)! 66.3 
| | j i 














1 Average for 4 months, 









Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well as 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1930, 
and January, February, March, and April, 1931, inclusive 


Taste 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1930, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1931 










[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
| 
Industry | 1930 | 1931 1930 1931 
a | April otras | March | ‘April April 'February}; March | April 
} 
General index________- 89. 1 74,1 | 74.8 | 74.5 | 89.8 67.0 68.5 67.4 
Food and kindred prod: | 
a eae 93.7 89, 2 87.9 87.0 97.1 89.3 86.9 85.9 
Slaughtering and meat 

SE SS 95. 2 94.0 90. 2 89.4 98. 8 96. 3 90. 2 90. 0 
Confectionerr’........--- 83.3 83. 9 82.3 78. 1 85.1 79. 1 77.2 73. 2 
ES re 86. 2 74.7 76. 2 78. 5 87.2 76. 2 76.9 79.4 
hk aches cinarlisteesindes 95.9 89.0 87.7 87.9 100. 7 87.9 85. 2 84.4 
Baking eee ae eae 97.3 90. 6 90. 6 90. 1 100.0 89. 5 88.9 87.5 
Sugar refining, cane. ____- 94.8 79.9 82. 2 83. 5 94.0 82.3 84.5 83. 5 

Textiles and their pewenete. 88.7 78.6 81.0 80.1 83. 2 72.3 75.4 71,4 
Cotton goods_- 86.9 73. 3 76. 8 77.3 82. 2 65. 8 69. 8 71.4 
Hosiery and knit goods _ - 91.0 79. 3 80. 1 80. 6 90.8 72.0 73. 4 72.9 
Silk goods_____-- 95. 3 84.3 83. 2 80.7 92.8 78.6 76. 2 71.9 
Woolen and worsted 

SEA aE 73. 7 74.8 76.4 71.7 67.1 71.9 73.0 65. 4 
Carpets and rugs__.------ 95.0 71.7 76. 1 77.2 77.6 62.8 64.6 64.6 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

We sn. ere 98. 0 95. 5 95. 4 93. 5 96. 3 96. 2 94.5 90. 6 
Clothing, men’s___._____- 81.9 75. 6 77.5 76.1 67.2 62.9 66. 2 58. 2 
Shirts and collars_....... 86.9 71. 5 74. 2 75.1 76.8 59. 1 62. 4 62.8 
Clothing, women’s.__.__. 103. 8 93. 6 98. 6 98. 3 97.5 85.3 93. 8 83.7 
Millinery and lace goods. 97.7 82. 4 | 88.3 84.4 97.6 73.0 86, 1 77.7 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1930, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1931—Continuog 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





1931 1931 
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Iron and steel and their 
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Iron and steel 

Cast-iron pipe 

Structural ironwork 

Foundry and machine- 
shop products 

Hardware 

Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
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Lumber and its products_. 
Lumber, sawmills_._---.-- 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


SS2e BR 
oe CsI 2 
BSF SF 
now oo 

se 


sada 
Sans 
o- 
gi 


BE 
333 
SEs 


Ses 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job-_-- 
Printing, newspapers 
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RS2ES BRB BREE FE 
cocor wre BROW «1 
BES BNE BREF BS 
coos Oe NNR SS I 
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107.6 
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Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
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SAISSH 
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Se 


Metal products, other 
than iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled 
ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
prod 


~ = 
Por 
_ @ 
2 
= 


Ss 8 8 
omUCCOllUlC> 
a 
~~ 
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Chewing and smoking to- 


sf 


Cigars and cigarettes 
——, for land trans- 


> 
se 
. 


Automobiles 

Carriages and wagons. ._-- 

Car building and repair- 
ing, electric-railroad___- 

Car building and repair- 
ing, steam-railr 


Miscellaneous industries _ 
Agricultural implements- 
Electrical machinery, ap- 

paratus, and supplies - - 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes-- 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in April, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in April were received 
from 11,948 establishments in 62 manufacturing industries. One per 
cent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 60 per cent 
were working full time, and employees in 38 per cent were working 
yart time. 

2 Employees in the establishments in operation in April were working 
an average of 91 per cent of full time, this percentage remaining 
une hanged over the month interval. 

Employees in the 38 per cent of the establishments working part 
time in April were averaging 76 per cent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN APRIL, 1931 








Per cent of estab- 
Establishments lishments in ag Pgh, 
reporting which employees le pe 
worked y 





Industry 


| Establish- 


Total | All operat-| “nents 


ing estab- | 


number i | operating 
lishments | | part time 








Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat pac —_-- 
Confectionery - atlas 
Ice cream - - -_- . 

Flour. ; 
Baking _. ‘ 
Sugar refining, cane. 


Textiles and their products___.________. 
RE ee, eR S : at 
Hosiery and knit goods - ee 5s, SE 
Silk goods_- ie Se 
Woolen and “worsted goods.__. 

Carpets and rugs_____-__- ia cet 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....._____- 
Clothing, men’s__._._._- Li Lotte ils ciah daie 8 
Shien OOueee.. ..................- 
Clothing, women’s___.- pes 
Millinery and lace goods___._- ania ialchau 


Iron and steel and their prong. 
ES os cnc emacsonnee ea 
Cast-iron pipe 
— ironwork. 

Foundry and machine-shop ‘products_- 
Hardware 
Machine tools_______- 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus 
Stoves 











Lumber and its paesnets 
Lumber, sawmills__ Pee ems 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its products 
Leather 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIF¢ ™ 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN APRIL, 1931—Continued i I 
Per cent of estab- ' 1S" 
Establishments lishments in Ae per cont of 
reporting which employees) \ ime reported 
worked 
Industry : ‘siete eeenemanl on — — 
Establish. 
Total |Percent| Full | Part oe — 4 
number! idle time time lishments | 0Peratirg 
i | part time 
Chemicals and allied products.________- 362 1 79 | 20 97 a4 Mic 
Cade « abbenededéhedchéwsubacss 130 | 2 65 | 32 | 94 83 
ve, _ EE debe aiednd 163 1 83 | 16 98 RF 
ESS ae Se 96 | 4 100 91 
| | 
Stone, clay, and glass products... __- 701 7 59 34 91 %6 
Cement--__- cnnoggacechecesee= Sqniennt 88 3 83 14 | 96 73 Mid 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-- ---~- IRA 388 | 10 50 40 89 75 Fas' 
IEE cities acc acenadieh ten tein heb eednivahnb a 101 2 50 49 89 79 Wes 
GS: Silk tooo wh aeaedlede Cksekeo- vkee 124 6 77 | 17 | 96 76 Sout 
| - 
Metal products, other than iron and oo 
itil thiheabonniiptiattaunktamiinmneiens 210 () | 41 58 86 16 Mot 
Stamped and enameled ware________-_-_- | teens bl 61 39 91 76 Paci 
Brass, bronze, and copper products - - -- 141 | 1 32 | 67 | 84 76 
Tebacee predwete..__._..............._-- 204 2 40 58 86 76 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
RE TE SE PLA: CEE EAR SOR 26 s 46 46 | 92 84 
Cigars and cigarettes................--- | 178 2 39 60 85 75 
Vehicles for land transportation._______ | 1,16/ (@) 59 41 | 92 ) ; 
pa TE EPO | FRR 48 | 52 89 79 - Mid 
Carriages and wagons_________.___-_- “I 42 7 45 | 48 90 80) East 
Car building and repairing, electric- | West 
| Es RR >, EES th ee 85 | 15 | 98 84 East 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- | . West 
SRR 2 R.A 502 | (1) 44 56 | 89 80 Mou 
| Paci! 
Miscellaneous industries________________- 425 1 42 57 88 78 
Agricultural implements -___-_.......--- 7 4 29 | 67 79 71 
Electrical .machinery, apparatus, and 
SE p> AEE tf ES Ste SEES 35 65 88 82 
Pine area eu. <i) RTS 33 67 82 73 
Rubber boots and shoes__.___._....-.__| er se 33 | 67 83 75 
Automobile tires and inner tubes__-_---_| i dninesih 41 59 89 82 
Shipbuilding_.------ pciganpas mesons | 81 | 1 78 21 | 97 84 New 
| Midd 
Industries added in 1929 and 1930... te 69 31 4 SO Fast 
EE SORE eee gy Sees 70 30 94 | 80 West 
SS ae eae: Sa ae. _ ee Gee 67 33 | 94 | 83 Soutt 
9 SE: 2 SS A ae oe |) ae 77 23 98 | 91 Fast 
ea si iets pSeiactintsthgndrln tabdss eed otohose te EE ad 41 59 85 | 75 West 
Paint and varnish___.__________-- pal ls a 75 25 | 96 | 83 Mou 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, | Pacifi 
tires, and inner tubes-----._.---- onal . eS 54 46 92 82 
pa TERES 25 i RIES Lp Ce | rane 85 15 97 81 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines. -_-......-...--- | Er 67 33 | 94 81 
A SBOE Gee LEE aie a 11,948 | 1; @)  & 91 6 
ai, 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. a 
4 7 . . . West 
2. Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in April, 1931 South 
West 


N THE following table the bureau presents by geographic divisions jj Mou 
the data for 14 nonmanufacturing industries, the totals for which 
also appearin thesummary of employment and pay-roll totals, page 163. 
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TasLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 





























































































































NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY 
INDUSTRIES 
Number on pay roll men roll 
ig Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments! March, | April, | °®28€) March, | April, | Change 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
ANTHRACITE MINING 
Middle Atiantic_.......... 162 | 112, 281 | 116, 616 | +3.9 | $2, 834, 904 | $2, 988, 394 | +65. 4 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 
Middle Atlantic_.........-- 406 63, 477 62, 590 —1.4 | $1,178,575 | $1, 100, 312 —6.6 
Fast North Central___.____- 168 31, 028 28, 701 —7.5 695, 717 526, 705 —24.3 
West North Central... .._- 56 5, 522 4,818 | —12.7 109, 487 88, €65 —19.0 
South Atlantic. .......__- ; 341 52, 978 52, 700 —0.5 952, 250 892, 250 —6.3 
Fast South Central_____- 234 43, 165 42, 113 —2.4 656, 262 628, 757 —4,2 
West South Central. ____- 29 1, 639 1, 692 +3.2 29, 932 29, 153 —2.6 
aS Sea , 127 15, 639 13,818 | —11.6 384, 933 332, 745 —13.6 
Eo | 11 1, 596 1, 563 —2.1 44, 089 43, 480 —1.4 
All divisions__...___- 1, 372 215, 044 207, 995 —3.3 | 4,051,245 | 3,642, 067 —10,1 
METALLIFEROUS MINING 
Middle Atlantic..........-- 7 1, 095 1, 092 —0.3 $23, 375 $21, 445 —8.3 
East North Central____._- 48 10, 677 10, 607 —0.7 216, 713 208, 350 —3.9 
West North Central... __. 50 6, 25 6, 245 —0.1 170, 568 160, 437 —5.9 
Fast South Central__.....-- 13 2, 688 2, 628 —2.2 49, 211 52, 283 +6.2 
West South Central. ....__- 66 2, 229 2,452 | +410.0 43, 247 45, 322 +4.8 
NS re ' 106 16, 774 16, 963 +1.1 488, 593 477, 089 —2.4 
| he : I, 4 34 2, 114 2, 134 +0.9 64, 209 63, 206 —1.6 
All divisions... ...__- 324 41,827 42, 121 +0.7 | 1,055,916 | 1,028,132 —2.6 
QUARRYING AND NONMETALLIC MINING 
New England .........._-- 107 3, 832 4,457 | +16.3 $106, 441 $123, 878 +16. 4 
Middle Atlantic........__.. 114 5, 493 6,193 | +12.7 137, 282 152, 636 +11. 2 
East North Central______-. 22°, 7, 362 8,096 | +10.0 180, 219 194, 603 +8. 0 
West North Central______. 7% 1, 766 1, 890 +7.0 37, 729 39, 657 +5.1 
South Atlantic...........- 101 5, 159 5, 454 +5.7 80, 769 87, 483 +8.3 
East South Central_____._. 60 2, 887 3, 128 +8. 3 39, 947 39, 260 —1.7 
West South Central_____- 44 2, 438 2, 401 —1.5 51, 972 49, 511 —4,7 
Mounte@t.; -::.<......=- os 4 66 69 +4.5 2, 289 2, 418 +5.6 
ee eS 38 1, 265 1, 209 —4.4 34, 998 32, 571 —6.9 
All divisions.._..___- 765 30, 268 32, 897 +8,7 671, 646 722, 017 +7.5 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCING 

Middle Atlantic._....._.__- 42 685 697 +1.8 $19, 457 $16, 969 —12.8 
Fast North Central____.__-. 5 34 29) —14.7 812 597 —26. 5 
West North Central_....__- 21 105 103 —1.9 2, 332 2, 164 —7.2 
South Atlantic. ___....... 12 458 395 | —13.8 12, 774 11, 512 —9.9 
Rast South Central____-- - 5 222 212 —4.5 5, 254 4, 285 —18.4 
West South Central. ____. 381 19, 117 18, 562 —2.9 702, 518 640, 899 —8&.8 
Mountain .............:...- 20 284 274 —3.5 10, 026 9, 132 —8.9 
he TIT 84 7, 598 7, 21 —4,2 311, 299 278, 906 —10.4 
All divisions._....._. 570 28, 503 27, 553 —3.3 | 1,064,472 964, 464 —9.4 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN’ ICAL TAE 
NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, py N 
INDUSTRIES—Continued I) 

Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 
wih Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments March, April, change March, April, Change 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

New England .- .....---.---| 720 - 27, 349 27, 201 —0.5 $855, 748 $868, 034 haf New 

Middle Atlantic__-__.-_-__- | 1, 230 101, 058 100,491 | —0.6 | 3,379,099 | 3, 270, 639 39 Midi 

East North Central_____--_- -| 1, 460 71, 691 70, 841 —1.2 2, 049, 588 1, 960, 799 13 East 

West North Central__-_-__- -| 1, 374 28, 947 28, 857 —0.3 749, 929 724, 520 34 West 

South Atlantic. ___.-.-_-_-- 560 20, 389 20,329} —0.3 570, 117 560, 346 17 Sout! 

East South Central......-..| 621 10, 104 10, 060 —0.4 230, 895 224, 249 29 Fast 

West South Central. .____-- | 693 17, 383 17,239 | 0.8 409, 890 396, 950 3 9 West 

pe 482 7, 196 7, 172 —0.3 182, 486 177, 311 98 Mou: 

Pccickiigh atte macchitbud 921 30, 114 30, 054 —0.2 958, 858 920, 839 10) Pacif 

All divisions________- 8,061 314, 231 312,244 | —0.6| 9,386,610 | 9, 103,687 3.0 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER 

New England ............-.- 71 21, 681 22, 186 +2.3 $714, 862 $714, 302 0. 

Middle Atlantic____..._-..-_- 322 61, 203 59, 375 —3.0 2, 090, 446 1, 963, 802 6.1 New 

East North Central_____-_-_- 660 53, 859 55, 811 +3. 6 1, 873, 816 1, 800, 896 9 Midd 

West North Central__-_-_-_- 437 27, 351 27, 542 +0. 7 832, 681 793, 672 1.7 East » 

South Atlantic... _.-.___- . 274 24, 091 23, 952 —0.6 765, 302 727, 639 {9 West 

East South Central__._----- 176 6, 821 6, 568 —3.7 177, 394 163, 884 7.6 South 

West South Central. _____-- 598 17, 221 17,214 | —(') 510, 357 474, 827 7.0 East | 

SN 5 4 4 dsbencacgcciees 124 5, 763 6, 108 +6. 0 185, 013 183, 127 1.0 West 

ig Oe ae a 846 23, 317 23, 543 +1.0 804, 981 761, 034 5.5 Moun 

ae —— ~ Pacifi 
All divisions ________- 3, 708 241, 307 242, 299 +0.4 | 7,954,852 | 7,583,183 | 4,7 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS ? 

New England---_......_..-- 49 13, 495 13, 509 +0. 1 $486, 356 $484, 422 0.4 

Middle Atlantie____.______- 156 37, 057 36, 988 —0.2 1, 225, 096 1, 211, 572 —1] 

East North Central________- 109 43, 885 44, £52 +1.5 1, 455, 817 1, 451, 623 0.3 New I 

West North Central_-___-__- 69 13, 307 13, 528 +1.7 426, 840 405, 364 5.0 Middl 

South Atlantic._........--- 45 11, 093 10, 962 —1.2 315, 856 309, 927 1.9 Past \ 

East South Central__--_--- . 11 3, 462 3, 436 —0.8 96, 307 93, 421 3.0 West ‘: 

West South Central____._ - 37 5, 322 5, 225 —18 149, 539 139, 525 6.7 South 

Mountain _______- sc hte al 14 1, 893 1, 887 —0.3 54, 194 49, 964 7.8 Bast Q 

) | LR Re po RT wore 38 16, 258 16, 352 +0. 6 531, 608 512, 840 7) West § 

All divisions __._____. 528 145, 769 146, 439 +0.5 | 4,741,613 | 4, 658, 65s 1,7 — 
acific 
WHOLESALE TRADE r 

New England-.---........_-- 493 11, 599 11, 666 +0. 6 $359, 557 $360, 768 +0.3 

Middle Atlantic___._...__-- 308 9, 402 9, 372 —0.3 318, 382 309, 765 2.7 

East North Central________- 290 11, 871 11, 825 —0.4 379, 276 367, 225 ; : 

West North Central_______- 265 12, 983 13, 045 +0. 5 403, 539 376, 427 6.7 

South Atlantie__.......... 187 3, 619 3,595] —0.7] 111,039] 106, 288 1.3 New E 

East South Central_--_____- 66 1, 683 1, 678 —0.3 48, 979 45, 799 6.5 Mid dle 

West South Central__.____- 271 6, 051 6, 089 +0. 6 188, 390 174, 413 i 4 Fast N 

I See ne one 85 1, 849 1, 863 +0.8 66, 075 63, 230 4 3 West N 

REE RET ST 350 10, 273 10,220} 0.5] 361,523] 334,808) —7.4 South » 

All divisions__________ 2, 315 69, 330 69,353 | +(') 2, 236,760 | 2, 138, 723 —4.4 ~ Sc 
—— est Si 

Mount 

RETAIL TRADE Pacific 

New England..._____.____- 1, 985 45, 724 46,428 | +1.5 | $1, 108,957 | $1,115,183) +0.6 A 

Middle Atlantie._.__._____- 397 78, 002 79,540} +2.0| 2,023,083 | 2,042,632) +10 78 

East North Central__..____- 2, 746 75, 147 77,536 | +3.2| 1,831,276] 1,869,292) +2! 

West North Central_______- 691 19, 672 20, 879 +6. 1 422, 748 430, 816 +1.9 | Less 

South Atlantic... 1, 062 20, 911 21,202} +14] 459,164 460,843) +04 : Not 

East South Central_..._____ 372 8, 574 8, 691 +1.4 163, 251 163,285 | +1") The 

West South Central__.____- 236 12, 820 13, 238 +3.3 265, 690 261,572; - + tips can 

Monontain........._.._..__- 201 5, 054 5,264} +42 114, 466 114,942; +05 : Not 

eS) CRBS 1, 661 40, 225 41,373 | +29 956, 452 951.592} —09 lof the 

All divisions_____- ....| © 08% 306, 129 314, 151 +2.6 | 7,345, 087 7, 410, 157 +0.9 











| 
} 


See footnotes at end of table. 
[1446] 
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NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY 
[IND USTRIES—Continued 
Number on pay roll ee roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
| ments March, April, change March, April, change 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
HOTELS : 
New England -.--.--.--------- 99 7, 965 7, 932 —0.4 $131, 261 $130, 989 —0.2 
Middle Atlantic---.--.------ 387 47, 552 47, 137 —0.9 855, 341 815, 692 —4.6 
fast North Central_.....---| 402 31, 410 31,763 | +11 548, 084 546, 778 —0.2 
West North Central -------- 290 15, 207 15, 236 +0. 2 218, 029 211, 531 —3.0 
south Atlantic. ......----- 195 16, 848 15, 859 —5.9 247, 231 209, 781 —15.1 
fast South Central.------ : 100 6, 179 6,218 | +0.6 76, 202 74, 753 —1.9 
West South Central --.-.-.--. 149 9, 394 9, 186 —2.2 123, 217 119, 932 —2.7 
Mountain. ...-------------- 110 3, 562 3, 559 —0. 1 61, 196 59, 550 —2.7 
Pacific.....----------------- 351 17, 217 17, 070 —0.9 323, 498 317, 447 —1.9 
All divisions-_........ 2, 083 155, 334 153, 960 —0.9 | 2,584,059 | 2, 486, 453 —3.8 
CANNING AND PRESERVING 
New England - -...---.----- 57 957 1,414} +47.8 $16, 543 $26, 524 +60. 3 
Middle Atlantic_.....-.----- 83 7, 055 7, 202 +2. 1 151, 827 149, 782 —1.3 
Fast North Ceatral_-------- 230 6, 029 6, 645 +10. 2 118, 945 122, 919 +3.3 
West North Central _------- 44 1, 109 1, 136 +2. 4 19, 914 20, 691 +3.9 
South Atlantic. _._..---.---- 90 4, 891 3, 456 —29.3 56, 170 43, 489 — 22.6 
Fast South Central--------- 32 1, 678 1,290} —23.1 15, 567 13, 635 —12.4 
West South Central -------- 34 1, 167 985 —15.6 6, 109 5, 679 —7.0 
Mountaim. . ..-.-.--..-.-.-- 48 890 920 +3. 4 24, 187 24, 295 +0. 4 
PONC..... .cndunoees ---------- 208 8,414 13, 168 +56. 5 138, 027 213, 916 +55. 0 
All divisions ____----- 4 826 32, 190 36,216 | +12.5 547, 289 620, 930 +13. 5 
LAUNDRIES 
New Engiema.. ..........-- 37 1, 955 1, 968 +0. 7 $38, 847 $38, 811 —0.1 
Middle Atlantic._......_.-- 64 &, 958 9,059 | +1.1 186, 898 189, 681 +1.5 
East North Central___.----- 63 4, 232 4, 241 +0. 2 81, 222 82, 770 +1.9 
West North Central __------ 64 5, 129 5, 267 +2.7 90, 698 94, 232 +3.9 
South Atlantic. _.......-..- 40 4, 596 4, 620 +0. 5 74, 999 76, 275 +1.7 
East South Central__-_------ 20 1, 122 1, 151 +2.6 14, 919 15, 015 +0. 6 
West South Central --_____-- 15 980 979 —0,1 14, 208 14, 121 —0.6 
eee 17 1, 617 1, 631 +0.9 28, 745 28, 917 +0. 6 
Ds Aennmicotones 54 | 3, 485 3, 516 +0. 9 | 76, 067 75, 522 —0.7 
All divisions____.__-_- 374 | 32, 075 32, 432 +L1 606, 603 615, 344 +14 
DYEING AND CLEANING 
New England.............- 10 361 378 +4.7 $9, 446 $10, 612 +12.3 
Middle Atlantic. ........._- 14 700 767 +9. 6 16, 617 20, 738 +24. 8 
East North Central____-__-- 23 1, 163 1, 297 +11.5 25, 177 30, 256 +20. 2 
West North Central_____._- 39 858 961 +12.9 18, 897 21,815 +15. 4 
South Atlantic. _......_- 24 730 765 +4. 8 13, 714 15, 088 +10. 0 
East South Central__.____-- 7 217 243 | +12.0 3, 860 4, 489 +16.3 
West South Central. ._..._- 13 215 231 +7.4 4, 008 4, 154 +3. 6 
eae 14 232 252 +8. 6 5, 718 6, 163 +7.8 
Se oe AREY preg 12 696 734 +5. 5 17, 336 17, 801 +2.7 
All divisions._________ 156 5, 172 | 5, 628 | +8.8 | il4, 773 | 131, 116 +14. 2 





lips can not be computed. 





‘Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Not ineluding car building and repairing, see manufacturing industries, p. 167, et seq. 
‘The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 


[1447] 


‘Not including 334 establishments in this seasonal industry which were closed in both April and March; 
‘lof the 826 plants reported were reopened in April due to seasonal activity in this industry. 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMAN]. 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1931, WITH APRIL, 1930 











1930, TO APRIL, 1931 

















Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
April, 1931, com- April, 1931, com.’ 
pared with April, pared with A pri} 
1930 1930 aay 
Industry Industry q 
Number | 4 mount Number ait 
on pay | of oll on pay —— 
roll = rol] =| 0! Pay roll 
Anthracite mining-_--------- +1.3 +0.3 || Electric railroads--_-_----.----- —8.8 | 10.8 
Bituminous coal mining ---- —9.0 —28.3 || Wholesale trade___________-_- —10, 2 | 13.0 
Metalliferous mining - - - -- — 28.4 a CU ee —7.4 | 94 
Quarrying and nonmetallic RE Sic stade ones nb ibae —4,2 | 0.4 
IE Ee ee ae eS ae —12.9 —26.7 || Canning and preserving- ---__- —20.3 21.3 
Crude petroleum th —19. 6 Sl ee eee (1) 
Telephone and telegraph --- _- —10.9 —8.1 || Dyeing and cleaning-------- (‘) 
Power, light, and water____-__- —3.6 —4.9 








1 Data not available. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


TABLE 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, 






IFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 


quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and telegraph, 
a light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
otels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1930, z 
to April, 1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. : 
Zz 
z 
; 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Tarte 
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Employment in Building Construction in April, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents reports as to em) |loy- 
ment and pay rolls from establishments engaged in building ¢on- 





struction in Wasnington, Providence, St. Louis, Atlanta, Dallas, and 
their suburbs. 
In addition, figures coilected by the Maryland Commission of 




































































Labor and Statistics, Massachusetts Department of Labor and [p- ss 
dustries, and the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin also are tF 
I 
presented. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION = 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1931, BY LOCALITY 
Num- Employees Pay roll (1 week) 
ber of Per Per 
Locality —_ a “ = of cent of 
monis}  yanch, | april, 1931 | °™8D6e) March, | 4 pit, 1931 | Change : 
— _ Sm — Pre 
pf Es ee 444 7, 224 7, 781 7.7 $228, 269 $255, 086 | +11.7 
Providence, R. I..........-..- 228 2, 289 2,479 | +8.3 63, 877 78, 600 | 23 () 
eS aee tS a 451 4, 146 4, 341 +4.7 146, 037 165, 756 +135 M 
\ ~ 9 “eset ee 104 1, 442 1,809 | +25. 5 27, 188 32,677 | +20.2 a 
6 | RSet 95 1, 379 1,506 | +9.2 41, 161 45, 121 +96 
pS eee 69 1, 409 1,920 | +36.3 36, 565 43, 801 19.8 
Massachusetts___.........-.-- 634 9, 015 10, 185 | +13.0 305, 086 338, 299 10.9 
RE Se SPS ERIE 74 2, 246 2,475 | +10. 2 59, 718 64, 181 +7.5 
oe) 2, 099 29, 150 32, 496 | 411.5} 907,901 | 1,023,471) +127 a 
— st 
The employees included in these reports are such a small part of 
the total number of employees engaged in building construction in 
the United States that building construction figures are not yet in- 
cluded in the summary tables. 
—_eco Tra: 
. . ° en 
Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 
HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to March, 
1931, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating rev- 
enues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers published 
in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from monthly qa, 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the monthly sw 
average for 1926 as 100. Tray 
: 
TasLe 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED : 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1931 : 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 









































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
; 
} A 98. 3 96.9 95. 6 95.8 95. 5 89.3 88. 2 86. 3 
PE inccccoumed 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89.0 88.9 85. 4 
PE istecccnnsdnen 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89. 9 90. 1 85. 5 
—_ dibedneonncicipid 102. 0 98. 9 06. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 87.0 
| 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 94.9 88. 6 
- TENSE. FY: 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95. 9 96. 1 86. 5 
2 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101.0 95. 6 96. 6 84.7 
ER 109. 4 99.0 99.7 102..7 99. 5 95. 7 97.4 83. 7 | 
September - - ----:-- 107.8 99.7 99.9 102. 8 99. 1 95. 3 96.8 82. 2 | 
Ee 107.3 100.8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 95. 3 96.9 80. 4 | 
November-.-_------- | 105.2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95. 7 92.9 93. 0 77.0 |_-------- 
December.- -.....-.-- | 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89.7 88.8 28 9 |_..-----4 
Average_____- / 104.1 98.3 97.9 100. 0 97.5 | 92.9 93.3 83.5 








1 Average for 3 months. 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of March, 1930, and February and March, 1931, and pay-roll totals for 


the entire months. 


In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MARCH, 1930, 
AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931 


(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 
. 





— — 





_—___ : 4 


Occupation 





Professional, clerical, and general 
Cialae.; i<..-- a 
Stenographers and typists_-.------ 


Maintenance of way and strue- 
Gures...-.<. ‘ "S sj 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
ee ‘ 
Laborers, track, and roadway sec- 


Maintenance of equipment and 
stores “eae ; 
Carmen. ataredinac aby aiedlientaieneantteiantil 
EN as 
Skilled trades helpers Abe a 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) -_- 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
(“ss Se: > See eS 





Transportation, other than train, | 
engine, and yard 
Station eeente...............-....| 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | 
towermen.__-._----- ; 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, | 
and platforms) -_....-.----- 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
MESSI, SE 


switeh tenders, and hostlers) | 


Transportation, train and engine 
Road conductors---------- 
Road brakemen and flagmen 
Yard brakemen, and yard helpers_| 
Road engineers and motormen.._| 
Road firemen and helpers 


Transportation (yard masters, | 


| 


Number of employees at 


middle of month 


March, 
1930 


263, 139 
147, O85 
24, 364 


337, 188 | 


43, 547 
171, 358 
429, 624 

91, 406 

52, 809 

94, 914 


35, 834 
48, 201 
187, 210 
28, 907 
22, 439 
31, 065 
20, 070 


21, 017 


291, 551 
32, 760 
64, 105 
49, 423 
39, 070 
39, 740 


1, 529, 729 


Febru- 
ary, 1931 


233, 862 
127, 745 
21, 911 
260, 900 
22, 064 
135, 486 
370, 633 
77, 372 
48, 023 
81, 220 


30, 536 


164, 804 


20, 425 
24, 261 
19, 110 


18, 648 


251, 733 
28, 526 
55, O11 
42, 800 
33, 839 
34, 684 





39, 806 


28, 015 | 


March, 





_ 
| 


1931 


232, 325 
127, O11 
21, 703 
269, 047 
24, 708 
140, 287 
367, 593 
76, 358 
47, 988 
80, 763 
30, 170 
39, 358 
164, 788 
27, 960 
20, 255 
24, 744 
19, 063 


18, 520 


251, 195 
28, 526 
54, 874 
42, 592 
33, 719 





34, 652 





Total earnings 


March, | 
1930 | 


$38, 968, 399 
20, 631, 972 
3, 226, 286 
32, 833, 004 
3, 275, 144 
12, 593, 196 
59, 902, 372 
14, 511, 458 
8, 869, 76 
11, 346, 380 
3, 516, 604 
3, 983, 335 
23, 882, 320 
4, 649, 059 
3, 563, 481 
2, 991, 309 
1, 565, 680 


4, 179, 510 


59, 225, 796 
7, 931, 414 
11, 133, 352 
8, 697, 668 
10, 611, 708 





7, 752, 833 


February, 
1931 


$33, 456, 314 
16, 980, 658 
2, 815, 371 
22, 908, 153 
1, 403, 660 
8, 123, 353 
43, 819, 898 
9, 999, 311 
6, 639, 547 
7, 981, 869 


2, 628, 247 
2, 711, 554 
19, 519, 459 
4, 185, 344 
2, 923, 245 
2, 015, 963 
1, 469, 880 


3, 442, 146 


44, 980, 689 
6, 141, 822 
8, 341, 494 
6, 501, 887 
8, 139, 147 
5, 901, 375 


March, 
1931 


$34, 512, 272 
17, 791, 296 
2, 867, 003 
25, 492, 320 
1, 754, 802 
9, 593, 712 
47, 455, 024 
11, 016, 00s 
7, 286, 742 
8, 754, 144 
2, 843, 957 
2, 985, 670 
20, 909, 629 
4, 452, 211 
3, 198, 288 
2, 288, 523 
1, 480, 658 


3, 616, 242 


49, 759, 270 
6, 785, 540 
9, 235, 939 
7, 177, 387 
9, 035, 912 





6, 540, 947 





11, 300, 580 (1, 303, 468 218, 991, 401 168, 126, 650 181, 744, 257 





58726°—31——-13 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various State; 


ipa following data as to changes in e meres and pay rolls 


have been compiled from reports receive 


labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 81 


Monthly period 








Per cent of change, 



































Per cent 


1931 





Employ- | 
ment | 





from the various Si ate 


\TES 


of cl inge, 


February to March. 


Pay rol] 





| 
- 
—) 


el KAOoaw 


| 
Hon 


| 
oT" FS Gr 
- -. Oe 





March to 


| 
> 
we On 


April, 1931 








March to April, 
1931 
State, and industry group |__ led “ State, and industry group 
—s Pay roll 
Arkansas Illin ois 
Auto dealers, garages... 42.5 +5. 5 Stans, Cay, qndginge gees. 
Auto bodies, w parts___ +16. 4 +21. 4 Metals, machinery, ent 
Bakeries and cafés_________ +1.5 +2. 5 puanitemens y» 
Beverages - ae Spe See EeGwe (1) (‘) Wood products TA yes 
Pui ond He | YO 447 Lrenubenebeergssds 
Candy and confections - __-. —1.4 +4.4 Chemicals, oils, ints, : 
Gospemnan, heading, veneer. —5.5 —15.3 ete pa 
a hs, CR FE met Seite te a gy 
‘ and | products. WEE OF —27.0 —46. ‘ Paes and paper goods. - 
nes aseva-es-f —€25 —51.3 ll Cicthing and a —---* 
Furniture manufacture. __- +1.3 — 20. 8 Soma boon magi fe 
Flour, grain, feed, fertilizer- +6.9 Ih ttn 
Glass factories... _____- —2.5 10.3 5 witesiancous.. 
Handles, hubs, spokes---__ —7.4 ae ee 
| ROE ata nadia Bai. —4.0 —5.0 All manufacturing . a 
I 6 ates See ne —1.4 +8.9 
Lumber mills__..__......-- +1.0 +5. 2 || Trade, wholesale and retail_ 
Machinery, foundries, Re SEER aehatieteS 
parts, smelters____......- +5.0 +.2 || Public utilities___.________ 
Newspapers and printers__ +1.9 +4.9 || Coal mining_--.-...._.__- 
is mie ‘ent ihe +2. 2 +3. 2 || Building and contracting - - 
etroleum products - --._-.-- —7.7 —21.9 . 
Sand, gravel, stone_-_____-_- +23. 2 448.7 _  -aenamanNN 
suas a garments_ -_- —.2 nD ehcp ieee eon eee 
ic utilities............. (a +4.4 
Wholesale and retail___-__- im 1 —1.3 Alll industries... . 
Miscellaneous. -..........- +5. 0 +1.9 
4 
February to March, 1931 pm 
- —_—? Food and kindred products 
Fa capers seaeaeaasst tre - 
. iron and steel works__..___ 
California — ae eg eer ty 
‘ ther products.________. 
Stone, , Clay, and glass prod xe el Paper pre oduets, printing 
py get ' y and publishing... __ 
Metals, machinery, and Patent medicines, chemi- 
CORI VOT ORO. ben sse onde —3.1 —3.7 cals, and com pounds Newtek 
Wood manufactures-___-___ +.8 +1.8 Stone and clay products oe A 
Leather and rubber goods - +3.5 —1.3 Tobacco and 
—— producing and . Railway-car A coon — aaatey 
Sb eee ee ee | —.9 ek ee ee 
Other miscellaneous chemi- | Various industries... .... 
m — Liens « tipepaee +.2 —.1 All industries__.____- 
nting and paper goods __| . +4. 6 5.0 
taal aR —3.5 ~5 Maryland 
Clothing, millinery, and Food products__........--- 
| RT +5.5 Sk Re | RENEE seeeeet 
Foods, beverages, and | Iron and steel and their 
Cn medinbticionienee +7.0 —3.6 PE itinn canescens 
Motion ne pailatbtiatakensn +9. 8 +9.3 || Lumber andits products___ 
Miscellaneous. -..........- —2.5 +1.3 || Leatherand its products__- -. 
Rubber tires............... 
All industries__...-.- +1.4 | —.5 || Paper and printing. -.....- 
1 No change. 
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STATES— 


TREND. OF EMPLOYMENT 


PER CENT OF CHANGEIN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 






















































































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
March to April, || February to March, 
1931 1931 
State, and industry group) | State, and industry group 
Employ- a Employ- 
airs Pay roll | ment Pay roll 
= a 
Maryland—C ontinued | Michigan 
Chemicals and allied prod- | Paper and printing-_------ —0.9 —2.1 
a) ee en Oe +16. 0 +17. 1 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | ls axieduthdhchaimmeactiis —4,4 —2.5 
ucts - —2.9 +1.5 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Metal products, other than | WP °  Rishowes W ie Se ek eet +3.8 +4.4 
iron and steel___-------- —1.3 +2.1 || Metal products, not iron 
Tobacco products___.....-- | (4) +3. 5 DE eee eee +3. 4 +3. 1 
4 ransportation equipment.| —7.5 —18.1 || Iron and steel products-___- +6. 2 +6. 9 
Car building and repairing - | —1.2 +1.5 || Lumber and its products_- +.1 —4,5 
Miscellaneous - - - -- -- aly inied +8. 6 +1.8 || Leather and its products__- +3.3 +6. 6 
|—— : — || Food and kindred products- —5.4 —10.1 
All manufacturing -_- —. 02 +1. 07 || Textiles and their products_ +.5 +6.5 
=== fi Tebacco products._._._...- —1.2 +4. 7 
Retail establishments___--- +.6 —.6 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Wholesale establishments__ +.7 —.1 SE ee Te +2.5 +11.4 
Public utilities. ........-_- +1.3 +7.3 || Miscellaneous. --........--- +13. 7 +22. 1 
ye Fae —1.4 —5. 5 | 
BettlR conn spe cens-caccnces +14. 3 +9. 5 | All industries________ +2.5 +9. 3 
Quarries. : at +42. 7 +70. 1 } 
Building construction_ | +32. 9 +17.9 New Jersey 
Laundries. ..---.- +.7 —.5 
Cleaning and dyeing estab- || Food and kindred prod- 

RE tetininenenamen~ +4.8 ae i | RRR SE eee +3.3 +2.7 
Re ___ || Textiles and their products_ +6. 2 | +.8 
| Iron and steel and their } 

Employment—index || _ products___-.._.-..------ —1.3 | —.6 
numbers (1925-1927 || Lumber and its products-- —3.7 | +.5 
= 100) || Leather and its products___ +.6 | +1.7 

| Tobacco products ____---.-- +.6 | +15.5 
; || Paper and printing --.-.-.-- +2. 3 | —2.4 
February, | March, |, Chemicals and allied prod- 
1931 . 1931 | Shs «a cata dae nate pews +1.5 | —3.1 
| Stone, clay, and glass prod- i 
—|— patents +1.0 +.1 {} 
Massachusetts | Metal products other than | 
¢ | iron and steel__.......__- —2.8 | —4,1 
Boot and shoe cut stock || Vehicles for land transpor- 
, and a ASANO TRE 87.7 88. 3 | tation —9, 5 | —7.7 
3oots and shoes__.____- 72.1 76.1 | Se Site le memgeamapee panama sae oe 19 et 43 
Bread and other r bakery | Miscellaneous. - - ---------- 13. 0 | 4.3 
products_. sepsis 100. 9 99.0 || me a # 
Clothing, men’s. _......-.- 60.8 | 62. 2 All industries... - “m 
Clothing, women’s......_- 97.9 102. 1 
Cc » 
Cotton goods. v| BMT 53.8 March to April, 198 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
| 92. 7 95. 7 
Electrical machinery, ap- New York 
paratus, and supplies-___- 69. 8 70. 2 
Foundry and machine- Stone, clay, and glass_.__.- +6. 1 +6. 6 
shop products. -........- 85. 7 86. 0 Miscellaneous stone 
Furniture __. _- eke 75. 2 74.4 and minerals________- —1.0 +1.4 
Hosiery and knit goods. ons 66. 0 67.1 Lime, cement, and 
Leather, tanned, curried, “See +17. 2 +15.8 
and finished __........... 92.8 95. 2 Brick, tile, and pottery- +13. 3 +14.8 
Paper and wood pulp ‘ee 82. 5 83. 6 ORES TORRE 8 —2.1 —.8 
Printing and publishing - -- 99. 6 97.6 || Metals and machinery__-_-- —1.2 —1.7 
Rubber footwear. -_......-- 72.4 33. 4 Silver and jewelry____.. +1.4 +4.8 
Rubber goods, tires, and Brass, copper, and 
. 61.7 60. 8 aluminum ____..._.-. —3.2 —2.4 
{f 9 Ss 80. 5 81.7 | Tron and steel________- —4.9 —4.2 
Textile machinery and Structural and archi- 
)\, =: a eee 65. 5 64.0 | tectural iron_______- +1.0 —4,1 
Woolen and worsted goods.| 65. 5 67.9 | Sheet metal and hard- 
oa og OE Re —.3 +1.3 
All industries__._.._- 71.2 71.9 | Firearms, tools, and 
ES Ra —.9 —3.8 


1 No change. 
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PERCENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STAT Es— 
Continued 


~——— nea —Continued 








| Per cent of change, 


Etate, and industry group | 


New York—Continued 


Metals and machinery— 
Continued. 
Cooking, heating, and 
ventilating apparatus. 
Machinery, including 
electrical apparatus_ - 
Automobiles, carriages, 
and airplanes--_-...--- 
Railroad equipment 
OE ao 
Boat and ship building. 
Instruments and ap- 
pliances 
Wood manufactures ---_-_-_- 
Saw and planing mills- 
Furniture and cabinet- 
a i eA ae Sa 
Pianos and other musi- 
cal instruments__-_--- 
Miscellaneous wood __-_- 
Furs, leather, and rubber 


Furs and fur goods____- 
ES 
Other tag and can- 
vas g 
Rubber a gutta- 


ee 


pe 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc__- 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etce__ 
Drugs and chemicals_ -- 
Paints and colors--_---- 
Oil produets............ 
Miscellaneous chemi- 


Printing and paper goods___ 
Paper boxes and tubes_- 
ae paper 


Silk and silk goods- __-_ 
Wool manufactures _--_- 
Cotton goods-_-.....--- 
Knit goods (excluding 
eh Rat et SRA 
Other textiles_......_.- 
Clothing and millinery --- 
Men’s clothing-------- 
Men’s furnishings - - - -- 
Women’s clothing- -__- 
Women’s underwear__ 
Women’s headwear____ 
Miscellaneous sewing - - 
Laundering and clean- 











2 Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


| 


Ne De K WWI 








State, and industry group 





New York—Continued 


| Food and tobacco__...----- 








March to. April, 
1931 
Employ- > 
ment Pay roll 
—0.9 —0. 2 
—2.4 —6.9 
+4. 6 +7.3 
—1.3 +.4 
+10. 1 +12. 6 
—2.4 —1.0 
—.7 —1.0 
—.8 —2.5 
—2.0 —3.2 
—.6 +2. 1 
+1.3 +1.7 
—1.7 —2.2 
+. 1 —.6 
+14.0 5.6 
—1.1 —.2 
—11.0 —16. 1 
—2.0 +1.8 
—.4 —2.4 
—.4 —14 
—6.4 —8. 1 
+1.3 +2. 3 
—1,.2 —2.2 
+1.8 2.7 
+.1 +3. 7 
—1.4 —2.3 
—.4 —4.1 
—2.7 —4.6 
—1.3 —1.9 
+2.6 +1.4 
+2.9 —5.2 
+1.1 +2. 6 
+12.3 +26. 2 
+1.6 +1. 
2.4 —1 
—1.8 —10. 
—1.9 —12. 
—1.5 —7 
—2.2 —14. 
—1.6 —6. 
+.7 —9. 
—17.7 —16. 
+1.0 +3. 4 || 


Flour, feed, and cereal. 
Canning and preserv- 
eS re 
Other groceries -_._.---- 
Meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. ... sta tonite 
Bakery ‘products Epona 
CI i Sete triniatiiatiinn 
ae 
NS ee id ela 
Water, light, and power___. 


All industries_______- 
Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills____..__ 
Fk ood production: 
a ee 
Confections__.......... 
Creameries and dairies_ 
gd Se 
Ice and ice cream_____- 
Meat and poultry--_--- 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills__.___- 
SR ae 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc___---- 
Machine shops and 
Ea 
Tank construction and 
Saree 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gaso- 
line manufacture _ ___ 
Deere 4... .......5- 
Printing: Job work ._...._- 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railroad shops - - 
Street railways___.___- 
Water, light, 


pow 

Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile__....-_- 
Cement and plaster___. 
Crushed stone. _-___---- 
Glass manufacture____- 

Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture. _-- 
Laundries, etc. -------- 

Woodworking: 
Se See 
Millwork, etc.......--- 


All industries_______- 
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—1.7 
+1.0 


+8. 3 
(*) 


—3.1 
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Metal 
Trans 
Textil 
Foods 
Stone, 

prot 
Lumb 
Chem 
Leath 

ucts 
Paper 


Metal 
Trans} 
Textil 
Foods 
Stone, 

prod 
Lumb: 
Chem! 
Leathe 

ucts. 
Paper 


Petrole 
Sawmil 
Lumbe 
Purniti 
Paper-t 
Cotton. 
Cement 


ee 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Continued 


eiettie eae: ~Continued 

















Pen nsylvania 


Metal products_--._.---- 
Trans} jortation equipment- 
Te tile products. 
Foods and tobacco... ----- 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products..........----.-- 
Lum ber products. 
Chemical products - 2 3 
Leather and rubber ‘prod- 
0) EE ee ; 
Paper and printing 


All manufacturing. -- 


Metal products...........- 
Transportation equipment. 
Textile products. 
Foods and tobacco_..-- -- 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products _- Genwnnkind 
Lumber products__-------- 
Chemical products - - 
Leather and rubber prod- 
USS. ... See SE: 
Paper and printing. 


All manufacturing--- 


Texas 


Auto and body works. ---- 
Bakeries 
Confectioneries.........._- 
Pure food products_.....-- 
Ice cream factories 
i “aaa 
leo factaties............---. 
Meat pecking and 
slaughtering_- 

Cotton-oil mills_- 
Cotton compresses... . 


Dem ee an enenewaenecene= 


Men’s clothing manu- 
facture... _- 

Women’s clothing ™manu- 
eS Glin 
Brick, tile, and terra 
cotta a a id il a 
Foundries and machine 
—~. Sddhahes 


Structural-iron works_..._- 
Railroad car shops__.....-- 
Electric-railway car shops... 
Petroleum refining..__._._- 
| {? Si a ee 
Lumber mills_............- 
Furniture manufacture.._- 

aper-box manufacture_.-- 
Cotton-textile mills 
Cement plants. __- 


State, and industry group |_ 


Index numbers (1923- | 
1925 = 100) —employ- 











ment 
March April, 
1931 1931 
75.0 74.9 
53. 6 352.8 
90. 5 .9 
105. 0 103. 1 
£8. 5 60. 4 
57.4 57.4 
90. 9 90. 5 
94.5 94.4 
94.8 94. 6 
79. 5 79. 4 
Pay roll 
61.4 64.4 
37. 1 344.8 
83.3 80. 9 
96. 3 93. 3 
45.0 46.5 
54. 6 50. 6 
89. 1 90. 2 
92.7 93. 6 
99. 6 97.8 
67.7 69. 5 








Per cent 
March 
1931 


of change, 
to April, 











Employ- 
ment 


+11. 2 
—1. 
— 25. 
—24. 
+8. 
— 6. 
+5. 


+3. 
+21. 
—365. 


Onde 


ono c& S&S aon 


Sadi plas hss 





ey eo 





Pay roll 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 








Per cent of change, 





























March to April, 
k : 1931 
State, and industry group Se a ¥ 
— Pay roll 
Texas—C ontinued 
Commercial printing - --__- a 
Newspaper publishing_- | Nase 
OS Seas: +20. 0 : 
Public utilities___._____- ‘ —0.1 
i ee ee Mpa Mh tec. chia 
Wholesale stores____- no Fiat cae 
Ne el Sein ahs —1.5 
Miscellaneous. - - _- gS uae +15. 3 
All industries_______- + 6 | 
Fe heats to March, 
1931 
Wisconsin 
Manual 
| SE EE PE es —26. 5 —28. 6 
Mining: 
og and zinc. _.._._-- 7.9 —13.4 
Iror fs —1.5 —10.3 
Stone crushing and: quarry-_ - 
CESS Nee eS Ee le Te 
Manufacturing: +6. 0 +49. 6 
Stone and allied in- 
dustries___- ‘ia —6.0 —9. 5 
. SS ae .0 +4.3 
7” SEE ees Cae —1,.2 .0 
ae +.9 +20. 5 
SS be ee ee +3. 0 +4.0 
ee ee —1.1 —1.6 
» se a ae +5, 2 +12.1 
; pe —1.4 +.2 
ae and publish- 
ng. +.9 +1.4 
Chmaicae ‘(including 
soap, glue and ex- 
plosives)........--- el —1.3 +.1 
All manufacturing __! +.2 +3. 4 
Construction: 
i +2.8 +3. 4 
_ ae +21. 2 +22. 4 
pS RE See —.4 +4, 2 
Marine dredging, 
sewer digging. ....... +53. 0 +58. 5 
Communication: 
Steam railways_.__-__- —5.1 —2.8 
Electric railways- --_-_-_- —.7 +3. 6 
Express, aang 
and telegraph-_-_-____ .0 +8.9 
Light and power. ___-..-__- —1.8 +.7 
Wholesale trade__________- —1.7 —19 
Hotels and restaurants___. a, ee ee 
Laundering and dyeing___- —1.8 —.7 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, 
and quarries.......-..-- —.4 —1.4 
Construction. ___---- AG aes —.5 +3.5 
Communication _........_- —.8 +2.9 
Wholesale trade........_- —.8 +.6 
Retail trade—sales force 
ane. SB an +2, 2 +3.8 
Miscellaneous professional 
NOG ccd tb eB. denccuan | +.3 +14.0 











’ Preliminary figures, 
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Per cent of change, 















































March, 1930, to 
March, 1931 
State, and industry group | iinet _}| State, and industry group 
- 
Employ- “ves 
ment Pay roll 
California Massach usetts—C on. 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Foundry and machine- 
ROS Se —23. 0 —21.4 shop products... ..__- 
Metals, machinery, and PR aes 
conveyances. ...........- —23.7 —27.2 || Hosiery and knit goods__- 
Wood manufactures. ._.--- —18.2 —26.3 || Leather, tanned, curried, 
Leather and rubber goods__ —14.4 —19. 6 and finished __ ; 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- —28.3 —30.9 || Paper and wood ‘pulp... 
Printing and paper goods_. —9.4 —13. 2 |} Printing and publishing _- 
yi ie i at ie a —7.8 —10.5 || Rubber footwear. -___- 
Clothing, millinery, and Rubber goods, tires, and 
lemeaetees...........-- —6.4 —10.9 a bectnital cieerdis asthacnn 
Foods, beverages, and to- ff... eee 
Sir naar —4.4 —6.3 || Textile machinery and 
Miscellaneous 4_________- —14.0 —4.7 RRR hs a 2 
- Woolen and worsted goods. 
All industries__ ___-_- —18. 1 —21.7 
Ses All industries... _._- 
Public utilities___..._.__- —9.9 —12.0 
Wholesale and retail_------ —6. 2 » —5.6 
Employ ment—in- 
dex numbers 
(1925-1927= 100) 
March, March, 
1930 1931 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Paper and printing-_____- 
Stone, clay, and glass Chemicals and allied prod-— 
WUC ik 5 ictttne se 80.3 64.3 | ES A 
Metals, machinery, and Stone, clay, and “glass 
conveyances... .....-- aie 107.9 77.1 OS aaa 
W ood products......._-_-- 65. 5 54.0 || Metal products, not iron 
Furs and leather goods_ - -- 93. 5 87.6 oS" Se 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ 99. 6 85.8 || Iron and steel products -- 
Printing and paper goods__ 99. 0 90.5 || Lumber and its products _- 
. A eae 90. 1 89.4 || Leather and its products_. 
Clothing and millinery - --- 86. 9 76.4 || Food and kindred prod- 
Foods, beverages, and to- i Ga 
Se ee ae 85. 4 75.4 || Textiles and their ‘prod- 
OS ara 
All manufacturing-_-- 96. 9 76. 6 || Tobacco products_____-- 
, Vehicles for land transpor- 
Trade, wholesale and retail_ 73.3 64.3 A aaa aS 
Public utilities. .........~- 102. 5 95. 3 iscellaneous...........-- 
te 76. 2 87.5 
Building and contracting -- 50.7 26.4 All industries________ 
All industries_.._-__- 95. 0 79.4 
Massachusetts 
an a ane cut stock ie ey 
an | EE Fae 105. ‘ 
Boots and shoes. ......__.- 91.1 76.1 New York 
Bread and other bakery 
ey eae 106.7 99.0 oe se = a Loepea 
Clothing, men’s. ......-.-- 69.5 62. 2 stone 
Clothing, women’s. -....--_- 102. 4 102. 1 and yo = od 
Confectionery -..........-- 89.0 88. 2 — cement, and 
Cotton goods. _........_--- 68.5 i _—_—_ Soe 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Brick, tile, and pot- 
AGM Rr hE 94.3 05.7 TELE NE E: 
Electrical machine i cictivncennininthinnassadebec 
paratus, and supplies___. 80.2 70.2 





4 Includes motion pictures. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 








State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
April, 1930, to April, 
1931 





State, and industry group 























Employ- 
ment Pay roll 
New York—Continued New York—Continued 

Metals and machinery~.... —22.0 —31.3 || Clothing and millinery— 

Silver and jewelry... —16.9 —20.0 | Continued. 
Brass, copper, and Women’s underwear._- 
aluminum--......-..- —18. 2 —25. 1 | Women’s headwear ---- 
Iron and steel__...._.-- —25. 6 —34. 4 Miscellaneous sewing _- 
Structural and archi- Laundering and clean- 
tectural iron.....---- —14.7 —32. 2 Me Ve 
Sheet metal and hard- Food and tobacco___.------ 
ae ee —14.6 —19.8 Flour, feed, and cereals_ 
Firearms, tools, and Canning and preserv- 
Cad osittewcnnne —18.9 —32.0 | tal eR aaah i 
Cooking, heating, and Other groceries --...--- 
ventilating appara- Meat and dairy prod- 
0 ee Se —19.0 —32.9 ee 
Machinery, including Bakery products___.--- 
electrical apparatus __ —21.3 —33. 1 A eee RS 
Automobiles, carriages, Beverages. -......----- 
and airplanes-_---_---- —33. 9 —41.6 c. . —oeaear es 
em equipment Water, light, and power--- 
and repairs ---.-.---- —22.7 —28.7 
Boat and ship ——s- —29.9 —37.4 All industries... --- 
Instruments and appli- 
ita eee 17.2 25.2 Oklahoma 
Wood manufactures - - .__-- —16.1 —25.0 . : . 
Saw and planing mills- —20. 6 —28.7 emer ove ate tome as ic 
roo cabinet- yee - 
ee 
\adinesion-ery pd + eeahyanaet Sy 21.1 —29. 3 Confections 
Pix — and other musi- Creamaries ond dairies. 
cal instruments NS —6.8 —20.2 Flour mills 7 
Miscellaneous wood - - . —10.0 — 16.2 Ice and ice cream___._. 
Furs, leather, and rubber Meat and poultry haeaet 
SN Ge 2 SSS See —8.8 —13.0 a 
| eather en —18.9 —25.3 Mines and mills 
So and fur goods_.-_-- +.3 —9.7 ——«  ... 
SO Sa —5.6 a O O8408 oie aad 
Other ne leaner and can- ’ may ope 4 y: 
APR evarse ee —15.8 —25. 2 1 d gape te ye 
Rubber and gutta aol Reema and 
ae: —15.6 —23.8 ceri acai loci 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc__ —20.5 —31.1 be. peegsese tion 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc —8. 2 —12.2 anL—- ° 
Drugs and chemicals__ ® —8.9 —15.0 meee ant & and gaso- 
Paints and colors. -....- —13.9 —15.9 line =n Renee 
Oil products aceeceeee Poe —6.6 —10.6 Refineries “inate 
Miscellaneous chemi- Printing: Job work...----- 

Rial als......------------ = —11.0 || Public utilities: 

Printing and paper goods. —7.4 —8.0 Poem ao - 
Paper boxes and tubes _ —10.2 —11.7 Water light, as and. 
— paper - pow rer 

TE ae ae —1L4 —12, ee 
Printing and book- i Shoes, ey, ene ene 
_making...-..-------- —>s =o Cement and plaster-__- 
| a —16.9 —19.4 Cxtend stone 
Silk and silk goods____- —13.8 —18.1 Gloss menutature.___ 
Wool manufactures. -_- —16.9 —17.0 || til ‘cdenine: 
Cotton goods___._.___- —13.4 —10,6 || *SXtes Sue coeaning: 
Textile manufacture- __- 
Knit hone emanate Laundries, ete 
silk iit nds a ab as tte ae Oe & a =— 16. 6 —20. 9g Woodworking: 
Other textiles RLehnenaoces — 19. 6 —23. 5 Sawmills 

Clothing and millinery. ooo —5. 5 a a 10. 1 M illwork, ‘ete \ as Taaiate ieiae 
Men’s clothing - ..____- +2.7 +3. 2 bi vacua atseeeaania 
Men’s furnish ngs. .__- —16.6 —16.9 All industries___...-. 
Women’s clothing. ._-.. —6.5 —12.8 
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Per cent of change, 
April, 1930, to April, 
1931 




















Employ- 
ment Pay roll 
—5.3 —14.4 
—2.4 —18.1 
—32.8 —33. 3 
—.9 —2.4 
—9. 3 —13.6 
—18 —8.4 
+1.9 —9.4 
—19.5 —16.3, 
—12.4 —14.1 
—11.5 —18.3 
+2.0 —11.3 
—6.8 —4.1 
—L3 —4.9 
—4.9 —3.1 
—14.1 —D. 2 
+7.0 —22,7 
—13.9 —22.2 
+20. 0 —20.3 
—8.2 —5.0 
—17.2 —34.1 
—33. 1 —24.7 
—10.6 —17.3 
—25. 7 —46,3 
—3.7 —33.0 
—29. 8 — 43,2 
—34. 2 —50.1 
—27.3 —43. 1 
—28.5 —26.2 
—8.7 —17.8 
—6.0 —13.3 
—19.1 — 22.8 
—36. 6 — 29.6 
—15.0 —19.2 
—30.6 —41.2 
—21.2 —45.9 
—.6 —31.5 
—25. 2 —27.1 
+36. 1 +21.1 
—.4 —14.6 
—51.1 —67.2 
— 22.0 —38.0 
—18.3 —26.6 
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IN SPECIFIED STATiEs 





















































Index numbers (1923- | Per cent of chang 
1925= 100)— employ- | April, 1930, to \ pri)’ 
ment 1931 bie is 
State, and industry group Pon, — State, andindustry group | 
April, April, | Employ- Pp: 7” 
1930 1931 ment ay Tou 
Pennsylvania Texas 
Metal products. -........-.-- 95. 3 74.9 || Auto and body works.- -- -- —10. 4 |.____- 
Transportation equipment “an ree —11.2|- 
Textile products_.......--- 85. 2 $52.8 || Confectioneries--_.....---.-- —28. 2 
Foods and tobacco-__.------ 102. 5 90.9 || Pure food products -----.--- —32. 6 
Stone, clay, and glass | Ice cream factories__-------- —9.8 
| RS Ne 108. 8 Seay: , ae: —19.0 
Lumber products__-------- 86. 0 60.4 || Ice factories_...........---- —15.8 
Chemical pr ~ducts - - - -_--- 80. 9 57.4 || Meat packing and slaugh- 
Leather and rubber prod- _ | Sta, 7 —13.1 
SR ask ce Tee ey? 103. 8 90.5 }| Cotton-oil mills____-- —13.8 
Paper and printing. ------- 97.4 94.4 || Cotton compresses___-_- +20. 4 
99. 4 94.6 || Men’s clothing manufac- e 
a se —14.2 
All manufacturing__- 96.5 79.4 || Women’s “clothing manu- 
facture_-_._..-- +27.9 
. ee ee a ie. a terra cotta | —42.0 
Pay roll Foundries. and machine pe 
| ee ae eee —31.0 
we —— |] Structural- “er works__.. —8.9 of 
. ‘ Railroad car shops__-_----- — 26. 1 
Metal products_........--- 99. 2 64.4 - 
Transportation equipment 88. 6 344.8 see Ti —— ar shops.. op Ts 
Textile products__._.....-- 99. 9 80. 9 rere ‘is. SOE ----0---- 34 0| ( 
Foods and tobacco-_-_.------ 103. 1 93.3 |] SOwmius.- --..-.---------- Py | r 
Stone, clay, and glass Lumber mills___------.-- —19.8 | 
products .....------ 87.7 | 46.5 || Furniture manufacture - - —19. 5 | 
Lumber products____.---- 78.9 | 50.6 || Paper-box manufacture-_- +13. 3 | 
Chemical products - -- ----- 111.0 | 90. 2 || Cotton-textile mills. _---- —12.8 | 
Leather and rubber prod- | Cement plants.__-_------- —.5 | 
SE Sl ee | 100.0 | 93. 6 oben ees --- Ams 
. ‘ inting._.___. 9 7.3 || Newspa e —5.¢ 
Paper and printing - - M117 | 97.811 On rn 25.0 | 
‘ treet re » 5 || Publicutilities_-........-- —6.8 
All manufacturing. - FB ewe: fer oF ESE nS —3. 1 | 
| Wholesale stores_......---- —6.4 
SMS RS aE SE —5. 2 
| Miscellaneous. ......-.---- —3.4 
| | Allindustries......... —12.1 | sd 
ee 
3 Preliminary figures. Sir] 
Rot 
Rik 
Chi 
Pla 
Por 
Bac 
Hal 
Lar 
Her 
Salt 
Mil 
Mil 
But 
Ole: 
tu 
Che 
L ar 
Veg 
Egg 
Bre: 
1] 
gas 
in J 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Food in April, 1931 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices! received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food April 15, 
1930, and March 15 and April 15, 1931, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail! price 
per pound of coffee was 41.4 cents on April 15, 1930; 36.3 cents on 
March 15, 1931; and 34.6 cents on April 15, 1931. These figures 
show decreases of 16 per cent in the year and 5 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 18.0 
per cent April 15, 1931, as cmp with April 15, 1930, and a decrease 
of 1.9 per cent April 15, 1931, as compared with March 15, 1931. 


TapLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 
1931, AND APRIL 15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
(—) Apr. 15, 1931, 
compared with— 


Average retail price on— 


Article Unit 








ded 
} } | 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 193] 
Cents Cents Cents | 
Sirloin steak . - - - ; Pound. --- 48.3 40. 3 40. 0 —17 —1 
Round steak -___.-- do 43. 1 | 35. 2 34.9 —19 | —1 
Rib roast do__. 35. 9 | 30. 3 29.7 | ~~ ig 7 — 
Chuck roast____- do. 29.2 | 22. 7 22. 3 —24 —2 
Plate beef_......... Se ara er 20. 4 | 15.5 15.1 —26 | —3 
Pork chops... é. _.do. 37.1 | 29. 4 29. 7 —20 | +1 
Bacon, sliced____ _do- 42. 5 | 38. 6 38. 1 —10 —] 
Ham, Sliced ___ ahs SS 53.9 | 48. 0 47.2 —12 —: 
Lamb, leg of... _- Fee 35.8 31.0 31.3 —13 +1 
_* ooo aaa ; ies eA 38. 2 32. 0 32. 6 —15 +2 
! 
Salmon, red, canned---- do____ 31.8 | 34. 2 34. 0 +7 | —1 
Milk, fresh - - Quart 14.0 | 12.9 12.6 —10 | “ 
Milk, evaporated. ._- | 16-0z. can_- 10. 3 | 9.5 9.4 —9 —! 
Butter. ; Pound_- 48. 1 | 37. 3 36. 2 —27 —§ 
Oleomargarine (all butter. substi- |.....do___- 26. 0 | 21.9 21.2 —18 —3 
eon ga 
a ea ety ~ seiee 36. 0 30. 3 29. 3 —19 | oat 
Lard______. a) RET SSN 16. 8 14.2 14. 2 —15 | 0 
Vegetable lard substitute... ______| do.. 24.3 | 23.7 23. 4 —4 | —i 
Eggs, strictly fresh - -_--- 7) Dozen... 34. 5 28. 5 27.4 —21 | m4 
Bread TB RAS si 4 Pend... . 8.3% 7.9 9 —13 | i 
| 


'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected 
in June and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER Cr: 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1931. 4.) 
APRIL 15, 1930—Continued — 











Per cent of incr 























Set i (+) or decreas 
| Average retail price on (—) Apr. 15, 19 
Article Unit Compared wit 
adjecnd 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Ma: 
1930 | 1931 1931 1930 | 19 
Cents | Cents Cents | 
i tnihaditibpaiitin dasa cnsmedentigiie Pound. --__--- 4.9 | 3.9 3.8 —22 | 
Corn meal ---_- PER een 5.3 5.0 4.8 —Y { 
AEE Sa SR SRST SSS Raat | YeTS FET 8.7 | 8.3 8.2 | —6 | ' 
Sa tee Pea 8-oz. package 9.4 9. 2 9.1 | —3 | 
Eins ans ai acere en nee 28-0z. package 25. 5 24.9 24.5 | ia | 
Macaroni- ---__-- a ee ne 19. 5 | 17.7 17.4 11 ) 
Rice__...- oe rage “eer 9.6 8.6 8.4 —13 > 
Beans, navy -.-- } See? “eee 11.8 8.7 8.4 —29 | 
SR a, OR AS ca ile ti 4.1 2.7 2.8 —32 { 
Peat hates on nein ne ene penisecehin aan Dh. hed det 5.6 | 3.5 3. 6 | —36 | 
} 
SEE Ses tS ee ee Se EE “See 9.38 4.1 4.1 —5R 
sof | EE ae No. 2 can_-_--- 11.1 | 10.0 9.7 13 
| A Ee Rbk 15. 4 | 14.3 13. 9 10 
0” a eae ‘ ee 16.4 15. 0 14.6 —I} 
Tomatoes, canned__-_------ oe ee = ee Re 12.6 10.8 10. 5 —17 
| eR RETELT SG to") SOE ee * eee 6.3 | 5.8 5.7 —10 
SOIT LE OE 4 SE ERE 77.5 | 76.0 75.2 —3 
Coffee______- Pa a Sees ee ae Pee 41.4 | 36. 3 34. 6 —16 
Prunes___-_- in puibiabeandaigaddibes ee Sos - ited = 18. 1 12.4 12.1 —33 
ES OT ee eRe ene Mane do__- 12.1 11.3 11.2 —7 
SS Se er oe Dozen__- 30. 6 28.7 27.8 ~9 
I, ns 5k bic ccisb bb dntindioae aaa i .t5ék 60. 9 32.3 33. 1 — 46 
Lg EE a LS eee “isa SGN SRAM —18.0 1.9 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15 of each year from 1925 
to 1931, together with percentage changes in April of each of these 
specified years compared with April, 1913. For example, the retail 
price per pound of sugar was 5.4 cents in April, 1913; 7.5 cents in 
April, 1925; 6.6 cents in April, 1926; 7.3 cents in April, 1927; 7.1 cents 
in April, 1928; 6.4 cents in April, 1929; 6.3 cents in April, 1930; and 
5.7 cents in April, 1931. 

As compared with April, 1913, these figures show increases of 3° 
per cent in April, 1925; 22 per cent in April, 1926; 35 per cent in April, 
1927; 31 per cent in April, 1928; 19 per cent in April, 1929; 17 per cent 
in April, 1930; and 6 per cent in April, 1931. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 26.4 per cent in April, 1931, as compared with April, 1913. 
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Tapue 2-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 
APRIL 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 

























































































Per cent of increase Apr. 15 of each 
Average retail prices on Apr. 15— —— year compared with Apr. 
15, 1 
Article 
1913 1925 | 1998 | 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak ..pound --| 25. 5| 40.4) 41.1) 41.8) 45.3) 49.0) 48.3) 40.0 58 61 64 78 92 89 57 
Round steak....do....| 22 2| 34.6) 35.2) 36. 4] 39.6| 43.4) 43.1) 34.9 56) 59] 64) 78] 95) 9%4| 57 
Rib roast....--.d0-.---| 20. 0} 29.7; 30.2) 30.9 33. 4) 36. 4) 35.9) 29.7 49 51 55 67 82 80) 49 
Chuck roast-...do.---| 16.2} 21.6) 22.3) 23.3) 26.1) 29.5] 20.2) 223) 33} 38] 44) 61) 82] 80) 38 
Plate beef....-.- ee ‘ai 14. ” 15. 2) 17. | 20. 6) 20.4) 15.1 13 20 25 7 69 67 24 
Pork chops....-.do..-.| 21.6] 36.8) 38.3) 36.9) 31.3) 37.1 37. 1) 29.7 70 7 71 45 72 72 38 
Bacon, sliced_...do...-| 26.8] 46.6) 48.5) 48. 1] 42.9) 43.3) 42.5; 381 74 81 79 60; 62 59 42 
Ham, sliced-..-- do...) 26.5) 53.5) 4.5 56.7) 50.6) £4. 7) £3.9 47.2) 102} 106) 114) 91) 106] 103) 7 
Lamb, leg of....do----| 20. 2! 38.6) 37.91 40.0) 39.7! 41.8) 35.8, 31.3 91 8 98; 97! 107 i 
Wiens... ced do-._.-| 22. 2) 37.9) 40. 5! 38.9] 37. 7[ 41.8] 38.2: 32.6 71 82 75 70; 88 72) 47 
Salmon, red, canned | | | | 
eouiiaealieian pound _-!_..__| 31.2) 37.8) 32 7] 35 ef ae Se eet es ee ae EP 
Milk, fresh_...quart._} 8.9) 13.8) 13.9) 14.0) 14.1) 14.2) 140) 126 55 56 57 58 60, 57 42 
Milk, evaporated | | 
oil SEBS ete sey fe Be F | BF SR ROR See eee Pee See een 
Dokter .-aiean: pound -__| 40.4) 53.3) 50.9) 58.4) 55.1) 55.8) 48.1) 35.2 32 26 45 36 38 19, 113 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
e006 CR CT RAR SO Ft ee ee ee ee Os See eae 
Clast0.ncanenea do....| 22. 0) 36.5) 26. 5) 37. 1) 38. 2) 38. 1) 36.0) 29.3 66 66 69 74 73 64! 33 
Pe" RR TE do-_.--| 15.8) 23.2} 21.5; 19. 1) 17.8} 18.5] 16.8) 142) 47) 36) 21) 13] 17 6, 110 
Vegetable lard substi- 
$0100. ..dgneee pound__|_____ Re > ¢ $1.6 886 % 8B & & & & ¢ RS SO Ce Se Cee Ee! ther, 
Eggs, scrictly fresh 
a -----e-----GoO7eNn ._| 25. 2) 38. 1) 38.6) 33.9] 35.8) 36. 7] 34.5) 27.4 51 5e 35 42; 46 37) 9 
Bree . «.sctodeens pound._| 5.6) 9.4, 9.4 9.41 91) 9O] 8. 8, 7.7 68 68 68 63 61 57| 38 
MOE . <sdamiawad do....| 3.3! 61) 61) &8 5.4 51 4.9° 38) 85 85 67 64 55 48} 15 
Corn meaL_.....do....| 2.9) 5.5) 5.1) 5&1] 5&3) 5.3) 53) 48) 90 76 76, 8&3) 83) 83) 66 
Rolled oats. ....do_.--|____- * ee wet ey a + my 6 Rt RR bese ee See le Mee 
Corn flakes | 
_..8-ounce package_.|_____ je oR te 8 ONT Bk eS SD ee eee Ree Pees See ee 
Wheat cereal | 
..28-ounce package. _|____- rie te * & 5 & FS 8 SF Oe ee eee See eee Ow | 
Macaroni. .... pound.-_}__._- 20. 4} 20. 2] 20. 0} 19.8] 19.6) 19. 5) 17. 4).....}..-.-].----]--_.-]...-- peaegs Pa 
R66....eiaindined do....| 8.6} 11.0) 11. 7} 10.7} 10.0; 9.8) @&6 8&4 28 36 24 16 14 123; 12 
Beans, navy....do....|_.__- OG GG. SBHULEMERG 646... 4.04... ie 
| } 
Potatoes .......- do....; 1.5 24 67), 37] 35 23] 41) 2 8! 60} 347| 147) 133 53) 173 87 
Onions_......... Wm ae 8 48> Ok BA BS BY Gt Be See ee ee Soe ee seat 
Cabbage........ Re 5.5 7.4) 5.5) 6.8) 5.2) 9.8) 41) |---|) eff | 
Pork and beans | 
ae pe. Zomm. £.....| 18:6) 28. O31. @ 24.41 43:90) BADE OF. hse. be had... -----)----- 
Corn, canned_...do_.._}..._- 6.6 M816 8.169 16.8 164 12 @_.....i..... «221... . so de 
Peas, cammed_...do_.._|____- 18. 5; 17.6) 17. Of 16.7 16. 7] 16. 4) 14. 6)--.--|----- Set 2S Bee Stee hacia 
Tomatoes, canned 
aa- cede Bf Ri eee eo oo 8S BEB Sh: |G ey | SR ace Scat: he ee Oe ae Ae 
“ugar, granulated 
an = 0ectginieglianes pound - 5.4, 7.5) 66) 7.3] 7.0 64 6.3) &7| 30; 22 35 31 19 17 6 
RR aS oe do.__.| 54. 3| 75. 5| 76.3) 77.6] 77.2] 77.6| 77.5) 76.2) 30) 41| 43] 42) 43) 43) 38 
fe do_.._| 29.8} 52.1) 51.1) 48.8) 48.9) 49.6) 41 4 34. 6 75 71 64 64 66 39 16 
FIO. cuedtne. ccosksotas ef ei ei > BS T he F £ eS oes RAGS SL Ses ieee EE, 
Raisins. .......- PR ree ee fF Yee ST ee Se ee Se: ee eee eee See 
Bananas... dozen...|_...- 37. 4| 35. 5| 34. 0] 33.0) 31.8) 30.6) 27.8).....).....].-.--|_---2]-----}----|L 
Oranges......... RS 51.8) 52.6) 48.3] 55.2) 39.8) 60.9) 33. 1j...._}..._-}._--- Ailee ntibinkasebwtintin esse 
All articles combined ?.|..._.|.___- WERE "Nige OSeh, aw Se ES 58.8] 66.6] 56.6) 55.1] 54.6) 54.21 26.4 
| | 
1 De 


crease. 
* Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend of the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir- 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coflee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years 
from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRy 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913, TO APRIL, 1931 


[Average cost in 1913=100.0] 





























Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- | Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- 
ucts | ucts 
| | 
Tee 
1913: Average for year_...| 100.0] 100.0 100.0 || 1929—Continued. 
1914: Average for year_.__| 106.7 | 103.4 97. 1 pS a EP, tr 164.7 | 196.0 147.1 
1915: Average for year_...| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 aa 165.2 | 194.2 148, | 
1916: Average for year__..| 126.8 108. 2 103. 2 inl ea 163. 5 189. 2 149. 3 
1917: Average for year____} 186.5 137.0 127.6 November. ........-- 163. 6 184. 1 147.0 
1918: Average for year_.__| 194.3 | 172.8 153. 4 Brecemiee.... .......... 162.9 | 181.8 144.9 
1919: Average for year____| 198.0 184. 2 176.6 || 1930: Average for year__._| 158.0 175.8 136. 5 
1920: Average for year__._| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 lh: SES SPE 162. 9 183. 6 138.9 
1921: Average for year____| 179.8 | 158.1 149. 5 A Las 161.6 183. 1 138. 5 
1922: Average for year_...| 159.3 | 150.3 135.9 | iat asetiate 160.9 | 183.0 137.6 
1923: Average for year____| 156.9] 149.0 147.6 Sc teticitinalinch-indins Sean ion 160. 3 183. 3 138.9 
1924: Average for year____| 160.4] 150.2 142.8 BE Slee cratered cae 159.8 | 181.5 137.0 
1925: Average for year_.._| 176.2 163. 0 147.1 SE EES RS as 160. 1 179.9 133. 7 
1924: Average for year_._.| 175.5] 171.3 145. 5 alk Desa Sti ae Fie 158.6 | 175.2 133.9 
1927: Average for year____| 170.7 169. 9 148. 7 i a a 156. 9 169. 9 137. 4 
1928: Average for year_...| 167.2] 179.2 150. 9 September-__......._- 156.4 | 173.3 138.8 
1929: Average for year__..| 164.1 188. 4 148. 6 _ * ee 154.4] 171.1 137.8 
SO, RC aE 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 November.........-- 152.4] 164.0 135.3 
February._...../.---| 1641] 180.3 152.6 December........---- 151.6 | 1616 129.8 
) RES he dee & 164. 1 182.8 152.4 || 1931: 
pS aaa te | 1641] 187.5 148.9 0 SAGES TAY ae 147.1) 159.5) 123.6 
Wee. o_o BS 147.5 + ph 144.6 | 153.4] 120.2 
ee ok ete oie 163.0} 192.4 146.8 eae 142.4] 152.5 120. 5 
PRE ge SE 163. 5 195. 9 146.8 SB alee. Se | 138. 9 151.4 116.5 











Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Tasuie 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1930,? by months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with the 
relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease of 
14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 


—_— 


? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 126.4 for 
March, 1931, and 124.0 for April, 1931. 

TaBLE 44-—-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 

BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 










































































| | 
Year and Sirloin|Round) Rib |Chuck Plate | Pork | ti : : , a 
month | steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon} Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter/Cheese 
EE IES 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Rea Sa | 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
Ot... « cqauntteen 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153. 9 
RPE Ee -| 147.2 | 144.8 | 1389.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148. 9 
1923 cdeat nn. tee | 143.4 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167. 0 
1924....--.-----| 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159. 7 
ee eae 159.8 | 155.6 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8] 157.3 | 143.1 166. 1 
ae... ...-.--.| tomo!) JORG 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2] 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
1927__.-..------| 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2) 158.4 | 145.2 170. 1 
Ret _.| 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 174. 2 
1G... ce wwewees 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 171.9 
1930.......-----| 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 120.4 158. 8 
January_...| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 169. 2 
February--| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7 167. 0 
March.-___- | 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8} 157.3 | 121.9 164. 7 
April_....._| 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 162.9 
May. ..... 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9 162. 0 
as, 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1 157.9 
July.._- 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1 155. 2 
August____- 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 188.8 | 174.8! 1556) 198.1] 1587] 157.3 | 123.8 153. 4 
September _| 177.2 | 178.0 166.7 | 160.0] 142.1 | 186.2 158.1 | 198.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 | 127.2 154.8 
October....| 175. 2 176.2 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 124.8 154. 8 
November _| 170.5 | 170.9 160.6 | 154.4 | 189.7 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 153.1 | 157.3 | 118.5 152. 9 
December __| 168. 9 | 169.3 | 159.6 | 153.8 | 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 150.2 | 151.7] 111.0; 150.2 
1931: 
January_.._| 167.3 | 168.2 159.1 | 152.5 | 1880] 141.9] 1489] 1881] 153.5] 149.4] 984 145. 2 
February_-_| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0! 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2] 183.3 | 148.8] 146.1 94.8 141.2 
March__. 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0] 178.4 | 150.2] 144.9] 97.4 137.1 
April____- 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8] 141.4] 14L.1] 175.5 | 153.1] 141.6] 919 132. 6 
| - | | 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Reve) Flour | —e Rice he Sugar, Tea weet Poth a 
SESS a Pee eet bi etki Bs MR ae 
ee ee | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
_ ae ..-...| 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
BBs Ae 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1) 12L.8 153. 3 
SSS Se 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 180.0] 109.2 | 164.7 | 1382.7 | 125.2) 121.1 141.6 
BU GT a a are oe 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 146. 2 
1924.__................| 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7] 1161 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 145. 9 - 
1925... ................] 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0] 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 188.8] 172.8] 157.4 
1926. ____._.._.._._.___| 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0] 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 160. 6 
_ SS See 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
BE eal. ns nose anos 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3) 165.1 154. 3 
__ SB + Se eee 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2] 120.0] 142.6] 164.8 156. 7 
| eee ae  * Sees 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2 147.1 
January.._.....__. 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0] 110.3 | 220.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0] 155.4 
February_.___.___- 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2) 143.2] 143.3 152. 0 
March.__. ----.----| 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6 150. 1 
Po... .| 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 1145 | 142.5 | 138.9 151. 2 
BU oe 8 105. 7 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2 150. 1 
so ann ce xe 105. 1 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0} 136.2 147.9 
- 3 aaa 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 1389.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 144.0 
August__.......___| 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7] 109.2! 182.4 | 110.9 | 1423] 1346] 143.7 
September_......_.| 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7] 110.3 | 188.2] 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.6 145. 6 
October ES ae 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.91 131.2 144.4 
November________- 110.8 | 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.9 141.4 
omer ...-----| 105.7 | 120.6 | 151.8 | 124.2 | 173.3 | 105.8 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2] 137.2 
eanary........... 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2 | 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0 | 126.8 132.8 
February_..______- 91.8 78.8 | 142.9 | 121.2 | 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 | 125.2] 127.0 
March... ---------| 89.9] 82.6 | 141.1 | 118.2] 166.7] 98.9 | 158.8 | 105.5 | 139.7 | 121.8 126. 4 
mpc. ..........| Sad 79.4 | 137.5 | 115.2 | 163.3 96.6 | 164.7 | 103.6 | 138.2 | 116.1 124. 0 


























'22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931. 
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The curve shown in the chart below pictures more readily to tle 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


(1913. = toe) 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBieE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * April, 1931, compared with the average 
cost in the year 1913, in April, 1930, and March, 1931. For 12 other 
cities comparisions are given for the 1-year and the 1-month periods; 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates since 
1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average consump- 
tion of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each montn to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
April, 99.2 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 39 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, 
Butte, Charleston (S. C.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, ies | Scranton, and Springfield 
(Iil.). 





' For list of articles see note 2, p. 195. 

* The consumption figures used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have !ee! 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26 
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TasLeE 5.—-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOODIN APRIL, 1931, COM- 
APRIL, 1930, AND WITH THE "AVERAGE 


PARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1931, 


COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 











Percent- | Percentage decrease Percent- 
age in- April. 1931 , com- age in- 
crease pared with— | crease 

City ee eo a City April, 

1931, com- 1931, com- 
pared April, March, pared 

with 1913 1930 1931 with 1913 

Atle A ckit Sts ce 25. 6 16.3 0.6 | Minneapolis -_-_-___- 23. 8 

Baltimore. -. - - 20. 5 16. 3 ee re See 
Birmingham -__-_-- 22. 2 20. 5 a © Me cee 24.8 

Boste@i.ces >.<. 25.0 | 18.5 2.3 || New Haven._-__.-- 28.7 

| a ee 14.5 0.9 | New Orleans---_--- 20. 5 

oe i a 26.1 | 18. 5 1.1 |} New York....___-_- 28.8 

TET RS ~~ 18.3 (67 ee... 
Charleston, 8. C.. a 30.0 | 15.9 S45 }3' S25 17.4 

a 34. 5 18. 2 De oe rd ee he a 

Cincinnati. .....__- 31.2 18. € 1.7 Philadelphia ae 29. 5 

| 

Cleveland........_- 18.7 19.9 3.7 || Pittsburgh________. 25. 2 

1" i Saree 19. 0 G4 i Portinma. Bee. .....)-......... 
DalieG ean oe nits ‘ 19.8 20. 0 4.7 || Portland, Oreg____- 8.4 

Denve@iiii..- satel 11.6 17.7 0.5 || Providence._____-_- 23. 0 

PetyGed bonntos.~ 25. § 19.7 1.3 || Richmond--.-______- 27.3 

Vall River... .....<4 21.5 17.2 hh 0 © As" ere 
a a ae ae 19.9 Jit 2°” =e 27.6 

Indianapolis - - - - _ _- 18.7 21.6 2g) iE, OSes 
Jacksonville__-_----| 15.4 16.4 3.9 || Salt Lake City--___- 6.5 

Kansas City... .--- 26. 1 16.9 0.6 | San Francisco--_-__- 23.3 

Little Rock........ 17.5 19. 6 S20 Sa see 
Los Angeles. __-_-..| 11.1 20. 8 3.0 || Scranton.........-- 30. 1 

Louisville.......... 15. 6 22. 6 eT Re 19. 0 

Manchester... -.. 22.1 | 17.3 0.9 || Springfield, IN_--.-|......___- 
_ ae 15.1 21.4 0.5 || Washington, D. C- 34.1 

Milwaukee... -- ae 25.1 19.9 1.5 | 
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Percentage decrease 
April, 1931, com- 





pared with— 

April March 

1930 1931 
18.9 2.7 
18. 6 0.4 
14. 2 1.0 
14.4 2.0 
20. 3 2.7 
15.8 1.6 
15.7 0.9 
20. 0 1.6 
19. 2 0.7 
14.9 | 0.3 
16. 4 1.6 
16.3 1.1 
22.7 2.4 
19. 2 1.5 
18.8 3.5 
16.9 0.5 
19.3 1.7 
19.4 2.5 
19.3 2.0 
18.7 2.7 
27,3 0.7 
17.4 0.7 
19.3 0.9 
23. 2 4.6 
14.7 1.4 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
April 15, 1930, and March 15 and April 15, 1931, for the United 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices have 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, 
but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin 
where an extra handling is necessary. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOL 


USE, ON APRIL 15, 1930, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1931 








1930 


City, and kind of coal 
| Apr. 


15 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove— 
Average price _- 
Index (1913=100)____._. 
Chestnut— 
Average price-__-__-_- 
Index (1913=100)______- 
Bituminous— 
Average price___.____- 
Index (1923=100).__._.__- 


Atlanta, Ga.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7. 28 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove 3 AIOE 9 
Chestnut ; out 38:95 
Bituminous, run of mine— | 
High volatile______- soul’ > ee 


Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7. 11 

Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


I + Pear .-| 16.25 
6 ee ee | 15.75 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ae SS a ee, 15. 25 
3 Ae Sheer | 15. 25 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Re ee ee 13. 77 
RE gag oe | 13.32 


Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11. 07 
Charleston, S. C.: 


| 





Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 67 
Chicago, I1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ao ace a: wil codec .---| 16.85 
Chestnut - | 16. 40 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile___.____- | &8 
Low volatile___._.__.___| 12.18 
Run of mine— 
Low Womens. .......... | 8.25 


! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and 
Since June, 1920, these prices have 


of the Labor Review. 








| 
} 
| 
| 


189. 4 | 


| | | 
.--| $8.84 | $8.71 | $8.46 | 
162.7 | 160.3 | 155.8 | 





1931 


Mar. 


15 


187.7 


$7.42 | $6. 66 
14.25 | 14.00 | 
13.75 | 13. 50 
7.82 | 7.82 | 
7.23 | 6.54 
16.25 | 14.75 | 
15.75 | 14.75 
14. 50 | 14.00 
14. 50 | 14.00 
13.79 | 12.40 
13. 29 | 12. 
10.49 | 10.49 
9.67 | 9.67 
16.40 | 16.40 
16.30 | 16.30 
7.93 | 7.93 
11.45 | 11.46 
7.75 | 7.75 


Apr. 
15 


$15.32 |$15. 09 |$14. 45 
198.3 | 195.4 


187.0 


.--- $14.99 ($14. 85 |$14. 39 


181.8 
































I 


- 


1930 1931 
City, and kind of coal | 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr 
15 15 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile.__........| $5.55 | $6.30 | $5.05 
Low volatile........._.| 7.53 | 8.53) 7.03 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SI alse kinetin cibiees ooania 15.24 | 14.56 | 14.56 
Chestnut - - ......-.. 14.85 | 14.38 | 14. 44 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__________- 7.18 | 6.83] 6.67 
Low volatile _____-_---- 10.08 | 9.96 | 9.2 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile____- -.---| 69} BC) 5.4 
Low volatile... ........- 8.25 | 7.88] 7.17 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg_.. 14.25 | 15.00 15. 00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 11.92 | 12.58 | 12. 5s 
Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 14.75 | 15.25 | 15. 25 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- 14.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10. 41 9. 55 ), 57 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

TNL: no adaiste waartiiis <= _.--| 16.00 | 14.58 | 14. 50 
3 tO: Sean oe 15.50 | 14.58 | 14.50 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile_......._-- 8.05 | 6.93 6.94 
Low volatile. _.......-- 9.46 | 8.33 8.16 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile. _.......- 7.67 | 7.25) 7.18 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ECS ee 16.50 | 16. 50 | 15.00 
OS SSE ee 16.25 | 16.25 | 15. 00 

Houston, Tex.: | | 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.00 | 12.00 | 11. 40 

Indianapolis, ind.: 

Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes— “=. 
High volatile__._.._..-- 5.94) 5.93) 5.9 
Low volatile _.......... | 844) 917) Yl 

Run of mine— -_ 
Low volatile. ____.._._- | 696 | 6.95| 7.00 
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ublished in the March and September |ssues 
nm secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE BPs At PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 
US 


E, ON APRIL 15, 1930, AND MARCH 15 AND “APRIL 15, 1931—Continued 
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2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 





















































1930 | 1931 1931 
City, and kind of coal Age. - | Mar. | *% City, and kind of coal Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
15 15 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: | Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
bituminous, prepared sizes _|$14. 00 $10.00 |$10. 00 Fegeee create anthracite— $ 
Kansas City, Mo ORERIIEG -.«. ~.nenegeean-=- 15. 00 |$14. 50 |$14. 50 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.29! 4.73] 4.73 
Furnace___.....-...-.----] 12.55 | 12.44 | 12.44 || Portland, Me.: 
Stove No. 4... ~----------| 13.67 | 13. 50 13. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.15 | 6.77 | 6.71 Se See 16.80 | 16.80 | 15.84 
Lite Rock, aes - ee ee » oss ge ol mamas 16. 50 | 16.80 | 16.80 
\rkansas anthracite—Egg_-_| 13.50 ' 13. m ortlan reg 
Dituamous,. pesperes sizes_| 9.75 | 9.90] 9.90 : Bituminous, apaees sizes_| 13. 26 | 13.15 13. 21 
Los Angeles, Cali | Providence, R 
a a — ma prepared sizes_| 16. 50 | 16.50 | 16. 50 | Pennsylvania anthracite— eel | a J 
Louisville a ee ae ES 6. 216. 14. 75 
Bituminous— : re aoe SORE ES 216.00 716.00 214.75 
Prepared sizes— tichmond, Va. 
High volatile__......--- 5.83 | 6.34] 4.93 Pennsylvania anthracite— | | 
Low volatile........... 8.10] 8.75) 7.50 a ae ee 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Manchester, N. H.: eae ES a. 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— a ais _ oo } 
iE a a 17. 16.8 5. 50 repared sizes— | 
Gr dhcecnbmawenns 17.00 | 16.83 | 15. 50 High volatile_......._-- 8.38 | 8.75) 8.75 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile..........- 9.09 | 9.88 9. 83 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.69 | 7.52] 7.66 | Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: | Low volatile. --.....--- 7.25 | 7.50) 7.50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | || Rochester, N. Y.: | 
ed ee 16.30 | 15.75 | 15.75 || Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut ..--...--------- 15.85 | 15. 50 | 15. 50 || RR RS eS 14. 63 14. 75 13. 38 
sgn ] hog ae -------------| 14.13 | 14.25 | 13.38 
Prepared sizes— || St. Louis, Mo.: 
High volatile.........-- (5 See soe. > ~~ “ese anthracite— 
Low volatile “a als ae 10.99 | 10.60 | 10. 60 Bi Stove SE. ReESe ELAINE AaeN 16. 70 16.20 | 16. 20 
Minneapolis, Minn.: ae ae ace _| 16.45 | 15.95 | 15.95 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ +" prepared sizes.| 6.75 | 5.87] 5.86 
a a ee ae 18. 30 | 16.90 | 16.90 || St. Pau inn.: 
| CE RSF 17.85 | 16.90 | 16.20 | Pennsylvania anthracite— - 
Bituminous— \} ee 18. 28 | 16. 16. 90 
Prepared sizes— Se cdoenans cas 17.85 | 16.90 | 16.90 
High volatile_____.____- 10.56 | 9.65] 9.61 Bituminous— 
Low volatile_......._-- 12.39 | 12.63 | 12. 63 | — one m ‘tel 
Mobile, Ala.: ion volatile... .......-. 10. 27 i 9. 70 
yw prepared sizes.| 8.70} 9.38] 8.38 | —_ volatile.___....___} 12.63 | 12.66 | 12.80 
Newark, 4 || Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Pennsy iv ad anthracite— ty mea nan ot sizes_| 8.38 | 7.99 | 7.58 
| Sl | 13.96 | 13.90 | 12.70 |; San Francisco, Calif.: 
Cieaemare.......... 13.46 | 13.40 | 12.70 || New Mexico anthracite— 
New Haven, Conn.: Cegumee Gee. sw... 26.00 | 26.00 | 26.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Colorado anthracite— 
_ Sees Vee eS SG, | tat ee Se 25. 50 | 25. 50 | 25 50 
‘ y= om ag wh Reena mate 15.17 | 14.90 | 14.90 |) . ne. prepared sizes_| 16.88 | 17.00 | 17.00 
ew Orleans, La.: | Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, some sizes_| 10.96 | 10.93 | 8.07 ] Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 3 9.84 $10.45 3 9. 62 
New York, N. Y. || Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
| Se ES ae 14. 58 | 14. 17 12. 92 SR Rn I ae 10. 28 10. 18 9. 30 
. Chestnut _--............-| 14.08 | 13.67 | 12.92 gg ne RP Be es Be & 9.92 | 9.88) 9.28 
orfolk, Va.: \|| Seattle, Wash.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— ee prepared sizes_| 10.75 | 10.79 | 10.88 
ae 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Springfield, Ill: 
sat shy es © Ae ea ae 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00! Woe Pen prepared sizes.| 4.34 | 4.34) 4.34 
ituminous— ashington, D. 
Prepared sizes— || Pennsylvania aditeabite-- 
High volatile__......._- 7.25} 7.381 7.38 | Be ca . 73 115.73 | 12. 76 
Low volatile. .......... 8.50) 9.00); 9.00 eee Tee 115. 23 115.23 | 12.76 
a» of — 2 Bituminous— 
w volatile........... 6.50 | 7.00 00 Prepared sizes— 
Omaha, Nebr.: High volatile___......_- 118.63 |18.61 | 7.39 
" —— prepared sizes.| 9.64] 9.66| 9.45 - sae vee Fe a ies oe 2 111.43 [111.43 | 9.32 
e0 un of mine— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.52 | 6.39] 6.33 | EPR A. os I 17.75 |17.81 | 6.98 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE. cenccan ..----|!15,00 | 14.00 | 12. 25 |) 
ea eR RR 114. 50 | 13.50 | 12.25 | 

















' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


? The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


delivered in bin. 


* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1931 


HE index number of wholesale prices computed by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor shows 

a decline for April. This index number, which includes 550 commodi- 

ties or price quotations weighted according to the importance of each 

article and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, declined from 74.5 in 

March to 73.3 in April, a decrease of more than 1% percent. The 
purchasing power of the 1926 dollar in April was $1.364. 

Farm products as a group averaged three-fourths of 1 per cent 
below March prices, due to decreases for corn, oats, rye, beef steers, 
hogs, sheep, cotton, eggs, and wool. Wheat, lambs, and hay, on the 
other hand, were higher than in the month before. 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


abl (1926= 100) 
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Among foods price decreases were reported for butter, cheese, fresh 
and cured meats, lard, rye flour, and corn meal, resulting in a net 
decrease of nearly 1% per cent for the group. Wheat flour and 
dressed poultry ice higher than in March. 

Hides and leather products showed little change in the price leve! 
from the month before, the trend being upward for packers’ hides 
and country calfskins and downward for country cowhides and 1n- 
ported goatskins. Boots and shoes showed a negligible decrease, 
while no change was reported for leather. 

In the group of textile products appreciable decreases are show) 
for cotton goods, silk wt 9 rayon, woolen and worsted goods, «ni 
other textiles. The decrease in the group as a whole was over 2 
per cent. 
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Anthracite and bituminous coal showed customary April price 
reductions, while coke was stationary. Petroleum products again 
declined sharply with lower prices for crude petroleum, fuel oil, and 
casoline. 

Among metals and metal products there were price declines in iron 
and steel and nonferrous metals, causing a small decrease in the 
group total. 

In the building materials group slight declines are shown for lum- 
ber, brick, cement, and paint materials. The group as a whole 
showed a decrease. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer materials and mixed fer- 
tilizers, moved downward in the month. 

No change in the price level was shown for furniture and furnish- 
ings in the group of house-furnishing goods. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities, cattle feed, paper and 
pulp, and crude rubber declined, while automobile tires were un- 
changed in price. 1 

Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in March, as did 
also semimanufactured articles and finished products. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including all 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities other 
than farm products and foods, April prices averaged lower than those 
of the-month before. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 


























COMMODITIES 
[1926= 100.0] 
_ Purchas- 
: April, March, April, mg powsr 
Groups and subgroups 1930 1931 1931 of the 
dollar 

April, 1931 
imei 90.7 74.5 | 73.3 $1. 364 
Farm products---.- -- PRR a Eat Ra ou Lae A i 95. 8 70.6 70. 1 1. 427 
0 aes , 84.1 59.3 59. 5 1. 681 
Livestock and poultry _ - avilipndcakergicelibainaitd 96. 9 70. 7 70.3 1. 422 
eg a Mee eat Fe CRE 99. 0 74. 2 73.4 1. 362 
pS ip I SR PBS akg 7 eee ee 94.6 76. 7 75.6 1. 323 
Butter, cheese, and milk... ........-.-....:.--.-... 99. 3 83.7 80.9 | 1. 236 
| neal ee ia adindinsiliuntnaernin dtd <6 103. 2 82.0 79.9 1. 252 
Other foods... _-- tS BGR eee SEAS BEF SEE SSS PO MER REEL 87.7 70.8 70.9 1. 410 
Hides and leather products.....-_......----- bec waes 102. 7 87.4 87.3 1. 145 
Hides and skins__---_-. \ eaunsodein wp teaductibinndals 95. 8 62. 1 62.0 1.613 
ss PES pnd bpihwhen wie 105. 3 88. 4 88. 4 1.131 
ESE eer en ae eee cs ae 103. 8 94. 9 94.8 1. 055 
ee Oey OUNCES. 5. 55 i onc dn en a den one 105. 3 102.0 101.6 . 984 
Textile products................- sia ial aalienttes a ditais con 85. 5 69. 2 67.6 1. 479 
ESE ENS Cea IO Veen PORE: Oe RO 91.4 76. 5 75. 7 1.321 
ee oe ie og nee cdsnonunadoned 72.0 47.0 45. 2 2. 212 
Woolen and worsted goods__-_-.....-------.---- ; 89. 6 79. 7 77.3 1, 204 
Ga enaene MOONEE... . 5... des ke oe ; 72.3 57.4 55.6 1. 799 
Fuel and lighting materials._............-.-.------ 77.9 64.5 61.6 1. 623 
a ee, cin and cine piste picirsibeleliems 90. 2 88. 2 86. 6 1.155 
Bituminous coal - - - _- sip ipniineh 2 ait eign enniontel 88. 4 85. 8 84.4 1. 185 
xia: ances ladDaih devs na nderotiine te ds eis Hin coo 84. 2 83. 7 83. 7 1. 195 
i edn emamoeinnes 94.9 94.6 , Se Re 
SE I. it cn ctigtivk aden saneedqcasnews 65. 6 41.8 37.4 2. 674 
Metals and metal products...-.........--.-.----------- 98. 8 89. 0 88.7 1, 127 
Iron and steel__...._._-- seca cami int tpt Mila 93.8 88. 1 87.5 1. 143 
I a i a eS 90. 5 67.1 65. 1 1. 5386 
Agricultural implements. -_---..--.---------------- 95. 0 94.7 94.7 1. 056 
ES ae ob one oie cancnhabadelidenmndob paces 106. 8 98. 0 98. 6 1.014 
I DORNER. 0. cones -nengniibcbaunoiabenn 98. 4 95. 0 95. 0 1. 053 


' Data not yet available. 
[1469] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS orf 
COM MODITIES—Continued 


























Purchas- 

. . : April, March, April, Ing power 

Groups and subgroups 1930 1931 1931 = the 

April, 193} 
EE EE Se aa ee aN a 94.7 81.9 80. 9 $1, 236 
I Loa, 25 sg 1c Ot. CL td. wt EEL ER ER SSeS = 91.8 | 74. 2 73.3 1, 364 
ES ee ag ae es #8 88.4 | 81.5 81.0 1, 235 

i SE See Pikacdtdudncun dathrautas 92.7 | 84. 1 81.0 1.2 
Structural steel____- pibbenebebwttnadiaes Raceced 91.9 84.3 84.3 1. 186 
LE ILA POOLS SELL 91.4 73.0 72.5 1. 379 
Other building materials__- 104. 0 95. 4 94. 2 1. 062 
Chemicals and drugs-_-------- pavunsougedaeesees 91.0 81.9 80. 1 | 1. 248 
ESE See 96. 6 84.8 53. 3 | 1. 200 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 68. 0 64. 6 63.0 | 1. 587 
Fertilizer materials___.-~--.--- 88. 1 80. 8 20. 6 | 1. 241 
Mixed fertilizers____----- 94.4 88.3 83. 5 | 1. 198 

| 

EE ee ny ee ee 96. 2 90. 8 90.8 | 1.10] 
ill Se ee aR Se ig a. 96. 6 95. 5 95. 5 1. 047 
(ila ti a oes 95.8 86. 7 86.7 1. 153 
SEES ES EOE SCE T eee eee. SE Se te 78. 5 64.7 63.9 1. 565 
TS EES IES See, Macao ew "eee eee te 117.1 82. 1 81.2 | 1. 232 
FS FE a are tees 86. 0 82.3 81.4 | 1. 229 
= SS" SR PRR TRL sacdie 30. 9 16.0 13.3 | 7. 519 
Automobile tires_-.......-_-.--- ; : * 54.7 45.7 45.7 | 2. 188 
Other miscellameous_-_---_...-.--.------ 108. 3 86. 3 85.9 | 1. 164 
Shoe aaa teanwee amet al | 89. 8 69.4 68. 3 | 1. 464 
Semimanufactured articles _ - ; , 87.9 | 72. 2 71.1 1. 406 
Finished products__ j 91.9 78. 4 77.1 1. 297 
Nonagricultural commodities___- 89.4 75.7 74.3 | 1. 346 
All commodities less farm products and foods_____- | 88.3 75. 6 74.2 | 1. 348 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to March, 1931 


N THE foliowing table the more important index numbers of 

wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in order that 
the trend of prices in the several countries may ‘be compared. The 
base periods here shown are those appearing in the sources from which 
the information has been drawn, in most cases being the year 1913 
or some other pre-war period. Only general comparisons can be made 
from these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 
numbers themselves. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICESIN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 







































































l . 
Country-.-- ph caneda| Austria |Belgium bese e A wat Finland | France asahy Italy 
Domin- | Minis- | Statis- 
Bureau | ; Federal ; Central : Central | General | Federal : 
Computing | of Labor pods Statis- ht Oy | Bureau — Bureau | Statis- | Statis- or “al 
agency Statis- | cratic. tical | try and | Of Sta- part- of Sta- tical tical Bachi 
tics tics | Bureau Labor tistics ment tistics | Bureau | Bureau 
January-| Apri, | July 
Base period.| 1926 1926 | June, | pia” | ‘1914 1913 | 1926 1913 1913 1913 
i914” | | 
Commodi- 
wen 550 502 47 132 69 118 139 45 400 138 
Year and 
month 
1923 capes 100. 6 98. 0 124 | 497 977 ete See eek gg ee ee 
1924_ re 98. 1 99. 4 136 | 573 Sf SP BE 488 137.3 | 1497.4 
1925 "i 103. 5 i102. 6 136 558 | 1008 . 2. eee 551 14.8 1612.0 
1926......-. 100.0} 109.0 1B 744| 955 163 100 703 | 134.4] 1618.2 
~ BP 95. 4 97.7 133 847 979 153 | 101 | 617 137.6 | 1466.7 
ee 97.7 06. 4 130 843 979 153 102 620 140.0 | 1453.1 
ee 96. 5 95. 6 130 851 924 150 98 611 137.2 | 1439.7 
1923 
January_.. gf Ses Rae 434 ea SS See ee 2 aS 516. 1 
April... 108. 9 | SAPNA FHS IS 480 1012 sas : ean. 415 SA Sete: 525.7 
po ees +43 eee eee gen SS SE ee Ree. .9 
October. J arr reat ee © : 515 gg ee Re ee 3 See: 499. 6 
1924 
January _. ae SS 580  _ gees ee 2 eee 504. 4 
April_._- 97.3 }j_-- aoe aE ee 555 eres See en eer 510. 3 
July____- 1 TS Bere 566 RAS ORG” | eagerness: 497. 4 
October__- 98. 2 |... ‘? Bee 555 eee SE RE 2 gs oe ae 522. 0 
1925 
January __-. pg INR a Sd 559 1045 gg ae es 5 aa 568. 2 
February...| 1040)|.......__|....__. 551 1048 wpa aern RS 571. 1 
March. ._. | RE ae ee 20 546 1034 | | eee  ) ase 571. 2 
CS  — 101. 9 < es’ L die 538 1020 |) ae | See 570. 1 
Mae..c....- 101. 6 eet FR ie 537 1006 | =e  ; ee: 571. 2 
ee | ORE Es 552 998 | a  ») See 590. 9 
= icici —. a = 1009 ro eR RS = ee 612.0 
August____- 103.9 |__- me Wh. 567 993 tt SASF + Se 630. 6 
September - - 1038. 4 j... we RE Ss 577 996 ee ee 7; oe 621. 5 
October____- 103. 6 : : . 575 989 WEP bnoweckens + SS 617. 1 
November. 104.5 |__. Pia. 569 977 ., | See aS == 612. 3 
December...| 103.4 |.-___-- a) oe 97 OL  , re 613. 8 
1926 | | 
January... -- 103. 6 103. 0 | 122 | 560 | 966 ge rN 634 135. 8 608. 0 
February - _- 102.1 | 102. 1 | 120 | 556 | 950 2p Bee ee 636 134. 3 7) 
March. .____- 100.4} 101.3 119 | 583 938 i ee 632 133. 1 592. 3 
April_-- = 100.1| 101.2] 119] 621} 923] 157 |.....---- 650 | 1327] 590.0 
_ 100. 5 | 100. 2 118 | 692 928 2 a 688 132. 3 595. 8 
aa 100. 5 | 100. 2 124 761 926 . fe 738 131.9 604. 9 
ee 99. 5 100. 2 126 876 948  & Setar 836 133. 1 618. 2 
August______ 99. 0 99.1 126 836 963 a SSE 769 134. 0 632. 5 
September - - 99. 7 98. 5 123 859 973 SEP bt acewex 787 134.9 622. 0 
( Jetober her 99. 4 98. 1 125 856 972 2 SO RES 751 136. 2 596. 7 
November _- 98. 4 97.6 128 865 978 sp 684 137.1 594. 2 
December... 97.9 97.9 127 860 978 GP bececcaces 627 137.1 573. 6 
! July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICESIN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERT \IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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| | ! | 
—_ 
Country. howe sy Canada | Austria Belgium Cunsbe- ts 8 | Finland} France baad Ita 
ioe en 
| Bureau ay od Federal remy 4 | Central ee Central General | Federal | , 
Computing | of Labor| 1) of | Statis- hat & _ | Bureau De- Bureau | Statis- | Statis- | ®!ccar- 
agency Statis- | ctatis. | _tical | try ona | of Sta- oh of Sta- | _ tical tical | 2. 
ties 7 tics Bureau toler | tistics jm oh tistics | Bureau | Bureau | ‘ 
January- ; 
Base period.| 1926 | 1926 | June, | APtilL, | July, | i913 | 1926 | 1913 | 1913 | 1 
1914 
_— | | 
Commodi- ' ’ 
| REE 550 502 CO 47 132 | 69 118 139 | 45 400 138 
1927 
January----- 96. 6 97.8 130 856 979 157 100 622 135. 9 9 
February - -- 95.9 97.6 130 854 975 156 101 632 135. 6 % 
March.-.-_..- 94. 5 97.3 133 858 976 153 101 641 135. 0 { 
oS ae 93. 7 97.5 135 846 979 152 100 636 134.8 | 521.3 
| aes 93. 7 98. 5 137 848 988 152 100 628 137.1 | 196. 2 
eee ie 93. 8 98. 9 142 851 990 152 101 622 137.9 | 173.4 
} See eel 94.1 98. 6 140 845 992 152 101 621 137. 6 | 166.7 
August .___-- 95. 2 98. 3 133 850 983 153 102 618 137.9 | 465.4 
September - - 96. 5 97.1 130 837 975 153 101 600 139.7 | 465.4 
October- -_-- 97.0 97.2 129 839 966 154 10. 587 139.8 | 467.5 
November -- 96. 7 96. 9 127 838 967 154 103 594 140.1 | 466.0 
December-_- 96. 8 97.3 127 S41 975 154 103 604 139.6 | 462.9 
1928 | 
January -_---- 96. 3 96. 9 129 851 982 153 102 607 138. 7 463.5 
February - -- 96. 4 96. 8 128 848 985 152 102 609 137.9 | 161.3 
Marca - -_--- 9€. 0 7.7 129 S48 978 153 103 623 138. 5 463.9 
- he 97.4| 98.3 131 847 984} 154 103 64 | 130.5 | 404.4 
Mmey......-- 98. 6 ¢ 131 844 987 155 103 632 141. 2 164.9 
June. _.....- 7.6) 97.1 133 S44 986 155 108 626} 141.3| 461.7 
_ oe 98. 3 96. 2 133 S41 979 155 103 624 141. 6 | 453. 1] 
August___.-- 98. 9 95. 4 133 831 996 154 103 617 141.5 | 156. 2 
September - - 100. 1 95. 5 131 830 986 151 101 620 139. 9 | 157.8 
October. -_--- 97.8 95. 4 129 835 971 150 101 617 | 140. 1 16; 
November -_- 96. 7 94.9 128 847 957 151 101 626 140. 3 165. ¢ 
December--- 96. 7 94. 5 127 855 955 151 101 624 139. 9 164. 4 
1929 . 
January ----- 97.2 93. 7 128 867 953 151 100 630 138. 9 461.2 
February - -- 96. 7 94.9 130 865 950 159 100 638 139. 2 | 162.7 
March --__-- 97.5 95. 5 133 869 964 154 100 640 139.6 | 461.1 
Aom.......- 96. 8 94.1 134 862 963 150 99 627 137.1 | 455.0 
I iach inns éoat 95. 8 92. 4 135 851 940 148 98 €23 135. 5 $51.6 
RS 6 A dievien a 96. 4 92. 6 134 848 917 146 98 611 135. 1 446.6 
oe 98. 0 96. 0 132 858 922 149 97 613 137.8 439.7 
August.____- 97.7 98. 1 132 850 916 150 97 597 138. 1 437.4 
September - - 97.5 97.3 128 846 902 150 96 597 138. 1 437.0 
October--___- 96. 3 96. 7 127 838 895 149 96 590 137. 2 435.8 
November -_- 94.4 95. 8 125 &34 888 147 95 584 135.5 | 430.8 
December__- 94. 2 96. 2 123 823 876 146 95 576 134.3; 424.5 
1930 | 
January-_---- 93. 4 95. 6 125 808 | 2126.1 143 4 564 132.3} 417.4 
February - -- 92. 1 95. 0 123 791 | 7124.2 140 93 564 129.3} 408.0 
March-._-_-_.- 90. 8 91.9 121 774 | 2121.5 136 92 553 126.4 | § 399.7 
0 Se 90. 7 91.7 119 777 | 2121.0 135 92 548 126.7 | 06. | 
| rE 89. 1 89.9 118 774 | 2120.2 132 90 542 125. 7 1). 3 
(eS 86. 8 88. 0 121 750 | 2119.1 130 90 533 124.5 S80). 6 
| as 84.0 85.8 119 739 | 2119.7 129 90 538 125. 1 14.9 
August___.-- 84.0 84.1 118 729 | 2118.1 128 89 532 124.7 379 t 
September-- 84. 2 82.5 115 712) 2115.1 126 88 524 122. 8 314. 6 
ctober- -_--- 82. 6 81.4 112 705 | 2113.3 123 86 508 120. 2 64. 4 
November _- 80. 4 79. 8 110 693 | 2112.7 122 87 494 120. 1 360. 6 
December... 78.4 77.8 107 679 | 2111.1 120 86 488 117.8 349. 6 
1931 . 
January__.-- 77.0 76.7 105 661 | 2110.0 118 86 484 115. 2 41. 4 
February --- 75.5 76.0 107 658 | 2108.9 117 86 482 114.0 | 38. 1 
March. -..-- 74.5 75.1 107 660 | 2108.8 116 86 482 113.9 
2 In gold, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES ANDIN CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 





































































































Neth-| x. | Gwe. | Swit- | United _ | New! 
Country..--| | er- Nor- | spain| SW& | zer- | King- | AUS | Zea- | South Japan | China| India 
lands | W8Y | den land | dom tralia | land | Africa 
—————_— _ — | —_-— ---—— 
. ‘an. | Lnsti- Na- 
— ya tute | _ Fed- | Bureau Cen- | Office tional 
: Bu- Bu- | of Cham-| eral Board |.. of | sus | of Bank | Tariff | Labor 
Computing | yoan | reau | 2008 ber of | Labor of Census; and |Census| of Com- | Office, 
agency----| of of |raphy| Com-} De- Trade and Sta- | and |Japan,| mis- | Bom- 
Sta- : | and | merce ae a. | R. - Tokyo —, bay 
Wier nee Sta- men istics | ice | tistics Shang- 
tistics | tistics | tisties | hai 
Base period.| 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 — 1913 a 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 —_, 
( onaien 48 | 95 74 | 160 | 118 | 150 92 180 | 188 | 56 | #117 wd 
Year and | 
month 
1923 _— 151; 22) 172 163 181 158. 9 170 158 127 199 | 156.4 181 
1924 ee 156 268 183 162 175 166. 2 165 165 129 206 | 153.9 182 
1925 pa oe 155 253 188 161 162 159. 1 162 161 128 202 | 159.4 163 
1928 ......-| 145| 198] 181] 149] 145] 1481| 161] 15 123 | 179} 164.1 149 
1927 li 148 167 17 146; 142 141. 4 | 159 146 124 170 | 170.4 147 
) SES 149 | 161 168 148 145 140. 3 | 157 147 121 171 | 160.7 146 
00... nue | 142 153 171 140 141 136. 5 | eee 147 116 166 | 163.7 145 
1923 
January__..._| 157| 223] 170 63 |. ...--- wei «Mb .. 131 184 | 152.7 187 
yg ee 156 229 174 Mee f..c.ust EO | of Bue 126 196 | 157.7 180 
ee 145 231 | 170 162 |------- 156. 5 | Oh Re 124 192 | 155.4 178 
October. -.-.- 148 235; 171 Bee |onncuoe 158. 1 _, oe 125 212 | 156.1 181 
mone: Cane et | | 
January-__---| 156 | 251 | 178 | ee 165. 4 | Pe Fe a 131 211 | 155.8 188 : 
pS, | es 14 | 263 | 184 ae a 2g eee 126 207 | 153.7 184 
My ast ae) 2) a: ae. Be) Oi 125} 195] 151.5 184 
October. .... 161 273 | 186 2 See 170.0 See ae 133 213 | 152.8 18] 
1925 
January_-.--| 160 | 279) i91 | Oe h2s.--.4' WLS 163 166 130 214 | 159.9 173 
February..-| 158| 281| 192| 169 |.- 168. 9 eR | eee 210 | 159.2 173 
March .....- 155 | 279 | 193 | 168 ae ae fC 160 [ae 204 | 160.3 171 
April__. 151) 273 | 190 | (| J. eee 161.9 158 162 | 130 202 | 159.3 165 
May... i232.) 151 262 | 191 162 etl 158. 6 159 | aR 199 | 157.8 164 
eee re 153 | 260 | 187 | 161 cacap Le 162 +g Sele 200 | 157.3 160 
ee 155 | 254) 188 161 puvcl: Ie 162 161 | 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August_.....| 155| 249| 184| 159 |--. 156. 2 i. Mi |..-...... 200 | 160.3 160 
September _- 155 237 | 185 Be fea 155. 1 162 | 23 Sees 201 | 160.2 157 
October... 14| 223} 187| 154|-.- 153. 9 163 | 162| 124|) 200} 159.0 158 
November .- 154 220 | 186 155 ae 165 | eRe Aae 198 | 158.4 160 
December__. | 155 220 | 187 " {are 152.1 i Wel... 194 | 158. 1 154 
1926 
January__..- 153} 214} 186 153 | 153 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 
February _ _- 149 211 186 152 147 148. 8 160 MD tak dpin ce 188 | 163.0 151 
March... -..-| 1445; 205 183 149 146 144.4 163 ip Serer 184 | 164.4 150 
Apel cer 143 199 179 150 145 143. 6 168 156 | 120 181 | 162.8 151 
aay. | as 197 179 151 143 144.9 167 J eee 177 | 159.7 151 
pe ae ie 194 177 150 143 146. 4 163 | of eae 177 | 155.8 150 
RES M1 192 178 148 145 148. 7 162 156 | 122 179 | 156.9 149 
August_____- 139 193 180 147 142 149. ] 162 fee ae 177 | 160.5 148 
September __ 140 193 178 146 142 150.9 158 Yt ea 176 | 164.2 149 
October... ._| 143 198 179 148 144 152. 1 14 153 | 127 174 | 171.1 147 
November __! 147 199 185 148 142 152. 4 155 — § i~cgtt 171 ! 174.4 146 
December __. 147 184 186 150 142 146. 1 155 2 eee 170 | 172.0 146 
1927 
Januaty____- 145 174 184 146 141 143. 6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February _ _. 146 172 180 146 141 142. 6 153 _ } ee 171 | 172.0 148 
March ee 144 167 179 145 141 140. 6 150 ff 171 | 174.7 146 
js | Meth ee 143 164 177 143 140 139.8 151 147 126 170 | 173.1 145 
MAS. hale 145 162 172 145 141 141.1 152 Care 171 | 171.3 146 
COND ee 149 166 171 146 140 141.8 155 Se Bante dee 172 | 169.3 147 
July... 151 165 168 146 140 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 147 
August_____- 149 167 168 146 142 140.9 165 | See 167 | 170.8 148 < 
September __ 150 167 169 148 144 142.1 170 ee 169 | 171.8 148 ° 
October “eae 150 165 169 147 145 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 146 . 
November _ 151 166 168 148 147 141.1 166 4 Se 168 | 165.7 144 
December ___ 151 166 169 148 146 140, 4 162 BP Gn kanesee 168 | 163.5 143 
‘147 items. 
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Neth-| 4; | o.. | Swit- | United | New | q 
Country..--| er- | — Spain | ‘a. zer- | King- Foor Zea- —— Japan 
lands | 9 | land | dom land | * 
Siatiiliatael : | one 
Cen- | Cen- — Fed _— Cc Offi 
tral tral - Ch ed- ureau en ice B i 
: i Bu- Bu- of |Cham-| eral | poara |. of sus _ of ank 
Computing vean, | feau Geog- | ber of | Labor of Census} and |Census! of 
agency-.--| “oF of raphy | Com-} De- Trade and Sta- and (Japan, 
Sta- | Sta- | and | merce! part- Sta- |tistics| Sta- |Tokyo 
tistics | tistics | a | ment tistics | Office | tistics 
Base period | rors | 1913 | 1913 | 1013 | ety, | rors | July. | ro1s | 1013 | 1913 
. See? | | 1914 . 1914 
Rann ir as & 7S Toe: 
Commodi- 
ties__ | 48 95 74 160 | 118 150 92 180 188 56 
al | | ms 
1928 | | | 
January.....| 153} 164| 166) 148 | 145! 141.1 163 150 123 169 
February.__| 150/ 163) 166| 147| 144| 140.3 le 2a 169 
March......| 152| 164 165 149 145 | 140.8 160 EL ae 169 
ov“ mers 153} 162 166 151 146 | 142.9 162 147 121 170 
May.-...--- 152; 162) 164 152} 145 | 143.6 159 148 | 171 
June........| 153| 161| 164 151! 145| 142.6 158 148 | 169 
ee 148 | 162| 164] 150) 144} 1411] 157) 148 | 119) 169 
August_.....| 144| 162| 166 149 144/| 139.3) 154 gg eS 170 
September.-| 145) 158| 168 146 144 | 137.6 a) ae ts.232... | 174 
October.....| 146 157 | 174 145 145 | 137.9 152} 149 120 174 
November._| 148| 157| 176 145 145 | 137.9 162} 150 |........ 173 
December...| 148 157 175 145 144 | 138.3 154| 149 |__.....- 174 
1929 
January _-_--- 14¢ 154 171 144 143 138. 3 157 147 120 172 
February___| 146 156 | 175 145 143 | 138.4 156 gee. 171 
March._._..| 147 155 | 174 144 142} 140.1 157 i SONS. 171 
oe BE 144 154 | 174 141 140 | 138.8 158 146; 117 170 
NT nies 142 152 171 140 139 | 145.8 156 RS 169 
eae 141 151 170 139 | 139) 135.6 158 “9 rea 168 
July__. 141| 152 169 140| 143/| 137.4 159 147 115 166 
August_____- 1442| 154| 170 141 143 | 135.8 160 148 |_..-..-- 165 | 
September_.| 141| 154/ 171 140} 142| 135.8 162 | aera 164 
October_..._| 140 154 172 138) 142) 136.1 161 148 113 163 
November_.| 137 152| 171 135} 140| 134.0 158 2 oe 160 | 
December... 135 152 172 134 139 | 132.5 154 |, Reerea 155 
1930 
January....-| 131 150 172 131 136 | 131.0 151 147 107 152 
February - -- 126 147 173 128 133 127.8 147 BS hiicka.~ 151 
March....../ 122 146 173 125 131 | 124.5 144  § ere _.| 148 
April___- 122 145 172 124 129 | 123.7 146 146 104} 147 
May......-- 118 144 168 123 128 | 122.0 148 7 Sema | 143 
eee 118 143 166 123 126 | 120.7 145 pS | 138 
PS 115 142 170 121; 126! 119.2 144 144 100 | 134 
August......| 114 141 173 121; 126] 117.8 142  . eee 133 
September_.| 112 141 174 119} 123) 115.5 134 «yeaa 130 
October. ___- 111 | 140 175 118; 122] 113.0 130 142 99 | 124 
November_.| 110| 139 175 117| 120| 112.0 126 OE Nisan | 12 
December__| 107| 136| 175| 117 | 117 | 108.9 123| 141 |-------- | 122 
| ry 
1931 | 
January.....| 105| 135| 173 115 115 | 106.9 124 140 102' 120 
February_-.| 104) 133) 175 Bae Sa} AR Rg nate | 119 
March... ..-|------- | 131 |....--- oe | eet SES L..-h..-. 1... |------- 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices in the Philippines, 1927 and 1928 


ABLE 1 gives the average retail prices of foodstuffs in the markets 
of the city of Manila in 1927 and 1928, and Table 2 the average 
prices of the most important articles of food for sale in the public 
markets of Philippine municipalities.’ 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN MANILA, 1927 AND 1928 


[One peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 























Article | Unit 1927 | 1928 | Article Unit 1927 | 1928 

Cereals and grains: Pesos, Pesos | Vegetables: Pesos | Pesos 
Seca | Liter 1___.| 0.78 | 0.87 RINE, 6 nn ccnantce One ....--} 0.02] 0.93 
Mongo. _.......-- Se “Se ee a, Beans, native__._-..-. Bunmch_.--| .05 . 05 
Rage. «..<-5 acawson-ss) GRte*2 2) sas 8 Eggplants_-_-_....----- 100....----| 2.00] 1.71 

Sea food: | Onions, Bombay----- | Kilogram _| .24 38 
Bafigus_..._._.-- ef Se Et .37 PRR ae ES, Sie eh | .17 12 
SG ARSE CY “RRR gee SD ee Squash, red ____.-__-- NR Sans 1 ay ae 
GRIOS b ad anicens ee ota | «ae Squash, white__..-.-- --- | See 27 . 24 
FREESE | Ee 3.91 | 2.90 Sweet potatoes____--_- Sack _ ..-.- | 1.20 | 41.04 

Fowls: | |  Tomatoes......-....- BR euduhe 1.37} 1.00 
Chicken - - - - - -- One Soh ee .62 | Miscellaneous: | 
1... =... se oe 1.06 | 1.09 Condensed milk - - --. cy oes ae . 34 
Roosters - _ - | Limi .@ Eggs— } 

Fruits: Chinese... -.......- are 4.00 | 4.00 
Bananas, latundan___| 100___--- . OF 4... 98 NYS SPS RY _| 5.00] 4.00 
Coconuts. One. a . 08 a ppliteeaceertete SALES tee | 6.00 | 6.00 
Lemons. . 100 i £2 Galt, white. ..::.-4.-. | Liter......| .06 - 05 
Papayas One. : Mi . Sugar— 

Meat: Brown ___.-..---.| Kilogram} .32 .3l 
Beef, fresh - —- _.| Kilogram’; .82| .99 OS st ee ee . 35 
Pork. | do Lo}. .78 Vinegar - ----- 2! | - 02 . 06 
1 Liter=0.208 dry quart. 2? Ganta=2.71 quarts. 3 Kilogram= 2.2046 pounds. 4 Per 100. 


Taste 2.—AVERAGE PRICES OF FOOD IN PHILIPPINE MUNICIPALITIES, 1927 AND 1928 





























| | 
Article Unit | 1927 | 1928 || Article Unit 1927 | 1928 
| | 
Pesos | Pesos || Pesos Pesos 
Micireesvebbicn cats : Liter !_ 0. 14 —¢ gS ees See ee | Liter._-.-- 0. 44 0. 60 
ae oe ee Y oaee 2 oO -| 100....-.-.) 1.11 | 1.25 
eo nce ancsclne wien .17 2 tT Tomemtoes ................| Deten.....j i . 10 
ae ae Kilogram?.; . 85 . 83 || Native onions. ........--- eee ne . 51 . 89 
ee oe Skt . 83 ae IS. no ckcduedenss Dozen-_-.-- . 05 . 06 
Chicken.......... : | One | .29 2) see ee | +15 13 
Eggs, hen’s______- ee EE .03 || Amargosa...........--- | 100........] 1.04] 1.16 
Eggs, duck’s_-__-- y er ma : 04 .06 || Eggplants.--..........--...|..- OO iscsi: 83 . 63 
RE ET ENS GS . 59 || Squash, red........--.--- | One-..---- 14 14 
(Me Soe Senn | .38 4. , RR a pears . 04 
Sa kewl — a am | .15 OO 5 ROGIER... 256i. cs.ue- Dozen._-.| .12 -ll 
Ss 2 aS oO . 71 || Sweet potatoes -_--.------ Winns ox: 93 | 1.08 
ae cocaccann ; eee ee a SC ere a = 1.68 | 1.56 
Se | Liter......| .07 .10 || Bananas, Bufigulan---__- | Dozen..-..} .11 13 
Vinegar..................|-..do.......| .12| .10 || Bananas, Lacatan-----.-.|...do_...- .| .14 12 
ee Kilogram.| .36| .36 || Bananas, Leen... 15... ft 2 TE Le 
| 
1 Liter=0.908 dry quart. 2 Kilogram= 2.2046 pounds. 


In Table 3 are reported the average wholesale prices of staple 
products, for 1913 and for 1925 to 1929, by years.’ 





| Philippine Islands. Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau of Labor. The activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Labor. Manila, 1930, pp. 144, 145, and 148. 

‘ Philippine Islands. Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry. Statistical Bulletin, 1929. Manila, 1930, p. 185. 
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TABLE 3.—A VERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF SPECIFIED PRODUCTS IN THE PH |p 
PINES, 1925-1929 









































Manila | Coconut ’ Tohace 
“id Rice (per| hemp Sugar oil (per Copra Tobac co | Magu 
Year cavan) ! (per (per kilo- (per (per quin- pe 
picul)? picul) gram)3 picul) tal)¢ picu 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pes 
. Sees ee 5. 34 16. 02 4.7 0. 03 14. 31 15. 90 
_ SSE Sees 9. 40 33. 90 6. 85 .41 13. 21 18. 04 6. 35 
_ ae re ee 9, 32 28. 56 6. 46 . 40 12. 39 16. 67 19 
iy ~ <5: <cancqueiieandhs 7. 56 28. 14 7. 06 *, 36 11. 37 14, 83 1 (5 
eS ae ee ‘ 7. 86 21.78 7. 13 . 34 11. 23 12. 87 2 99 
Re SEP ae Pe 8. 90 18. 37 6. 25 .3l 9. 45 14, 24 | ? 16 
! Cavan=2.13 bushels. 2 Picul= 140 pounds. ’ Kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 4 Quintal = 10 


Retail Prices of Clothing in England, 1914 to 1931 


N ITS issue for April, 1931, the English Ministry of Labor Gazetic 

gives some details as to the relative cost of clothing at present 
compared with prices prevailing in 1914. The cost-of- diving figure 
for working-class families, published monthly, is based on statistics 
concerning ~ four groups of commodities—food, rents, clothing, and 
fuel and light. The data as to clothing are secured by sending out 
forms of inquiry each month to a large number of dealers in the 
principal towns asking for retail prices of articles of the same genera! 
style and quality as were covered by earlier returns. The goods 
specified are those most generally bought by the working classes 
including suits and overcoats (both ready made and made to order), 
woolen and cotton materials, underclothing, and boots and shoes. 
When the replies come in, a calculation is made, for each article 
separately, of the percentage change in price as compared with the 
returns for the previous month. These percentages are averaged, 
and the average percentage increase since July, 1914, is calculated 
by linking up these figures with those obtained for earlier dates. At 
April 1 the average percentage increases in price for the articles 
covered since July, 1914, were as follows: 


Article Per cent of increase 


Deer 6 Bulbs Gad CVOTOUNNE. 6d. 6 owe Se caetebnne cnc x-- | 70-7 
Woolen material for women’s outer garments______._____________- l 
Woolen underclothing and hosiery __-______-_..-.......-.---------- 
Cotton material for women’s outer garments_______________-_------ 15. 
Cotton underclothing material and hosiery__....__........---------- 105 
Bs oa ok a Wht a a nies nig RATE coll Se & oct bao aan ece-~- 95 


The final percentage, representing the general increase in the retail prices «f 
clothing, is then computed by averaging the figures for these six groups, those in 
Groups 2 and 4 being first modified on account of the cost of making up mate- 
rials (which inquiries have shown to be less than one and a half times as mui! 
as in 1914) and the relatively greater importance of Group 1 and the smaller 
importance of Group 4 being recognized by giving a weight of 1% to Group | and 

¢ to Group 4, compared with 1 to each of the other four groups. The resi! 
of this. final averaging shows that the average increase in the retail prices of 
working-class clothing at April 1, 1931, as compared with July, 1914, was approx- 
imately 100 per cent. This increase of 100 per cent corresponds with an increase 
of 110 per cent at the end of the summer of 1930. 


SO 29 BO 
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The per cent of increase on April 1, 1931, for the cost of living as a 
whole and for the separate groups of items entering into it, as com- 
pared with 1914, is given as follows: 


Per cent of increase 





Me é 2S AIS aR Shaw Ie Boe in SU SEI 54 
I nd ee Or EE ee 100 
ee ee aia”) ERROR? VP 1 ig eee eevee © 75 
pete ia ik ~ ESek ae dis <1 ck da Od, Ci. 29 

EE ES A FETE Pe es RY ORAS Ee ee 47 


No explanation is given of the higher level of clothing prices than 
of those of the other necessaries included in the calculation of the 
cost of living, but it appears that since the conclusion of the war 
clothing prices have been consistently high. 


Comparison with the level of retail prices of clothing in earlier years is afforded 
by the figures given below, which represent the average of the percentage in- 
creases as compared with July, 1914, at the beginning of each of the 12 months 
of the respective years: 

Increase Increase 


(per cent) (per cent) 
ECR ORR nee ees B61 | { 1998. 024 s45-++--000- 121 
igh OER, a Bone 316 Fedele iia aks 114 
ili Ae a a ES oc a ae eee _ 119 
|] TO Ae ee: 138 WRG Shy 2Gl mad Ay _ 118 
RR SE aeee OO 0 8 SONS ir asd ei zs: _ ill 
ee i i ee i RR BE Peer eae 100 
beg pated’ 129 


The percentages given in this article are necessarily only of the nature of 
approximations, since, owing to the wide range of quotations, both now and before 
the war, to changes in qualities and in stocks held by retailers, and to the varia- 
tions in the extent to which different articles and qualities have been affected by 
price changes, it is not possible to make exact calculations of the average per- 
centage changes in the prices of clothing. Subject, however, to this general quali- 
fication, the results of the investigations may be taken to be broadly representa- 
tive of the general course of prices of the cheaper grades of clothing. 
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Incomes and Expenditures of Street-Car Men’s Families 


HE study of the budgets of 98 street-car men’s families was under- 

taken by the University of California Heller committee for re- 
search in social economics, in order to ascertain the ‘‘spending ways” 
of a group of semiskilled workers and their dependents.’ In the jude- 
ment of the committee, street-railway men represent workers who 
stand between the highly skilled topographers of a preceding study ” 
and casual laborers. The detailed estimates of the incomes and ex- 
penditures of these 98 San Francisco (East Bay Region) families were 
secured for the 12 months ending with June, 1925, with the collabora- 
tion of the Oakland division of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electrical Railway Employees. 

Attention is called to the fact that street-car employees in general 
have the advantage of the ordinary low-skilled workers in the matter 
of steady employment throughout the year. In the families included 
in the study a majority of the men and their wives were American 
born. Most of the foreigners were from English-speaking countries, 
and all of them had been in this country long enough to have families. 
Their standard of living, therefore, the report declares, may be safely 
considered as American. The average man and wife in the group 
covered were between 30 and 40 years of age. The typical family 
included no adult dependents (other than the wife), no gainfully 
employed children, and no boarders or lodgers. The average man 
earned between $1,600 and $1,800 per annum, the mean earnings for 
the group being $1,658.25, as shown in the following table: 

Taste 1.—INCOME OF FAMILIES OF STREET-CAR MEN 
































| Average amount for | A verage per family 
— families reporting | for group of 9&8 
Source of income } th ae | - —— 

— , Mean _ /| Per cent 

porting Mean | Median amount | of total 

Disa ee GORENG... 3.5 ooo es nese 98 $1, 658.25 | $1,705.12 | $1,658. 25 87.9 
ee eT ae ae a wonnheniaininiinel 71 314. 72 165. 58 228. 01 12. 1 
Man’s supplementary earnings - ----- Ssiiellaelic 14 93. 17 22. 80 13. 31 7 

Le gl UU”) =e Sneak hestiis 16 | 302. 34 90. 00 49. 36 2.6 
Creer WO... 5s 5 os sc 14 | 172. 71 51. 00 24. 67 3 
ES ae ae a ae 22 | 295. 54 280. 50 66. 35 5 
NS dis ae oa dpnatea Sa rcksiaaatside arieacal 19 | 183. 73 84. 00 35. 62 1.9 
I MR BS es bade Ramee 17 29. 7 15. 00 5. 16 3 
| SE Se, ae a Se, Se Ae 12 112. 20 36. 00 13. 74 8 
Other_....._- OA” MESS ET 14} «138.61 42. 50 19. 80 | 1.0 
RE SE a: SE ee ree +) | 1, 886. 26 1, 789. 55 1, 886. 26 100. 0U 





As will be noted, in 71 of the 98 families the regular earnings of the 
husband were increased by income from some other source. These 
supplements, however, were ordinarily not large. In the typical 
household the earnings of the husband constituted 90 per cent or more 
of the total income, and the additional income from all sources was 





1 University of California. Cost of Living Studies IV: Spending Ways of a Semiskilled Group. [er- 
keley, 1931. (Publication in Economies, vol. 5, No. 5.) a 

2 Peixotto, J. B.: How Workers Spend a Living Wage, University of California Publications in F«on- 
omies, vol. 5, No. 3, pp. 161-245, Berkeley, 1929. Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, Washing, 
March, 1930, pp. 204-205. 
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under $200. ‘Two-thirds of the wives were reported as earning 
nothing during the year, and only 15 per cent of the children made 
contributions “to the family exchequer. Moreover, the additions 
made by two- thirds of these children were less than $100 each per child. 
Only one family in five owned income-producing property, and the 
returns therefrom were generally small. 

The accompanying tabulation shows the average expenditures for 
the various items in the 98 family budgets: 


TapLeE 2.—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY BUDGETS, 
JUNE, 1924, TO JUNE, 1925 








Expenditure 























Number Suunntsaron eens — 
Items of expenditure of families Amount Per cent 
reporting 
| Mean Median Mean | Median 

Ty, SRE AS SPE AEE eee «See en 98 $789. 80 $780. 00 38. 0 38. 0 
(0 RSS ae Se ee ape. ae a 98 239. 32 215. 85 11. 2 10. 6 
dls omic darwaeie Peet PP 98 373. 19 337. 60 17.9 17.6 
House operation - -- Sad iim tes adh / 98 | 145. 35 136. 65 7.0 6.7 
Furniture and furr ishings- ‘ Ee 96 75. 87 50. 05 3. 6 2.4 
Miscellaneous. .__-. ss chuestheenederiedan 98 487. 42 426. 68 22. 4 21.1 
Automobiles 29 188. 73 88. 09 8. 0 4.5 
Investment and savings_-.....______-------- 95 113. 95 74. 28 5.2 3. 4 
Medical care_ te SIRES Ea 93 91. 56 67. 00 4.3 3. 2 
Recreation __ he ersten nnnaginai b-oekaaanighed 94 67.15 32. 87 | 3.0 1.6 
5 Sill ERE ETT AEDS IME CLS se 6 67. 00 58. 00 | 3.0 2.4 
Incidentals........._-.- Lop ices 98 56. 86 33. 85 2.6 1.8 
Associations. __-__--- s+} Geleooil Ys 32. 88 26. 10 1.6 1.2 
5 te Ei SI Be TEE: SY 238. 69 21. 00 1.4 1.0 
Toneeee......... IS Sees 62 | 27. 80 26. 00 1.4 1.1 
Education....__- = 91 25. 20 | 13. 00 1.2 6 
TET eS. Ce ee eee a 55 | 11. 80 | 10. 40 .6 5 
iil Milena 4\° 8. 66 | 9.75 4 4 
GARR ALES RRR TES TSI v 83 2. 29 | 1. 00 1 ‘1 
Total__._. 98 | 2,109.40] 2, 059. 79 | 100. 0 100. 0 








The expenditures reported for the average family during the year 
exceeded the average income. In at least 40 per cent of the house- 
holds there was a deficit met by recourse to savings or occasionally 
by borrowing. The remaining discrepancy may be accounted for by 
the ordinary tendency to overestimate expenses in a study of this 
kind. 

The heaviest expense in budgets of wage earners with incomes 
similar to those of the street-car men is food. In these families it 
averaged 38 per cent of the total expenditures and sometimes was 
nore than 50 per cent. The average expenditure of 69 cents a day 
per equivalent adult male is reported as an indication that the faniilies 
were well fed. Indeed, 90 per cent of the families were found to be 
above standard on food allowances. 

On the other hand, clothing showed the results of compulsory 
economies. The average amount spent for this item of the budget by 
these families was found to be always less than the estimated necessary 
expenditures in 1925 for San Francisco families of various sizes living 
it a standard of health and comfort. 

Housing conditions on the whole were good, thanks to the suburban conditions 
oi the East Bay region—no tenements and an abundance of cheap, modern 
tottages for sale on ‘‘easy payment” plans. Half of the families owned their 
tomes; 70 per cent of these were still paying off mortgages. Ninety-seven of 
the 98 families had modern bathrooms. All but one-sixth of the families lived 


inseparate dwellings. Two-thirds of them met or exceeded the standard require- 
tent of one room per person. Housing costs varied widely according to whether 
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the family owned its house clear, was paying installments, or was renting. |} 
most common rentals were between $20 and $30 a month. ; 

The principal house-operation expense was light and fuel, which 
averaged approximately $6 per month. Expenditure for telephones 
was reported by only 34 families and a number of these shared jhjs 
convenience with another family. In the year under review ice wag 
purchased by only 12 families out of the 98 and this was done only jn 
cases of illness. | 

The entire burden of the housework was borne by the wives. [pn 
40 families there was no laundry given out for the 12 months covered. 
and only 15 of the 98 families expended enough in this connection to 
pay laundry charges for the regular weekly heavy flat work of the 
household. Only 7 of the 98 families reported anything for service 
even in childbirth cases. The chief reliance in times of sickness was 
on relatives and neighbors. 

The heavy proportion of the income spent for bare necessaries 
brought down to about 22 per cent of the income, the amount ayail- 
able for the miscellaneous group of expenses. Automobiles cost 
more than any other item in the miscellaneous group, but only 26 
families owned such machines. Investments, medical care, and 
recreation taken together constituted a mean expenditure of 12.5 
per cent of the family budget. The usual investments were a life- 
insurance policy of $2,500 or less, savings of some kind, one share of 
company stock, union sickness insurance, or insurance in a mutual 
benefit association which included premiums in the dues. The wages 
of these men did not allow of. actual provision for the future, but each 
man hoped to leave his family a house, a small savings account, and 
sufficient insurance to bury him and tide his dependents over a_ vear 
or two. 

The average expense for medical care was between $65 and $100 » 
year—not enough to provide adequately for dental and preventive 
attention. Few families had recourse to free clinics and hospitals. 
The monthly expenditure of the average family on commercial 
amusement, ordinarily the movies, was from $2 to $3. Under their 
wage agreement the carmen were entitled to take a vacation of two 
weeks without pay, but only 24 families could afford to go out of town. 
Every man, of course, paid his monthly union dues, which amounted 
to $1.50. Membership in other organizations, principally mutual 
benefit associations, was reported by 59 families. Carfare and 
barbers’ fees, which were listed under incidentals, averaged respec- 
tively about $1.50 and $1 per month. The usual contribution to 
charity was $1 a year, while the contributions to church, although 
constituting a slightly higher percentage of the family budget, were 
reported by fewer families. Only six families stated that they made 
allowances to outside dependents, but the amounts were quite sub- 
stantial. Occasional budgets included expenditures for moving, 
legal fees, and funerals. 


Briefly, the “average” street-car man’s family had enough to eat and was 
comfortably housed. It could not be described as suffering from want. 1 te 
other hand, the income was not sufficient to provide for the rising standard 0! 
dress, especially for children in school, to free the wife from the heaviest house 
keeping burdens, to pay for adequate medical care, or to make adequate provl 
sion for old age or for the husband’s death. Such a generalization, of co's, 
applies only to the ‘“‘average”’ family. - In the group of 98 there were cases of 
undernourishment, overcrowding, overwork, a burden of debt, and—surest sign 
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of poverty—the removal of children from high school to go to work. To be 
comfortable, the family must be small and healthy, and the wife must be a good 
manager. One man summed up the situation by the comment that ‘‘if Mrs. B. 
was not such a good mother, cook, seamstress, doctor, barber, and laundress, we 
could never make ends meet.” 


At the close of each visit the investigator asked the family how it 
would use an increase in income. Among the wants cited were 
medical attention, payments on a home, savings, more insurance, a 
vacation for the overworked father or for sickly children, furniture 
for greater comfort or because it was necessary, enough cash to obvi- 
ate buying on the installment plan with its high interest rates, and 
money to settle old bills. Occasionally a desire was expressed for a 
higher living standard involving more clothes, more recreation, an 
automobile, music lessons for the children, and an opportunity to 
raise them into another class. 

Aside from the inability to make provision against old age and 
death, the outstanding hardship of these families, according to the 
report, was inadequate medical care. Their income and possibly 
their pride barred them from attending free clinics, but at least 50 
per cent of these families needed medical attention for which they 
were unable to raise the money. It was necessary for children to 
have their tonsils and adenoids removed, for wives to. undergo 
operations, for a tubercular child to be sent to the mountains, for a 
wife to have major dental work done, and for a husband’s teeth to be 
extracted, but the family purse could not stand the strain. A birth, 
as a rule, used up the savings of a year, and a slight illness, particu- 
larly of the breadwinner, resulted in debt for years. 


———_—=—9 00 
Cost of Living in the Philippines, 1929 


HE cost of living for skilled and unskilled workers in Manila 

and six other towns in the Philippines in 1929 is shown in the 
following table, compiled from the report of the Governor General 
of the islands for that year: 


AVERAGE COST OF LIVING PER DAY IN SPECIFIED CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, 1929! 


[One peso= about 50 cents in U. 8. currency] 
































Skilled Common 
City or town a xe = eye Shee os ee 
| Single | Married | Single Married 
| Pesos | Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Cebu I i Ri ce wk dh eee ee cot -| 1. 31 2. 82 0. 85 2. 11 
aang RARE Thee one FA ale Sener BOLI Al oats nie 1. 34 2. 69 . 94 2. 35 
oilo ss ire eS 1. 23 | 2. 37 1. 07 2. 25 
iL A RT REE TS ae nm 1. 23 | 2. 53 . 94 2. 01 
SS eee : é ‘ 1. 40 2. 53 1.10 2. 16 
Rt GAY OF....----+----+--- ee ee 1, 57 2. 84 1. 50 2.17 
ee  nuwces HAD nl 1, 28 2. 51 1. 08 1. 92 
Occidental Negros..........___- EER aie 1. 29 | 2. 88 . 96 2. 13 
engin emraiatbnncins 1, 04 | 2. 39 . 97 1. 82 
Es <b Cintas caidas at 1. 30 | 2. 62 1. 05 2. 10 
SE, CSE. le PC | 1. 14 | 2.32 92 ed 79 
s Ee i 





' Estimated by deputies of the Philippine Bureau of Labor. 


lt will be noted that the average cost of living was considerably 
higher in 1929 than in the preceding year. This is reported as due 
principally to generally higher prices of rice, Other items of the 
lamily budget showed slight changes. 
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Statistics of Immigration for March, 1931 
By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician Unirep States BureEAv OF IMMIGRATION 


HE monthly statistics for March, 1931, show an increase in 

the inward movement of both aliens and citizens as compared 
with the previous month. In March, 16,344 aliens were admitted to 
the United States and 34,861 American citizens returned, as against 
12,212 and 27,508, respectively, for February. 

During March, 597 aliens were refused admission to the United 
States, 509 having been turned back at points along the Canadian 
and the Mexican borders and 88 at the seaports of entry. Of the 
latter number only 48 were rejected at New York, at which port 
nearly four-fifths of the aliens from overseas landed. About 5 out of 
every 1,000 alien applicants for admission at New York this month 
were denied admission. é 

Undesirable aliens deported from the United States numbered 
1,726 for the month of March, 1931. The average number of deporta- 
tions for the nine months ended March 31, 1931, was 1,440, compared 
with 1,354 for the same months a year ago. Of the 1,726 aliens 
deported during March last, 674 were sent to Mexico, 172 to Canada, 
790 to European ‘countries, principally Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Italy; 32 to China and other 
Asiatic countries; and 58 to other countries. Over one-third of these 
March deportees came from Mexico, 678 having entered the United 
States via the southern land border, while 493 crossed via the Cana- 
dian border; 438 landed at Atlantic seaports, 78 at Gulf of Mexico “ 
ports, and 39 at Pacific ports. Nearly three-fourths of the deportees ae 
who entered the country at Atlantic ports came in via New York, 327 
landing at that port. The same port saw the departure of 712 of the 
March deportees; and of the remainder, 86 left from other points 
along the Atlantic, 77 departed from Gulf of Mexico ports, 149 from 
Pacific ports, and 702 departed to Canada or Mexico over the inter- 
national land borders. 
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I< WARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1930, TO MARCH 
31, 1931 





















































| 
Inward Outward +4 
pom a Beat a | Aliens|—— = 4q — Aliens 
| Aliens admitted Pond Aliens departed | United| a. 
Period United | from ___| States | after 
} States Inn enter- | citi- ~ —e land- 
— Non- citizens Fotal | ing! | Emi- | Non- | zens otal | ing 2 
rant | Ummi-| Total | arrived | grant | emi- | Total | de- 
| BF | grant | grant | punted) 
| 
1930 | | 
July...--------| 13, 323} 16, 466] 29,789] 38,822} 68,611; 881] 4,818| 22, 588) 27, 406) 55, 366| 82, 772 | 1, 440 
Augu st. .--- 14,816) 19, 724] 34, 540) 69, 957) 104, 497 837| 5, 245) 29, 166) 34, 411) 88, 37 2)122, 783} 1, 208 
Septe smber - ..-| 17, 792} 29, 359| 47,151} 80, 900/128, 051! 929} 5, 100) 24, 604) 29, 704| 56, 526) 86, a 1, 552 
October. ---- 13, 942! 23, 304) 37, 246] 40, 702) 77, 948 854) 5, 352) 22, 938) 28, 290) 32, 988) 61, 278 | 1, 526 
November. - - 9, 209) 13, 032) 22,241) 22,381) 44, 622 734) 4,951) 19, 285) 24, 236) 24, 420) 48, 656) 1, 405 
December.._-- 6,439) 9,939] 16,378) 28, 535) 44, 913 806} 5,450! 17,603) 23,053 21,140! 44,193) 1,377 
1931 | | | | | 
January-...-- _.| 4,091). 8,724) 12,815; 19, —~ 32, 659 693) 4,397) 17, 169) 21, 566, 24, 885 46,451) 1,517 
February...--| 3,147} 9,065] 12,2121 27, 508) 39,7 689| 4,720} 16, 170) 20, 890) 33, 172) 54, 062| 1, 210 
M of OW icaiaean 3, ald 12, 767| 16, 344} 34, $61 51, 205) 597| 4,693) 12,751) 17, 444) 32, 278) 49, » 722) 1, 726 











Total... 86, 336 142, 380) 208, 71¢ 363, 510.592, 226 7, | 44, as 274 227, 000369, 147 596, 147| 12, 961 
| } | 


These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


Migration of Philippine Labor to Hawaii, 1925 to 1929 


HE accompanying table shows the migration of Filipinos to and 
from Hawau for five years, 1925 to 1929.' 


FILIPINO EMIGRANTS GOING TO AND RETURNING FROM HAWAITI, 1925 TO 1929 





























Going to Hawaii Returning from Hawaii 
Year eat “ts Caan ~_— pilin 
Men | Women| Minors Total Men Women Minors Total 

Ete lt 6, 104 | 256 159} 6,519) 2,183 | 264 307| 2,754 
BL aa NE 2,977 | 160 219 3, 356 2, 562 348 480 3, 390 
Ry SE a eee 9, 784 | 120 170 10, 074 2, 410 | 510 645 3, 565 
Se a a 9, 026 153 143 9, 322 3, 968 379 492 4, 839 
Rel 1 ee } 8, 189 134 46 8, 369 3, 402 241 348 3, 991 
. =e 36, 080 | 823 737 | 37, 640 | 14, 525, | 1,742| 2,272 18, 539 














Philippine Islands. Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry. Statistical bulletin, 1929. Manila, 1930, p. 78. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


CoLorapo.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Eighteenth annual report, 1:30. 
Denver, 1931. 56 pp.; folder. 

Includes data on fatal and nonfatal accidents, number of employees, and 
production, and a directory of the coal mines of the State showing type of mine. 
ventilation, etc. 

MaryLanp.—Industrial Accident Commission. Sixteenth annual report, for the 
year November 1, 1929, to October 31, 1930. Baltimore, [19317]. 44 pp. 

Data taken from this report, showing the operations of the State workmen's 
compensation act, are given in this issue. 

Missovuri.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 22: Report [for the 
period] beginning July 1, 1928, and ending June 30, 1930. Jefferson City, 1930. 
81 pp.; folders, maps, charts, illus. 

Evening schools for adult farmers are reported as an outstanding feature in 
the vocational education program of Missouri, the classes “‘last year’’ having a 
total enrollment of 4,381, of whom 2,933 were men and 1,448, women. 
Nevapa.—Commissioner of Labor. Biennial report, 1929-1930. Carson City, 

1931. 388 pp. 

Data from this report, relating to wages in mining camps and activities of fee- 
charging employment agencies, are given in this issue. 

New JrersEy.—Commission to Investigate the Employment of Migratory Chil- 
dren in the State of New Jersey. Report. Trenton, 1931. 131 pp.; maps, 
allus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

New Yorx.—Committee on Stabilization of Industry for the Prevention of 
Unemployment. -Less unemployment through stabilization of operations: 
Report to Governor, November, 1930. Albany, [1931?]. 96 vp., charts. 

Part I of this report was summarized in the January, 1931, issue of the Labor 
Review. Part II gives in some detail the experience of various firms in grappling 
with seasonal fluctuations in employment. 


Orecon.—-Emergency Employment Commission. Unemployment in Oregon. 
Salem, 1931. 31 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special Bulletin No. 5: 
Laws administered by the Department of Labor and Industry. Harris/urg, 
1930. 174 pp. 

A revision of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Labor Laws’”’ issued by the Pennsylvania 
department in 1925. The present bulletin contains all amendments and new 

legislation passed by the State legislature in 1927 and 1929. 


Special Bulletin No. 32: Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1'/?5- 
1929. Issued by the Bureau of Statistics. Harrisburg, 1931. 126 pp. 


PHILIPPINE IsLANDs.— Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry. Statistical Bulletin of the Philippine Islands, 
1929. Manila, 1930. 239 pp., charts. 


Data from this report, relating to accidents, labor disputes, hours of labor in 
Manila, salaries in the civil service, and migration of Philippine labor to Hawaii, 
are given in this issue. 
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PuiLiPPINE IsLanps.—Governor General. Annual report, 1929. Washington, 
1931. 257 pp. (House Doc. No. 665, 71st U. S. Cong., 3d sess.) 


Includes the reports of the heads of departments of the Philippine government 
for the calendar year 1929. Data from the report of the Philippine Bureau of 
Labor relating to cost of living, factory inspection, and woman and child labor, 
are given in this issue of the review. 

Texas.—Industrial Accident Board. Report, from September 1, 1928, to August 
31, 1930. [Austin, 1930?] 7 pp.; mimeographed. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Uran.—Industrial Commission. [Biennial report, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930.) 


Bulletin No. 4: Reports of the mine, factory, and labor inspectors and of the wage 
collection department. [Salt Lake City, 19302] 171 pp. 


Data relating to wages of miners and wage collections, taken from this publica- 
tion, are given in this issue. 

Wiscons1n.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1928-1930. Madison, 
1931. 55 pp. 

The commission reports that the legislature has taken note of the fact that 
certain types of agricultural work, such as the harvesting of sugar beets, cherries, 
and cranberries, have become specialized in form, taking on many of the character- 
istics of factory work. Accordingly, the industrialized agriculture law was 
passed, empowering the commission to regulate conditions under which children 
may be employed in such work. Under the terms of this law the commission has 
passed orde.s regulating the employment of children in sugar-beet fields. 

The State-controlled apprenticeship system has been carried on along its usual 
lines. On August 1, 1930, there were 3,350 live apprenticeship contracts on file. 
During the two years covered by the report, 1,420 new indentures were entered 
into and 654 apprentices received diplomas, indicating the accomplishment of an 
apprenticeship averaging four years. 

“Sinee 1915, when the present apprenticeship law was adopted, a total of 2,567 
indentured apprentices completed their terms of training.”’ 
Wyomine.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Fourteenth report, January 

1 to December 31, 1929. Fourth report, Coal Mine Catastrophe Insurance 


Premium Fund; Seventh report, Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund. 
Sheridan, 1930. 156 pp. 


teviewed in this issue. 

Unirep Svates.—Congress. Senate. Document No. 309 (71st Cong., 3d sess.): 
Vocational education in the United States. The program of cooperation of the 
Federal Government with the States in vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled. Washington, 1931. 30 pp. 

This report is based upon the researches of the Federal Board for Vocational 

Education and the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment. 


—_ 








Report No. 1264 (71st Cong., 3d sess.): Drought relief and unem- 
ployment—LaFollette resolution. Washington, 1931. 152 pp. 


—_— 








Report No. 1519 (71st Cong., 3d sess.): Incorporation ef crédit 
unions in the District of Columbia. Washington, 1931. 9 pp. 


_—__ 





Committee on Education and Labor. Vocational education. 
Hearing on S. 8969 (71st Cong., 3d sess.), January 7, 1931. Washington, 
1931. 52 pp. 


Committee on the District of Columbia. Credit unions and 
small loans. Hearings on S. 4775 and S. 5629. (71st Cong., 3d sess.), January 
23,1931. Washington, 1931. 74 pp. 


~— Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 159: Extension work in coopera- 
live marketing, by B. B. Derrick. Washington, 1931. 39 pp. 





_ 
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Unitep States.—Department of Commerce. Institutional constructio;,—j, 
avenue to employment. A series of radio addresses by national leaders ¢,, ;}, 
construction, repair, and improvement of churches, schools, colleges, univers); o. 
hospitals, and similar institutions, given under the auspices of the Pres):',),;’ 
Emergency Committee for Employment. Washington, 1931. 20 pp. 





Policies and practices for the stabilization of employment in retail . «/9},. 

lishments. Prepared for the President’s Emergency Committee for Ey, , 
ment. Washington, 1931. 6 pp. 

Reproduced in this issue. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin N» RR 

Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. Washington, 1931. 

129 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 83: Fluctuation of employmen! jy 
the radio industry, by Caroline Manning. Washington, 1931. 63 pp., c 


Reviewed in this issue. 








—_—_—— 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Directory of trade and ind isiriqi 
schools. Washington, 1930. 370 pp. 


Includes all trade and industrial schools in the United States which were 
federally aided in the year ending June 30, 1929. 





—— Federal Farm Board. Bulletin No. 6: Cooperation in Agriculture—a s¢lecied 
and annotated bibliography with special reference to marketing, purchasing, and 
credit. Washington, 1931. 113 pp. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AUsTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, No. 23, 1930. Melbourne, [1931?]. xaxii, 805 pp.; 
maps, charts. 

Includes statistics on retail and wholesale prices, wages, hours of labor, pro- 
duction, employment, industrial disputes, workers’ and employers’ organizations, 
and child labor. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Twentieth annual report on labor organization 
in Canada (for the calendar year 1980). Ottawa, 1931. 254 pp. 

Data from this publication, relating to membership of labor organizations, 
trade-union benefits, and labor journals, are given in this issue. 

Great Britarn.—Ministry of Labor. Twentieth abstract of labor statistics of 
the United Kingdom. London, 1981. 205 pp. (Cmd. 3831.) 

Includes statistics on employment, unemployment, and unemployment insur- 
ance; wages and hours of labor; profit sharing and copartnership; wholesale 


and retail prices and cost of living; strikes and lockouts; trade-unions and 
federations; cooperative societies, friendly societies, and building sovicties; 
national health insurance; old-age pensions; industrial accidents and discases, 
and workmen’s compensation; poor-law relief; migration; and cost of buildings. 
GREATER SHAaNGHAI.—Bureau of Social Affairs. Industrial disputes (not in 


cluding strikes and lockouts), Greater Shanghai, 1929. Greater Shanghai 
[19307]. Various paging. (In Chinese and English.) 

The chief matters in dispute in the 372 cases covered in this report were, i" 
order of importance, hiring and dismissal, collective agreement, suspension ot 
business and closing down of establishments, and wages. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFice.—<Studies and Reports, Series D (wages ani hou’ 
of work), No. 19: Wages and regulation of conditions of labor in the U.S. 5. h. 
by S. Zagorsky. Geneva, 1980. 212 pp. 


Osto (Norway).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk drbok for Oslo by., 1930: 
Oslo, 1931. 109 pp. 

Contains statistics relating to various conditions and affairs of the «ily 0 

Oslo during 1930, ineluding public health, occupations, cost of living, wg°s 


employment, and unemployment. 
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SwepEN.—Kommerskollegium. Industri berdttelse for dr 1929. Stockholm, 1931. 
102 pp. 
Contains a summary review of the industrial developments in Sweden during 
1929, including employment in various industries and their branches. 


—— [Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige, 
dr 1928. Stockholm, 1930. |Various paging.] 
Detailed statistics of the consumers’, milk distribution, restaurant, and workers’ 
productive societies. There is a résumé in French, as well as an explanation, in 
that language, of the tabular matter. 


Unofficial 


AmericAN Lapor YEAR Book, 1931. By the Labor Research Department of the 
Rand School of Social Science. Vol. XII. New York, Rand School Press, 
1931. 337 pp. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssocIATION. Personnel Series 12: Methods of mini- 
mizing the effect of business depression on the working forces, by Ernest G. 
Draper and Eleanor H. Park. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1931. 30 pp. 


CaLIFORNIA, University or. Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics. Cost of Living Studies, 1V: Spending ways of a semiskilled group. 
A study of the incomes of 98 street-car men’s families in the San Francisco Bay 
region. Berkeley, Calif., 1931. (University of California Publications in 
tconomics, vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 295-366.) 

teviewed in this issue. 

Cattcott, Mary Stevenson. Child labor legislation in New York: The his- 
torical development and the administrative practices of child labor laws in the 
State of New York, 1905-1930. New York, Macmillan Co., 1931. - 267 pp. 
(American Social Progress Series.) 

CarmMAN, Harry J. Social and economic history of the United States. I. From 
handicraft to factory, 1500 to 1820. Boston, New York, etc., D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1930. 616 pp.; maps, charts, illus. 


CoLLMAN, CHARLES ALBERT. Our mysterious panics, 1830-1930: A story of 
events and the men involved. New York, William Morrow & Co., 1931. 
310 pp. 

De Micueuis, Gruserrr. La disoccupazione operaia: Una migliore distribu- 
zione della populazione della terra e dei capitali. Rome, Carlo Columbo, 1931. 
28 pp. 
temarks on unemployment by the author at the meeting of the International 

Labor Office, at Geneva, January 27 and 31, 1931. 


Famity Wr.LFARE AssocraATION OF AmerRICA. The administration of relief in 
unemployment emergencies, compiled by Margaret E. Rich. New York, 130 
East Twenty-second Street, 1931. 28 pp. 

—— Care of the homeless in unemployment emergencies: Suggestions for a com- 
munity program, compiled by Harriet E. Anderson and Margaret E. Rich. 
New York, 180 East Twenty-second Street [1931?]. 29 pp. 

GENEVA RESEARCH INFORMATION CoMMITTEE. Geneva Special Studies, Vol. IT, 
No. 8, March, 1931: Unemployment as an international problem. Geneva, 4 
Rue de Monthoux, 1931. 30 pp. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH AssocIATION. Proceedings, nineteenth annual meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 10-12, 1930. New York City, 261 Broadway, 
[1931?). 102 pp. 

The subjects of the addresses included the Cincinnati plan for relieving unem- 


ployment, pensions and retirement systems, and personnel administration. 


Hervricn, H. W. Industrial accident prevention—a scientific approach. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. 366 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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JoHNSON, ALBERT A. Past, present, future progress in the Soviet Unio» 
former Russian Empire}. Springfield, Mass., 1931. 62 charts. 


The subjects covered in this volume, composed entirely of charts, include wc 
employment, unemployment relief, and production in various industries. 






NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON City PLANNING. Planning problems of town. 
and region. Papers and discussions at the twenty-second national confe:¢r, 
on city planning, held at Denver, Colo., June 23-26, 1936. Philadelphia, \\’»,. P 
Fell Co., 1930. 239 pp. ; 









NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). A picture of world economic 
conditions at the beginning of 1931. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1931. 
350 pp. 

Contains a general review of the recent economic conditions and tende) cies 





+] 


including those pertaining to labor, in various countries at the beginning of 193]. 





NATIONAL Sarety Counciu. Industrial accident statistics, 1930 edition. Ch ‘cago, 
1930. 91 pp., charts. 


Data on the accident experience of establishments reporting to the Nationa 
Safety Council, taken from this publication, are given in this issue of the Labor 
Review. 








NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE. Department of Industrial Relations. How wnem- 
ployment affects negroes. A statement covering principal cities in the Nation 
and based upon information supplied by persons in daily contact with em ploy- 


i 


ment problems. New York, 1133 Broadway, 1931. 41 pp., mimeographed 






Reviewed in this issue. 





Pace, Kirspy. <A new economic order. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930, 
387 pp. 






RussE.t SaGe Founpation. Salaries and vacations in family case work in 1929, 
by Ralph G. Hurlin. New York, 1930. 24 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 







THomas, NORMAN. America’s way oul—a program for democracy. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 324 pp. 


VERBAND ScHWEIzZ. KoNSUMVEREINE (V. S. K.), Basex. Rapports et comptes 
sur Vactivité des organes de l’union en 1930. Basel, 1931. 108 pp. 


Detailed report of the 1930 activities of the Swiss Cooperative Union and its 
constituent societies. 







VireLes, Morris 8. Psychology in industry. New York, Personnel Research 
Federation, 29 West Thirty-Ninth Street, Reprint and Circular Series No. 22. 
(Reprinted from The Psychological Bulletin, vol. 27, No. 8, October, 1930, 
pp. 567-635.) 

Reviews publications in the specified field appearing from January 1, 1927, 
to June 30, 1930, inclusive. An extended bibliography is appended. 







VocaTIONAL SERvicE FOR Juniors. Opportunities for vocatinal training in 
New York City. New York, 122 East Twenty-fifth Street, September, 1930. 


96 pp. 
As this directory (fifth edition) was compiled primarily for the use of young 
persons over 14 years of age, vocational courses in junior high schools have not 
been included. 







Yate University. Bulletin, Twenty-seventh Series, No. 14: Institute of [man 
Relations. New Haven, April 1,1931. 59 pp. 


According to this report on the research activities of the institute, its industrial 
studies for some years to come are to be concentrated around a “total science” 
investigation of the human problems resulting from the introducton of |abor- 
saving methods or machinery. 
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LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since July, 


1912, except 


that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the bureau 


only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 


A complet 


published si 


e list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1921, as well as the bulletins 
nce that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) are 


out of print. 


Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


*No. 124. 
*No. 133. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 


No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
*No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 145. CGity. tant * gia ep and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York 
City. [1914. 
*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite-coal industry. [1916.] 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 


No. 233. 
No. 255. 
No. 283. 
No. 287. 
*No. 303. 
No. 341. 
No. 402. 
No. 468. 
No. 481. 


Cooperation. 


No. 313. 
No. 314. 
No. 437. 
No. 531. 


Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 
Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919. 

History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities, etc. [1921.] 
Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 

Trade agreement.in the silk-ribbon. industry of New York City. [1923.] 
Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 

Trade agreements, 1927. 

Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 


Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 

Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 
Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. 


Employment and unemployment. 


*No. 109. 


“tent of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. 
1913. 


*No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 


*No. 196 


*No. 202. 


*No. 206 


Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 
19 and 20, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 


*No. 227. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
*No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 


*No. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
*No. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
*No. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 
No. 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. : : : 
No. 520. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April, 1929. 
No. 542. Report of the advisory committee on employment statistics. [1931.] 
Foreign labor laws. 
*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 
No. 494. Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929.] 
No. 510. Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930.] 
No. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 
Housing. 
*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. ‘ 
No. 524. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1929. 


Industrial accidents and hygiene. 


*No. 104 


No. 120 
*No. 127 
*No. 141 
*No. 157 


. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary ware factories. 
[1912.] 

. Hygiene of painters’ trade. [1913.] 

. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914. 

. Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 
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Industrial accidents and hygiene—C ontinued. 
*No. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 
*No. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915. 
No. 188. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the paint 
buildings. [1916.] . 
*No. 201. Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the Interna; 
Association of Industrial Aceident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 
*No. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades, [1917.] 
*No. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 
No. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917. 
No. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] P 
*No. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 
*No. 234. The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
No. 236. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 
No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Wor 
Committee. [1919.] 
*No. 251. Preventable death in the cetton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
No. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 
No. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 
No. 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 
*No. 280. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 
*No. 291. Carbon monoxide poisoning. [1921.]} 
No. 293. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. ' [1922.] 
No. 298. Causes and —— of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 
No. 306. Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in ha 
ous occupations. [1922.] 
No. 392. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 
No. 405, eo necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosp! 
1926. 
No. 427, Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
No, 428, Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, |) 
July 14-16, 1926. 
No. 460, A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928.] 
No. 466. Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 
No. 488. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 
No. 490. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. Re 
No. 507. Causes of death, by occupation. [1929.] 





Industrial relations and labor conditions. 


No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 

No. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 

No. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923.] 

No. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 

No. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] Saf 
No. 383. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] — 
No. 384. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

No. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] 

No. 534. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 


Labor laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


No. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 

No. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917. 

No. 285. Minimum wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
No. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional, [1922.] 

No. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 

No. 343. Laws providing-for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] 

No. 370. Labor laws of the United States with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925. 
No. 408. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 

No. 517. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1927-1928. 

No. 528. Labor legislation, 1929. 


Proceedings of annual conventions of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United _ 
States and Canada. (Name changed in 1928 to Association of Government Officials in Industry of 
the United States and Canada.) 
*No. 266. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 
No. 307, Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 
*No. 323. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 
*No. 352. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 
*No. 389. Eleventh, Chicago, Il., May 19-23, 1924. Wag 
*No. 411. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
*No. 429. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
*No. 455. Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
*No. 480. Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
No. 508. Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 
No. 530. Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of th: International Association of Industrial Accident Boards ond 
Commissions. 
No. 210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 
No. 248. Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 
No. 264. Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 
*No. 273. Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 
No. 281. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
No. 304. Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 
No. 333. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 
*No. 359. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
No. 385. Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
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Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions—C ontinued. 
No. 395. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 
No. 406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
No. 432. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
*No. 456. Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
No. 485. Fifteenth, Paterson, N. J., September 11-14, 1928. 
No. 511. Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 1929. 
No. 536. Seventeenth, Wilmington, Del., September 22-26, 1930. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services. 

No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

*No. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

No. 311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

No. 337. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 

No. 355. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 

No. 400. Twelfth, Chicago, Ml., May 19-23, 1924. 

No. 414. Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 

No. 478. Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 

No. 501. Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 

No. 538. Seventeenth, Philadelphia, September 24-27, 1929; eighteenth, Toronto, Canada, Septem- 
ber 9-12, 1930. 


Productivity of labor. 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
No. 407. Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
[1926. ] 
*No. 412.. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
No. 441. Productivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 
No. 474. Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] 
No. 475. Productivity of labor in newspaper printing. [1929.] 


Retail prices and cost of living. 


*No. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 
*No. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 
*No. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914.] 

No. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915.] 

No. 357. Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 

No. 369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 
No. 495. Retail prices, 1890 to 1928. 


Safety codes. 


*No. 331. Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. 
No. 336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 
No. 350. Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles, 
*No. 351. Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 
No. 375. Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 
No. 382. Code of lighting school buildings. 
No. 410. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 
*No. 430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
No. 433. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 
No. 447. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 
No. 451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 
No. 463. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision, 
No. 509. Textile safety code. 
No. 512. Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. 
No. 519. Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. 
No. 527. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. 


Vocational and workers’ education. 


*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 
*No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 

No. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
No. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction, [1928.] 


Wages and hours of labor. 


*No. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress and 
waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.] 
. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 
. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 
{o. 204. Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917. 
. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915: With a glossary of occu- 
pations. 
Yo. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 
. 265. Industriai survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 
. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
. 358. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 
. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 
394. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. 
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Wages and hours of labor—Continued. 


No. 407. lane of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board indy: 
*No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
No. 416. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 
No. 484. Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. 
No. 497. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1928. 
No. 498. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1928. 
Yo. 499. History of wages in the United States from colonial times to 1928. 
. 502. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1928. 
. 503. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1928. 
. 504. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1928. 
. 513. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1929. 
Yo. 514. Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committe 
wage negotiations in 1927. 
. 516. Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 1929. 
10. 522, Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1929. 
. 523. Hours and earnings in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929. 
. 525. Wages and hours of labor in the Portland cement industry, 1929. 
. 526. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1929. 
. 532. Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette manufacturing industry, 1930. 
. 533. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. 
(0. 534. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 
. 535. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1929. (In press.) 
. 537. Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 1930. (In press.) 
. 539. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930, (In press.) 
. 540. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1930, (In press.) 


* 


Oa gd bad bad ed bad had hes eed eed ed 


Welfare work. 


*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. [1917.] 

*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.| 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishnents, 1926. 


Wholesale prices. 
*No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 
No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 
No. 493. Wholesale prices, 1913 to 1928. 
No. 543. Wholesale prices, 1930. 


Women and children in industry. 


No. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 
*No. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 
*No. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 
No. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 
*No. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 
*No. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 
and garment factories. [1914.] : 
*No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 
. 175. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 
1915.] 
. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 
Yo. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 
. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Nia 
1916.] - 
. 193. Dinaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 
to. 215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 
. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial emp|vy- 
ment of women and children. [1918.] 
. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 
. 253. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 
. 467. Minimum wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 


Workmen’s insurance and compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


*No. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 
*No. 102. British national insurance act, 1911. 
No. 103. Sickness and accident insurance law in Switzerland. [1912.] 
No. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 
*No. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] _ 
*No. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Associa! 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Washington, D. C., December 
16 


. 243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 anc 
1918. 

. 301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

. 312. National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1% 

. 477. Public-service retirement systems, United States and Europe. [1929.] 

. 496. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of January |, !|''"!. 
(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 

. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 


Miscellaneous series. 
*No. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics u)) ‘0 
May 1, 1915. 
No. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 
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Miscellaneous series—C ontinued. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
Ne. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 


254. 
268. 
282. 
319. 
326. 


342. 
346. 
372. 
386. 
398. 
401. 
461. 
462. 
465. 
479. 
Jo. 483. 
No. 489. 
No. 491. 
No. 505. 
. Personnel research agencies, 1930 edition. 

. Handbook of labor statistics, 1931 edition. (In press.) 


Internationa) labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. [1921.] 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 
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